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PREFACE. 


It is supposed by many, and the writer has 
heard often, even from those who have visited 
the countries of the East before him, that every 
spot, especially in Greece, is so exuberant in 
antiquities, that with no better implement than a 
knife, you may dig up bags full of medals, and 
vases, wherever you please. 

So it is asserted of Asia Minor — that “ Ana- 
tolia, covered as it is, we might say having its 
soil impregnated with the precious remains of 
antiquity, cannot be traversed in any direction, 
and described by even (he most casual observer, 
without furnishing much to attract the regards of 
the rest of the world.”* 

That every province in Asia Minor did 


“ J.itcrary Gazette, Marcli 15, 1828. 
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anciently contain numerous cities, is beyond 
dispute ; but it is not always so easy to discover 
their exact position, nor, when even important 
ruins are found, to decide with certainty upon 
their ancient name. 

The earlier editions of the Geography of Pto- 
lemy, printed centuries ago, will excite the 
wonder of the modern observer, that any disco- 
veries should be talked of in the present day. 
Every province is neatly marked out, and every 
ancient city and town as neatly laid down ; 
with, however, the small embarrassment to the 
traveller, that they are occasionally placed a few 
hundreds of miles out of their actual position. 

So, in the sublime researches of Selenography, 
the eye is delighted to see every mountain and 
river and lake, occupying their certain position 
in the moon ; but the difficulty rests in the veri- 
fication of the chart. 

What can be more beautiful to the eye than 
the magnificent map of Mons. Lapie, constructed 
under the patronage of Count Guilleminot ? 
Every mountain, every streamlet, every ancient 
hamlet, to say nothing of towns and cities, are 
laid down with a precision which is quite fasci- 
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Dating, and perhaps the European part of 
Turkey, and much of the Asiatic, may be consi- 
dered accurate. 

But look at the central part of Asia Minor, 
in all the maps hitherto published — look at the 
extent of country included within lines drawn 
from Cgesarea to Pergamus, thence to the south 
coast of Caria, and along the shores of Lycia, 
Pamphylia, and Cilicia, so admirably and satis- 
factorily surveyed by Captain Beaufort, as far as 
Tarsus ; — and what is the real amount of the 
geography actually determined within this space ? 
How little is known compared with what yet 
remains to be discovered ! 

In the unassuming but invaluable map of 
Colonel Leake, to whom Anatolia is so much in- 
debted, what spaces yet remain unappropriated, 
and to how many cities of importance is the 
modest and hesitating mark of interrogation 
affixed ! 

The situation which the writer has held for 
twelve years past — of British chaplain at Smyr- 
na — has naturally afforded him much opportu- 
nity of gaining information upon the ancient geo- 
graphy of Anatolia ; and, as more immediately 
connected with his profession, respecting those 
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places ennobled and consecrated by the earlier 
history of Christianity. 

Foremost of these stood the Seven Churches 
of the Apocalypse ; and though their exact site 
and ruins have been long ago well ascertained and 
described, the writer ventured to submit to the 
public, about six years since, an account of a visit 
which he made to them, connected with some 
other objects of important geographical research, 
which the valuable work of Colonel Leake had 
suggested to him. If it possessed any claim to 
attention, it was mainly owing to the fostering 
hand and valuable notes of that eminent geogra- 
pher. 

The following extracts from Colonel Leake’s 
journal describe the objects of research which 
the writer proposed to himself. 

“ Herodotus mentions a subterranean course 
of the Lycus, for about half a mile near the 
site of the ancient Colossm, but no traveller has 
yet verified the observation of the historian, or 
has ascertained tlie existence of the salt lake of 
Anava, between Colossae and Apamea.” 

“ There cannot be a stronger proof of the 
little progress made in geographical discovery in 
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Asia Minor, than the fact, that the site of Aj)a- 
mea still remains unexplored,— a point of great 
importance in the ancient geography of the wes- 
tern part of Asia Minor, not less so than Tyana 
in the eastern.” 

“ But it is unnecessary to detain the reader 
with what must be mere conjecture, until some 
of the sites of the towns, esTpecially those of 
ylpamea and Sagalassus, are decisively deter- 
mined.” 

The writer may be permitted to mention, that 
he succeeded in discovering the lake of Anava, 
described by Herodotus as between Colossae and 
Apamea ; the important cities of Apamea and 
Sagalassus ; and by the discovery of a river near 
the modern Chonas, precisely corresponding 
with the description of Herodotus, he almost, 
if not positively, determined the ancient site of 
Colossa;. 

In the month of August 1832, the writer was 
invited to accompany Lady Franklin, who has 
as much zeal and talent for geographical re- 
searches in the southern hemisphere, as her dis- 
tinguished husband, Sir .John Franklin has shewn 
in the northern. Her journc}’ was limited in 
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this instance to some of the Seven Churches ; 
but the writer was reluctantly compelled to de- 
cline the invitation, his constitution not being 
proof against a mid-day sun in the month of 
August. Lady Franklin, notwithstanding, per- 
severed in her journey, and so indefatigable was 
her love of science, that while a medical friend 
who accompanied her alighted from his horse 
at Sardis, and sought repose, overpowered by 
the burning sun. Lady Franklin, accompanied by 
a female domestic, actually crossed the Herinus 
and examined the tumulus of Halyattes. Cer- 
tainly, since the days of St, John, no British 
females, nor English side-saddles, ever before 
honoured the churches of the Apocalypse. 

Later in the season the writer planned the 
journey which he subsequently made. 

Obliged to be economical of time, as he could 
not be long absent from his duties, it was not 
till he had again and again sought the best in- 
formation from Turkish and Greek merchants 
residing in the interior of Anatolia, and from 
conductors of caravans, that he commenced his 
second journey. 

The objects j)roposed were, to search for ruins 
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in several directions, of which the writer had 
received information ; and first and chiefest, to 
determine the site of Antioch of Pisidia, that 
place so important to the Christian geographer, 
as ennobled by the discourses and persecutions of 
St. Paul, and the discovery of which, says Co- 
lonel Leake, would greatly assist the compara- 
tive geography of all the adjacent country. The 
writer also indulged the hope of finding the re- 
mains of Lystra and Derbe. He proposed to avoid 
as much as possible, (as in his first journey,) all 
the routes hitherto published, and thereby to 
contribute his mite towards the central geo- 
graphy of Asia Minor. 

He %vas accompanied by a very intelligent 
friend, Mr.Dethier, probablyat present the consul 
for the Belgian government at Smyrna. They 
succeeded in the objects which had been pro- 
posed, even beyond their best expectations. After 
passing over a very interesting portion of the 
Catacecaumene, and exploring the districts of 
many extinct volcanoes, they found in the ruins 
which were the first object of their search, the 
important remains of an ancient town, which, 
till a better name can be given to it, the writer 
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will call Clanuddu, but which, from the innu- 
merable tombs excavated in the calcareous rock, 
might better be named Necropolis. Proceeding 
through the countries lying between the Hermus 
and Meander, they found the probable vestiges 
of the town of Eucarpia. The sites of Eumenia 
and Apamea were, by the discovery of inscrip- 
tions, decidedly fixed, beyond farther doubt, at 
Ishekli and Deenare. 

Precisely at the distance from Apamea fixed 
by the tables — twenty -five miles — they sought for, 
and discovered, the magnificent remains of the 
town of Apollonia, or, as named in the inscrip- 
tions which they found there, Apollonia tJIv 
AvKtdJv QpaK(dv KoXoi/wv. Not the least interest- 
ing part of this discovery was their meeting with 
a colony of Greeks, who had lived here from 
the earliest ages of Christianity, and who, though 
under the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Pi- 
sidia, have no intercourse whatever with any 
other Christian community from without, inter- 
marrying always among themselves. 

The discovery of Apollonia at once assured 
the discovery of the greater object of the journey 
— that of Antioch of Pisidia j and at precisely 



the (listiiiice tVoiii Apolloiiia tixcil by tlie tables, 
viz. t’ortj -tive miles, the superb rciiuiins of the 
metropolis of Pisidia appeared in view. The 
remains consist chiefly of prostrate temples, 
churches, and between twenty and thirty arches 
of the most magnificently constructed aqueduct 
the writer ever beheld. 

From hence, having coasted nearly three sides 
of the lake of Eyerdir, which is in circuit at least 
one hundred miles, the travellers went by Is- 
barta to Sagalassus, collecting some further no- 
tices on the magnificent ruins of that city, 
so celebrated for the siege of Alexander. 
Thence they went in pursuit of the ruins 
of Selge ; and if the ruins which they found 
are not those of that important city, certainly 
they belong to a city of very considerable 
importance. It was the wish of the travellers 
to have gone in pursuit of Perga, Lystra, and 
Derbe ; but the entrance of the Egyptian army 
under Ibrahim Pasha into Iconium, and the 
passing of troops all over the country, made it 
imprudent to seek for antiquities at the risk 
of personal safety. They therefore returned by 
Bourdour, and thence by a route, in great part 
new, to the back of Chonas, whore, bv the exa- 
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niination of the river miscalled the Lycus, they 
decidedly fixed the proper situation of Colossse 
at Chonas. 

Though the journey occupied but six weeks, 
yet the distance travelled over in that time 
could not be much less than one thousand miles ; 
and (including the writer’s former journey) the 
new ground, hitherto unknown to the European 
traveller, or at least unpublished, will not be 
much less than six hundred miles. 

The writer had hoped, in the autumn of the 
present year, or the following spring, by avail- 
ing himself of the hospitality of the Archbishop of 
Pisidia, and accompanying him on his visita- 
tion through his diocese — which, in its present 
extended limits, includes Pisidia, Pamphylia, 
Lycia, &c. — to have assisted very materially 
the geography of these important, and, even 
yet, little-explored provinces. But the afldict- 
ing hand of God fell heavily upon him ; and 
compelled, for a season at least, to relinquish 
his duties in Smyrna and return to Europe, 
he abandons to the future and more light- 
hearted traveller the further discoveries he had 
fondly hoped to make. 

LoNnoN, Jc-I.Y 17, 1831. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Travelling; companions and attendants — The Palank — Leave 
Smyrna — Pont Caravan — Kulas of Suleiman Pasha and 
Sadek Effendi — Baths and temple of Diana — Baptistery 
and church of St. John— Turkish pilgrims — Cucklujah, and 
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Monday, October ^‘2, 1883 . — I was favoured 
with an excellent compagnon de voyage in Mr. 
Dethier, the accredited ag-ent of the Belgian go- 
vernment. Myoldacquaintance, Milcom, of a most 
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TRAVELLING COMPANIONS. 


forgiving temper, notwithstanding all my former 
abuse of him, condescended to accompany me 
once more as conducteur, with his surijee, Sulei- 
man, both Armenians by profession, but Turks 
in dress and at heart, as well as in name. 

An important addition to our party was a 
Greek — a Greek sui generis, as superior to most 
others of his countrymen as he was unlike them. 
This gentleman was called Kyriacos at his bap- 
tism, from having made his entre into the world 
on a Sunday. His family name was Papas Oglou, 
“ the son of a priest,” a name correctly given 
because the priesthood had been hereditary in 
the family for many generations ; but friend Ky- 
riacos, either disliking the profession, or conceiv- 
ing it to be too grave for his disposition, imposed 
upon himself the cognomen of Phsedrus, literally 
“ the gay and the “ Papas Oglou” was for ever 
laid aside. A man of strong natural sense, culti- 
vated by having been the pupil of the regretted 
Oeconomus, and by his present occupation in so- 
ciety, marchand de tapis, dealer in Turkey car- 
pets. 

Mr. Dethier and I were mounted on Euro- 
pean saddles, but Kyriacos preferred a palank, 
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that is, a cubic pad stuffed with straw about four 
feet square, to which two ropes, about a foot 
long, were attached on either side in lieu of 
stirrups, and being so short, tlie rider’s knees 
were brought up close under his chin.* But this 
palank, elevated as it was, was raised higher 

* That the palank Has as fair claim to antiquity as the 
sadille, Pancirollus assures us “Pliny saith, that the Pele- 
thronii, a people of Thessaly, or the Lapithte, found out 
fraenos et strata equorum, (i.e. harness for horses,) by which 
word, stratum, they understood ephippia, or saddles for horses, 
but inconsiderately, in regard by that word, not so much a 
saddle is signitied, as auy thing else that is thrown upon a 
horse; for whatever they spread over a thing was called a 
strangulum, as the coverlet of a bed; and so stratum is a 
horse-cloth, or a covering for a horse. Quicquid enim, ait 
Varro, insternebant, a sternendo stragulum appellabunt; quale 
est illud, quod lectis operiendis insterni solet. Sic stratum et 
instratum etiam est operimentum equorum ; cujusmodi Stra- 
gulffi Babylonicae feruntur.” 

“ Optat ephippia bos piger.” — Hor. lib. i. epist. 14. 

The same learned author informs us, that stirrups, called 
staphiae, or stapedes, were probably not invented earlier than 
after the fall of the Roman empire. But with respect to 
horse-shoes, it may be presumed that iron ones were in use 
in early times; because Poppaea, wife of Nero, shod her 
horses with gold and silv er ones. 

Panrirolli Nova Reperfa, p. 661. 
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still, first by the paploma, the travelling quilted 
counterpane so called ; then by the rider’s greco, 
or bad-weather cloak, and such other outward 
vestments as he was not in immediate want of. 
On either side of the horse hung an enormous 
bag of thick white felt, which contained all the 
remainder of the wardrobe, and such other arti- 
cles, the general property of the party, as Mil- 
corn and Suleiman, and the baggage-horse could 
not well dispose of. An umbrella tied behind 
the saddle, and a Damascus sabre suspended by 
a belt of red cord, completed the equipment of 
our useful friend. 

We mounted before the English consulate, and 
riding in procession through the Rue des Roses, 
the Greek quarter of St. Demetri, and the Arme- 
nian street, Basma Kana, and having passed the 
ordeal of the innumerable mendicants imploring 
alms in the name of the Panagia, and praying 
God, in return for a para, to pardon all the sins 
of our fathers and mothers, we arrived at the 
Pont Caravan, or bridge over the river, which 
gives name to the immortal Smyrniote bard. 
Ala> ! no longer the silver Meles, but a dirty 
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pool for ducks on one side, and a dirtier for 
washing wool on the other. Here the gentlemen 
of the douane demanded a backshish for not run- 
ning their long searching iron spits through our 
baggage-bags, and which of course we declined as 
contrary to the capitulation, for Franks to admit 
the right of search at all. 

The Caravan Bridge is a spot of general at- 
traction, and may be called the Boulevards Ita- 
liens of Smyrna, from the number of persons 
seated on chairs, and taking refreshments under 
the shade of the cafin6t-trees ; and if the refresh- 
ments are not Parisian, and if there be but little 
of female society, yet the scene is a showy one, 
from the variety of head ornaments : the Turk- 
ish, Xebeque and Greek turbans, the Arme- 
nian cardinal-looking red and black cap, the 
Jewish blue conical cap with the modest pencil- 
lined handkerchief wreathed around it — and 
last, but most conspicuous, the dignihed Frank 
hat. We could not leave the spot without laying 
out some paras in the purchase of a few coluries,* 

* These cakes are annular, or in the form of rings ; and as 
coluri is the name given to tn-o circles in a sphere cutting each 
other at right angles at the poles, may not this have been the 
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UIVER 3IELES. 


to be deposited in our haybays * for occasional 
refreshments on the way. 

The Turkish burial-grounds, with their mag- 
nificent cypresses, still bore traces of what the 
Meles could be and do ; for two years ago, the 
body of water was so great, and the fury with 
which it rushed along so irresistible, that, inun- 
dating all the ground near its bank, it forced a 
passage through the inclosures of the cemetery ; 
and the turbans of the Musselim, the Iman, the 
Mollah, and the Emir, were as little respected as 
the unturbaned stones of their wives and daugh- 

form of the cakes described by Jeremiah, vii. 18 — “ The 
women knead their dough, to make cakes to the queen of 
heaven and the spirit, which in the earlier ages of Christia- 
nity retained so many of the pagan ceremonies, probably 
caused these cakes to give name to the sect of the Collyridians 
towards the close of the fourth century ; for it is universally 
agreed that the “ little cakes” which they offered to the Virgin 
Mary, were called KoXXvpicta — collyridia. 

This sect, it seems, consisted chiefly of Arabian women, 
who, out of an extravagance of devotion to the Virgin, met 
on a certain day in the year, to celebrate a solemn feast, 
and to render divine honours to Mary as to a goddess ; 
eating the cake which they oflered in her name. The his- 
tory of this superstitious ceremony is related and ridiculed by 
St. Epiphanius. 

* Small carpet bags, generally used by travellers. 
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ters — all were swept down that opposed the 
inig-hty flood, and even not a few of the lofty cy- 
presses shared the same fate. Had Homer been 
there, he would have smiled at the majesty of his 
river god, and exclaimed, 

6 S* eVeffffuro, oi^fiari dvujy 
XJavra c apive peeOpa fCVKtopteyo^' wue yeicpovt; 

IIoXXouc, 0 ? pa Kar' avrov aXtc, errav ovq Kray ’Aj^iXAevc 

Touc etcfiaWe Bvpa^e^ pefyvKw^ (jure ravpogy 

Xepaoyce' 

Lib. xxi. line 234. 

“ Then rising in bis rage above the shores. 

From all his deep the billowing river roars. 

Huge heaps of slain disgorges on the coast, 

And round the banks the ghastly dead are tost.” 

Pope's Iliad, book xxi. line 257. 

It was nearly half past ten when we passed the 
Caravan Bridge ; a few minutes more brought 
us to the gate of the once splendid kula * of Su- 
leiman Pasha. Once ! — not a stone of the founda- 
tion was laid ten years ago, and it is already a 
ruin I But the lord of the mansion was then only 
Suleiman Aga, and had not been raised to the 
dangerous dignity of a pasha of three tails. How 
much happier had been his lot if he had never 
built this splendid villa at all : it probably marked 

- 1 urkish villa, or countrj -house. 
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KULA OF SADEK EFFENDI. 


him as an object of despotic jealousy and cupi- 
dity ; and though his fidelity to his sovereign on 
the fearful day of the janissary annihilation enti- 
tled him to the rank of pasha and the government 
of Candia, he was only elevated to feel his subse- 
quent misfortunes more deeply. Happy had he 
been if he had still remained the same humble in- 
dividual, immortalized by the pen of Byron.* 
The kula of Sadek EfFendi, on the opposite 
side of the road, might have given Suleiman a 
valuable lesson if he had been disposed to receive 
it. Strange as the story may seem, it is a tradi- 
tion on record, that this house has ever been 
fatal to the lives of those that inhabit it ; and from 
its elevated situation, while the low ground 
around it, upon which the miasma might be sup- 
posed to rest, is not at all unhealthy. If I was 
not a Christian, I should say that this might 
arise from the anger of the Deity whose temple 
pre-occupied the site ; for the numerous vestiges 

* It is of him Lord Byron speaks in his notes to the second 
canto of Childe Harold, describing him as “ Suleyman Aga, 
late governor of Athens, and now of Thebes.” If the reader 
wishes to know more of this mansion, and the details of a 
splendid dinner given to the captain and officers of the Cam- 
brian, he may refer to Swan’s Journal, vol. i. p. 154. 
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all about it, especially in the road, confirm the 
supposition that a temple did stand near, and 
what other spot so well adapted ? 

Advancing towards the place called the Baths 
of Diana, the mausoleum, called absurdly the 
Temple of Janus, on the left side of the road, no 
longer exists — ^not a trace is left of it, though 
perfect much less than a century ago. That there 
were numerous places of sepulture hereabout is 
evident from the four granite sarcophagi, used as 
water-troughs, at the fountain ; and probably the 
mosaic pavement, yet buried near some fig-trees 
at a short distance behind the fountain, belonged 
to a mausoleum of superior order, if it was not a 
hath. In either case, the names of two indivi- 
duals are perpetuated by it : one of which, Ga- 
nymede, of more modern date than the days of 
Tantalus, being connected with one of the Pto- 
lemies, kings of Egypt. 

We arrived at the Baths of Diana at a quarter 
before eleven ; so named from tradition, but of 
no ancient date, otherwise we might be disposed 
to conjecture that the temple of Diana occupied 
the spot, or nearly so, where the mosaic pave- 
ment was found ; this, however, agrees but ill 
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TEMPLE OF DIANA. 


with the account of Quintus Calaber, who says, 
that temple stood on a hill of moderate height, at 
such a distance from the Hermus as to be about 
twice as far as a man’s voice could be heard. 
Either in his days there were men of different 
lungs, for the Hermus is six hours distant, or we 
must find some other place for the temple of 
Diana. 

It is curious that tradition asserts the in- 
scribed pillar in the mosque of Bournabat, which 
records the healing virtues of the river Meles, 
was brought from hence. But the stream which 
runs into the sea from the baths of Diana cannot 
be the Meles, though the water, in part at least, 
comes into the pool by a souterrain connected 
with the field in which is the mosaic pavement. 
Chishull supposes the temple of Esculapius stood 
near the baths of Diana, though modern researches 
place it near the Jewish burial-ground. 

With all due respect for the character of 
Diana, I would willingly indulge in the suppo- 
sition, that in later times this beautiful crystal 
water might have been used as a baptistery for 
the catechumens of the church of Smywna ; if not 
in the days of Polycarp, a century or two later. 
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At least it is evident that here was a circular in- 
closure, and the pillar, which is still standing, re- 
sembles in form and material those which are 
to be seen near the Jewish quarter in the Turk- 
ish cemetery, the undoubted site, in my belief, of 
one of the earliest, if not first, Christian church.* 


* Of course I must be understood to mean the earliest church 
which was permitted to be erected, either at the time the empire 
became Christian, or previously. It was probably the church 
of the beloved disciple, for it is at a short distance from the 
present church of St. John. Numerous pillars are still 
erect, either entire or broken, which ran in a direction nearly 
north and south above five hundred feet. There is an exten- 
sive souterrain in the cemetery, which abounds with other co- 
lumns used in part asTurkish grave-stones, of all sizes andkinds 
of stone. Near the base of one of the erect columns, I disco- 
vered a stone, on which was sculptured an ancient Greek cross : 
and if tradition has any weight, the following will confirm the 
conjecture. Adjoining the cemetery is a large piece of ground 
inclosed by a continuation of the walls of the burial ground. 
It is a beautiful green oasis in the midst of the filthy streets of 
a Turkish city ; and in one part of it is a large pedestal of 
white marble which once supported a statue, with an inscrip- 
tion, of which the words AFAHH TYXH only remain. Any 
person who has been in the habit of passing it frequently, like 
the writer, must have been struck as he was, at seeing it always 
shut, and always unappropriated. Not a shed erected near it, 
though building ground is so valuable, and not a hoof permit- 
ted to pollute it with its tread. The adjoining cemeteries are 
crowded to excess, but this spot is not even permitted to be 
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TURKISH PILGRIMS. 


M e had proceeded but a little way beyond this 
place, when we met a troop of Turkish horse- 
men : there was something- about them which 
looked unusual ; I thought that, besides the im- 
perturbable gravitj- of the Turkish countenance, 
there was a consciousness of importance and 
self-satisfaction. Every thing about them told 
us they were travellers, and had come from far j 
though their clothes and shoes were not like those 
of the Gibeonites, but spruce and in good order. 
They were Hadjis, a title now become their indu- 
bitable right, from having accomplished a pilgrim- 
age to the tomb of the prophet. 

The village of Cucklujah was now on the right, 
beautiful in situation and prospect, and wanting 
only a better supply of water to raise it much above 
the other villages. I was reminded of the fate of a 
poor acquaintance of mine, a Hakim and coin- 

consecrated to the most sacred of the appropriations of Islam- 
ism. One day I ventured to inquire the reason from a white- 
bearded Turk who was leaning- over the wall. “ It is a spot 
polluted by the graves of Giaours, who will not suffer the bones 
ot the faithful to rest in peace and his story was, that twice 
or thrice an attempt was made to add it to the adjoining ceme- 
tery ; but as often as an interment took place, the body was 
•always found on tbe following day most unceremoniously 
thrown out of the grave. 
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vender, for the terms are synonymous. Poor 
Dr. Matteo, of diminutive stature, with a jolly 
red face, a Frank hat, and a large cane, which 
served alike to support his medical character and 
a lame foot ; he was not a medallist of the first 
order, but Dr. Matteo was industrious in his 
researches, and many a piastre has he received 
from me and my scientific friend, Mr. Borrell. 
The poor man, proud of some recent acquisi- 
tion, displayed his medals, and exaggerated their 
value in the presence of some villains in the vil- 
lage, and shortly after his body was found, shut 
up, in an oven ! — not the baked head — but the 
entire body ! 

At twenty minutes after eleven, we arrived 
not at the Caf6 de Paris, but the Caf6 of Sohouk 
kouou, the caf6 of “ the cold spring.” In twen- 
ty-five minutes more, we were among the habita- 
tions of the dead, the ancient graves of Eshecleer ; 
where fragments of columns and architraves, once 
adorning the temples of deities, or the splendid 
mansions of greatness, were employed in mark- 
ing the narrower mansions of many humbler in- 
dividuals. Some inscriptions are to be seen here 
at present, and formerly there were many. 
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POMEGRANATE GROVE. 


Shortly after mid-day we were in a beautiful 
little grove of pomegranates, the shade of which, 
in a warmer season, must be well appreciated by 
the traveller ; but to-day we could well bear all 
the heat of the sun-beams. About a quarter 
after twelve, the village of Bounar-bashi lay 
about a mile on the right ; a name common 
in Turkish geography, as marking aplace abound- 
ing with sources. It was hereabouts, that some 
kind friends, who had accompanied us thus far, 
bade us farewell, and wheeled their horses about 
for Smyrna. 

It seems to have been the invariable usage in 
earlier times, for even those who undertook the 
dawg’eroMS journey from Smyrna to Magnesia, or 
to Ephesus, to be so escorted. Chishull, in 1699> 
though he had a pretty strong party, being 
no less than “ twenty-three light horse,” was 
kindly and considerately escorted by “six or seven 
other gentlemen of the English factory, as far as 
Norlicui, ” a village on our left in the plain, 
where, after a short repast, they returned again 
to Smyrna, leaving the doctor and his friends 
most laudably employed in arranging a plan, 
“ that morning and evening prayers should be 
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constantly read to the company during the whole 
journey,” — a practice, perhaps, not always fol- 
lowed by those who have succeeded them. 

At a quarter before one o’clock, we came 
abreast of the village of Hadjilar, which lay 
about half an hour on the left in the plain, and 
near which passes the road to Magnesia. The 
only Frank house has been long the property of 
Madame de Cramer ; but in 1683, as M. le 
Brun informs us, who favours us with a view of 
the mansion, it belonged to the illustrious Myn- 
heer Van Dam, C'onsul of Holland, who is re- 
presented in grand costume of chasseur, with all 
his attendants of janissaries, and a host of dogs, 
great, small, and middling. 

Leaving the rich plain at one, for a country 
of more undulating character, in a quarter of 
an hour we pass a bridge, and then ascend 
through Cavakli dere, having on the left the 
remarkable conical rock, which is so conspicu- 
ous from Smyrna. The mountain seems to have 
been cut down to form the pass, and may be 
easily defended with a small force. It is said, 
that on the summit of the rock there are remains 
of an ancient fortress, but we did not see them. 
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TOAVN OF N'YIMPHI. 


Here is the cafe denominated Bell Caft, which 
we reached at a quarter after one. The position 
is certainly beautiful ; but whether the name is 
to be derived from this circumstance, or ano- 
ther, quite as agreeable to the ears of the Cafidji, 
the tinkling of the camel-bells, is submitted to 
abler etymologists. 

Another caf 6 with a less attractive name. Das 
Cafe, invites the traveller to repose and refresh 
himself with a pipe and cup of coffee, under the 
shade of a fine plane-tree, half an hour from the 
former one : and near this is a ruined bridge, 
over the stream that flows along the road. The 
loss of the bridge would be to be regretted, when 
the water does flow, but when we crossed the 
bed at two o’clock, it was, as it usually is, with- 
out water. 

In another half-hour the town of Nymphi 
was abreast on the right, at some little distance 
from the road ; the position is beautiful, surround- 
ed by wood, and having above it, on the almost 
precipitous side of the hill, remains of the an- 
cient walls of Nyrnpheeum, long the residence of 
the Emperor Michael Paleologus, in 1260; ce- 
lebrated in later times for its mines of gold 
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and silver, and no less renommee in the present 
day, for the excursions of the fair travellers of 
Smyrna, who boldly visit the beautiful and refresh- 
ing cherry groves, undismayed by the tales of 
the lions, which, like the dragons of the Hespe- 
rides, are said to guard them.*' 

In another quarter of an hour, that is to say, 
at a quarter before three o’clock, we had, accord- 
ing to the calculation of better-informed travel- 
lers, finished half of our day’s journey ; Yeni 
Caf6 being reputed the half-way house. There 
is no want of cafes on this road, for at a quarter 
past three we came to another repository of 
pipes and coffee. 

Near this are the remains of a bridge over 

• In his former work, “ Visit to the Seven Churches, &c,” 
the author enumerating the wild beasts which are found in the 
neighbourhood of Smyrna, mentioned a lion as seen bv Mr. 
Jolit, when accompanying some ladies in the cherry season 
to Nymphi. There is reason to believe that gentleman was 
mistaken, and that the lion does not exist, at least in this part 
ot Asia. The hymna, wolf, black and brown bear, lynx, 
jackall, fox, porcupine, and a species of leopard or panther, 
certainly do exist. Of the last, the author had ocular demon- 
stration a few months ago, a female panther being shot by a 
Greek, which measured sixteen lengths of the man's foot from 
the nose to the tip of the tail — about thirteen feet. The claws 
are in the author's posses.sion. 

VOL. I. C 
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MOUNT SIPYLUS. 


the Nymphi, supposed by Chishull, the ancient 
Cryos, (“cold”) mentioned by Pliny as a tribu- 
tary stream to the Hermus, in the present season 
of excessive drought meriting to be dignified 
with the name of river. What it is in the season 
of floods, the lofty broken arches of the bridge bear 
ample testimony. At four o’clock we crossed 
the river, shallow but wide ; and for the com- 
fort of those who in a cooler season are com- 
pelled to traverse the Cryos, twenty minutes 
beyond, is the Iki Capi Caf6, or cafi6 “ with 
two doors,” though we could see but one. Here 
we made our dinner, and left it again at five 
o’clock, and when nearly six crossed a stream 
flowing from the south. 

It was growing dark, or we might have seen, 
as the traveller by daylight may, the abrupt ter- 
mination of Mount Sipylus, at a considerable 
distance on the left, behind which lies the town 
of Magnesia. It is described by Chishull as a 
stupendous precipice, consisting of a naked massy 
stone, and rising perpendicularly almost a fur- 
long high.* 

This has been supposed to contain some magnetic iron 
as well as the rock of the Acropolis behind the town of Mag- 
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It was here, too, that Chishull saw “ a cer- 
tain cliff of the rock, representing an exact niche 
and statue, with the due shape and proportion of 
a human body,” confirming the account of Pau- 
sanias, who says it was a very ancient statue of 
Cybele, and said to be the work of Proteus, son 
of Tantalus. Mr. M'Farlane was more ven- 
turous than Dr. Chishull, and measured the 
lady’s figure. 

The Nymphi passes down through this plain 
on the left, and joins the Hermus. Happily for 
the traveller on a dark night, another cafe pre- 
sented itself at a quarter past six. From thence 

nesia ; and the magnet is said to have taken its name from 
hence. Chishull having perceived that the compass was af- 
fected by it, I repeated his experiment in company with Rev. 
Mr. Hartley, in 1826, but though we imagined the compass 
was so affected, I was not sufficiently^ assured of it, and, will- 
ing to hear better proof, accompanied Dr. Yates and Mr. 
Moores, an officer in the American navy, in January 1830, 
taking with me two compasses, one of which, a remarkably 
good one, had been kindly sent out to me by Colonel Leake. 
The results of our observations were entered by Mr. Moores, 
in our “ Traveller’s Register,” at Smyrna, and have been again 
given in full detail by Dr. Yates, in the Athenaeum, for Janu- 
ary 4, of the present year. The existence of a considerable 
magnetic influence was clearly established : at the same time, 
I confess, it is quite as probable that Magnesia in Thessaly 
is intitled to an equal claim. 

C 2 
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CASSABA OR DURGUTHLI. 


to Cassaba, Avbere we arrived at half-p^st seven, 
we rode and stumbled along, having first crossed 
another stream over a road that seemed, from the 
quantity of round pebbly stones, to have been 
once the bed of a torrent. We were perplexed 
in the choice of a khan, for there are several in 
Cassaba, and lost some time in the promenade, 
leading our horses through the streets, which at 
another season would not have been so agree- 
able, for the place abounds with water ; at last 
we were well accommodated in the khan called 
Boiadjoglou Khan— the khan, of “ the painter's 
son.” 

The Turkish name of this town is Durguthli, 
Cassaba meaning simply a town. Upon what 
authority it is said in the French map to stand 
upon the site of ..Ugara, it is difficult to say, 
though such a place is mentioned by Ptolemy, as 
a city in Lydia, but with Hypeepa and other cities 
lying on the southern side of Mount Tmolus. 
It owes its present importance, if not its origin, 
to the preparation of cotton wool, and I suppose 
that, as in the days of Chishull so at present, the 
wool is separated from the seed “ by a wooden 
and iron roller, spinning one upon another, in a 
rapid motion.” 



CASSABA MELON'S. 


For the gourmand, Cassaba has a more invit- 
ing celebrity — of the fifty different species of me- 
lons, which we are told are to be found in the Le- 
vant, the melons of Cassaba stand pre-eminent — 
racy and luscious, with the additional recommen- 
dation of keeping sound as late as January and 
February. The melons of Magnesia and the 
neighbourhood are celebrated by Pliny, and the 
vicinity of Cassaba to Magnesia identify the spe- 
cies, and attest the good taste of the naturalist. 
Even that great warrior Tamerlane was not in- 
sensible to the delicious fruits of Dougourlic, as 
his Persian historian names Cassaba. 

Cassaba contains nearly two thousand houses, 
Turkish, Greek, and Armenian. The latter seem 
to have settled there about 1690 — at least it was 
a little after that time, that they were allowed a 
firman for building a church ; a permission, con- 
sidered at that time as a peculiar mark of favour. 
In fact, the Armenians are held in much higher 
estimation by the Turks than any other rayahs, 
if not preferred even to Franks. This is in part 
accounted for, by their approaching each other 
so nearly in many of their usages. They both 
speak the same language ; their females are not 
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admitted into the society of the other sex; nor 
permitted to walk out without being veiled ; the 
black covering of the face (yasinak) excepted, it 
would be diflScult to distinguish an Armenian fe- 
male from a Turkish one, for both wear also the 
privileged yellow slippers. There is a gravity 
too in the Armenian physiognomy, which places 
him much nearer the Turk than the gay and 
noisy Greek. 
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CHAPTER II. 

From Fassaba to Sardis and Koola — Tactico Conscripts — 
Cafe of Vourkanle ; “ much blood shedding. " — .Horror of 
cavalry in the army of Croesus at the sight of a camel — 
Acropolis of Sardis, resembles the mountain -over the 
town of Zante — Reflection on its heart-atfecting solitude, 
and the fulfilment of prophecy — Temple of Cybele — The 
Gerusia — Remains of primitive churches — The Pactolus — 
Arrival at Salickly — Kind-hearted Jew unfurcishes his ma- 
gazine for our accommodation — Bazaar day at Salickly — 
Extraordinary appearance of the lowest ridges of Mount 
Tmolus — Ford the Cogamus — Village of Titan or Ey- 
carn — Village of Dourasolou — Ancient vestiges — Error of 
the French map in the position of Dioshieron corrected — 
Foot courier between Erivan and Smyrna— Shed with 
enormous water jar — Turkish charity for the fainting tra- 
veller — Cokederfe Cafe, the site of former adventure — Ex- 
traordinary view' of several extinct volcanoes. — Road in 
the midst of lava — Arrive at the town of Koola. 


Tuesday, October 23. — On rising', soon after 
six, the weather was unpromising, but it bright- 
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LEAVE CASSABA. 


ened, and when we set off, about nine o’clock, 
became fine. In half an hour we came to a 
fountain on the right : such a thing would not 
merit notice in European travelling, but here, in 
the land of heats and droughts, it is too impor- 
tant to be omitted. In five minutes more, an- 
other lay near an ancient burial-ground with so 
many fragments of antiquity within it, that if 
Cassaba does not stand upon an ancient site, 
certainly some such must have been at no great 
distance ; for it is incredible, that all these frag- 
ments should have been brought from Sardis, as 
they are commonly said to have been. 

We had scarcely quitted it, when a spectacle 
presented itself, perhaps not uncommon in older 
times, but certainly much more frequently to be 
seen since the destruction of the Janissaries, 
and the establishment of the Tacticoes, or regu- 
lar troops. 

A number of young lads, few above fifteen 
years of age, were tied together with strong 
ropes in a string, like a caravan of camels, guard- 
ed by some Turks, heavily armed with pistol, 
gun, and yatagan, on horseback. The boys did 
not seem to march reluctantly, rather in per- 
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fectly good-humour ; but it was distressing to 
see them followed by a poor woman, the mother 
evidently of one of them, in all the agony of 
despair. We are ready to call the Turks barba- 
rians, as usual, but where is the difference be- 
tween these Tactico recruits and the conscripts 
of civilized France, or the victims of a pressgang 
in enlightened and religious England ? 

Another burial-place lay in the road a little 
before ten, and about the same time we came to 
a well, and abreast of the village of Debrent, a 
most picturesque looking place, under the moun- 
tain on our right ; the population is estimated 
at two hundred Turkish houses. The peaks of 
Mount Tmolus began here to assume the fan- 
tastic shapes that continue most of the way to 
Sardis. 

The road is over a fine plain, and at a quarter 
past ten we crossed a wide but dry water-course ; 
and about eleven o'clock were dismounted at 
the door of the Cafe of Vourkanle, called also 
sometimes, but incorrectly, Ourganle. Every 
Turkish name has its signification ; and Vour- 
kanle, says Kyriacos, an excellent Turkish scho- 
lar, njeans “ much blood shedding; ” a very 
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likely and appropriate name for a place in the 
plains of Sardis, where so much blood has been 
shed in every period of history. Perhaps this 
may have its origin in some battle of later Turk- 
ish times, but more probably the Turks have 
only preserved a tradition which existed ages 
before. 

Three large tumuli, which lay on the right of 
the road, at half past eleven, were incontestable 
evidences that much blood had been shed, and 
the thousands that fell now mingle their dust in 
peace. In ten minutes more we crossed a green 
ridge, running down into the plain, and at one 
extremity of which 1 fancied, on a former jour- 
ney, that I saw the remains of a square entrenched 
camp ; the ridge itself is probably the ancient 
Roman road. 

We travelled on till we reached the cafe and 
village of AchmetRe at twenty minutes after 
twelve, crossing a stream close to it ; and we 
saw nothing more remarkable than several cara- 
vans of camels, having a horse for their leader, 
instead of their usual conducteur, an ass ! and 
this on the very plains where Cyrus owed his 
victory over Croesus, chiefly to the horror which 
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horses of that day had for the gentlemen with 
the hunch-back. 

Civilization is progressing even on the plains 
of Sardis, as proved by a large new khan of su- 
perior appearance which we reached at half past 
twelve. For the next hour we had little to re- 
mark, except the extensive plain on our left, and 
the continually changing forms of the peaks of 
Tmolus on the right ; and about half past one 
we saw a village some way down in the plain 
on the left ; ISIilcom called it Titan, but whe- 
ther it be so or Hamicl^, or either, I would 
not venture to determine. 

A much more intere-sting object was now the 
Acropolis of Sardis rising before us, and pre- 
senting a striking resemblance to the mountain 
above the town of Zante, and the soft sand- 
stone rock distorted and rent in the same ex- 
traordinary manner, and perhaps by the same 
agency, of earthquakes. 

With our eyes fixed on this crumbling monu- 
ment of the grandeur and nothingness of man, 
and looking in Vain for the city, whose mul- 
titudes lie under the countless sepulchral 
hillocks on the other side of the Hermus, we 
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arrived at what was once the metropolis of 
Lydia. 

If I should be asked what impresses the mind 
most strongly, on beholding Sardis, I should say, 
its indescribable solitude, like the darkness in 
Egypt, darkness that could be foU. So the deep 
solitude of the spot, once the “ lady of king- 
doms,” produces a corresponding feeling of de- 
solate ahandonnient in the mind, which can never 
be forgotten. 

Connect this feeling with the messao-e of the 
Apocalypse to the church of Sardis, “ Thou 
hast a name that thou livest, and art dead ; I will 
come on thee as a thiefj and thou shalt not 
know what hour I will come upon thee and 
then look round and ask, where are the churches, 
where are the Christians of Sardis ? The tumuli 
beyond the Hermus reply, “All dead!” suffer- 
ing the infliction of the threatened judgment of 
God, for the abuse of their privileges. Let the 
unbeliever then be asked. Is there no truth in 
prophecy ? no reality in religion ? 

We walked along the banks of the famed Pac- 
tolus, and thence to the two remaining pillars 
of the temple of Cybele, one of the oldest mo- 
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numents at present existing in the world, and 
erected only three hundred years after the tem- 
ple of Solomon. Mr. Dethier made a sketch of 
it, and we afterwards took a slight view of the 
theatre, stadium, and remains of the churches ; 
and the ruin called the Gerusia, but conjectured 
by Mr. M'Farlane to have been a church. 

I examined it with much attention once more, 
though I had formerly made a plan of it, and 
would gladly have been convinced that it had 
been a church ; but there was so much evidence 
against it, and particularly in its position, which 
is north and south, instead of east and west, that 
I reluctantly was compelled to abandon the idea. 
It appeared much more dilapidated than when I 
first saw it, and so did the church which is above 
the mill. That on the plain was clearly a very 
early and magnificent building, and I regretted 
that I had no time to take the ground-plan and 
dimensions. 

It is remarkable, that the Turks call the 
branch of the Pactolus which is on the east 
side — not that near the temple of Cybele — by a 
name signifying “ the river of riches,” preserv- 
ing the tradition of the g-oWen-st reamed Pacto- 
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lus, and confirming the observations in my former 
journey.* 

We mounted our horses again, at four o’clock, 
for Salickly, which by Milcom’s calculation was 
three hours distant, and, as he wished us to be- 
lieve, not reachable by daylight. Well aware 
that it could not be so far, we notwithstanding 
hastened on, and at too quick a pace to take 
much observation on the way, fearful of being 
benighted, or, what was as bad, arriving too late 
to find a lodging. 

The road lay over the plain, and being uninter- 
esting, we lost nothing ; but we were agreeably 
surprised to find ourselves at Salickly within half 
the calculated time, viz. at half past five o’clock, 
and we were not a minute too early ; the ba- 

* The bed of this stream and the stones are not golden at 
present, but of a dark ochreous colour, as if containing iron. 
Mineralogists are, I believe, agreed that most of the aurifer- 
ous sands in all parts of the world, are of a black or reddish 
colour, and are consequently ferruginous. It was observed 
by Reaumur, that the sand which accompanies the gold of 
most rivers, is composed of particles of iron, and small grains 
of rubies and hyacinth. Titanium has also been detected in 
the same sand ; and it would appear from the chalybeate 
springs which liave been discovered in that part of North Ca- 
rolina which affords gold, that the soil is there ferruginous. 
The gold ore of Jlmeca is decidedly ferruginous. 
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zaar-day being to-morrow, every hole in the vil- 
lage was filled to overflowing ; and had it not 
been for a kind-hearted Jew we might have en- 
joyed the refreshing breezes of the street all 
night. 

Travellers would do well to avoid arriving at 
any place on the eve of the bazaar or market 
day ; every other day in the week, probably half 
or more of the houses are shut up unoccupied, 
but the bazaar-day is the grand day of business 
and rendezvous for every man of business, for 
miles around the village, from the vender of 
Tchibouks to the mender of old shoes. 

Our kind-hearted Jew, it is a pity we have for- 
gotten to immortalize his name, was a possessor 
of an apartment about ten feet by eight, on the 
Rez au Chauss^e, which he had completely filled 
to the ceiling (if there had been one, as there 
was not) with every variety of vendible ware, 
calculating on a golden harvest. 

It is impossible to enumerate his merchandize, 
the mixture was of so heterogeneous a nature ; 
but there were heaps of skins, drest and undrest, 
bags, bales and boxes, buffaloes’ horns, salt fish, 
and other things not less savoury ; all were 
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thrust out, and had the exclusive occupation 
of the entire apartment. We were fearful that 
some of the Israelitish property, being of too 
minute a description to be well seen at such an 
hour, might have remained behind ; but our 
fears were groundless, and our honesty unim- 
peached. 

Wednesday, October ^4^. — In a village of fifty 
houses, (for that is the number of Turkish, and 
only one Greek,) overflowing with buyers and 
sellers, almost enough for five hundred, there 
was no fear of oversleeping ; and we were up by 
daylight, and making our purchases for the 
journey. 

Kyriacos, who was at the head of the commis- 
sariat, bargained for a stock of fish from the 
Hermus, which had been submitted to the frying- 
pan long before the sun was up, figs and eggs, 
milk and yaourt ; while I added to our travel- 
ling case two articles which were subsequently 
found invaluable ; a tin sconce or lamp, and a 
tin cup or boiler ; both for a piastre, for bargains 
may be had at Salickly. 

I should be ungrateful to Salickly, if I did not 
enumerate some of the rich variety of merchan- 
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dize exposed— not in the shops, for there were 
none — but upon the ground, in this day of the 
bazaar. There were the necessaries, and even 
luxuries of life. There were shoes and toe- 
turned slippers, black and red ; turban shawls 
and scull-caps ; hor.se and ass shoes, lor camels 
wear none ; travelling lenishes and tailors’ nee- 
dles ; blue beads for camel’s neck.s ; toilet look- 
inri'-olasses, and "Uin mastic ■ lartre assurtmeiit of 
cordage and pnhink tackle ; and in eartiien 
ware, choice varieties of .sbiiana.s and dedjnrt's 
and gfnnndries.'* 

Thou!j’o tliere is but one Greek lioii'C in .Sa- 
lickly. yet there is a chapel, prob.ibly in the 
same house, u hicb has a nuim.'rou-: conurega- 
tion from the neiLdibourhood ev<'rv .Smiiia\. 

Early a^ we bad ri'cn, it wa- balfpa^t eitrht 
before we w<'re on our hor-c-, tor it u.i' not an 
affair of a moment to arr.ii):_M- saddle-, and iiOL:- 
gatre-baii', /c//o/’//i'.v and pa plinous. (turriaile lav 
over the plain, m a diiectnui nearh ea-t, and ue 
were for «ome tiim> amid't tint ket-^ id tamari'k 
and I'urcoman ' tent'. 

It 1 .' difficult to describe the appeal ance nl the 
“ \\ HtfT pitriiM '* r--.\ t r» lx i!f r> 4*r v.iuf ■ ji > 1 , s .tt.»i j-f j ^ 
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lower and nearest ridge of Mount Tmolus, which, 
as before, lay on the right, but more distant ; and 
more difficult to account satisfactorily for this ap- 
pearance. It looks like a continued line of low 
sand-hills, or as if the whole of the soil had been 
washed down from the lofty mountain which rises 
immediately above, leaving the rocks bare, and 
that these lower hills were formed by this soil. * 
It is too extravagant to suppose, perhaps, that 
the whole of this plain was once the crater of 
an immense volcano, and the plain subsequently 
formed by alluvial deposit. 

At half-past nine we came to the banks of a 
river, in other seasons passed by a wooden bridge 
which was near, but in this season of most ex- 
traordinary drought, there was very little water, 
and we forded it. This is the river which is 
passed so repeatedly between Debrent and Bul- 
ladan ; then flows at the distance of an hour 
and half before Allah-sher, (Philadelphia ;) and 
pursues its course till it falls into the Herraus. 
As there is no other river deserving the name 
near Philadelphia, this must be the Cogamus. 

* The rock of Gibraltar, as approached from the east, 
presents a soniewliat similar appearance. 
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On the left of our road lies a village called 
either Titan or Eycarn. It is true the names are 
not at all alike, but we were not quite satisfied 
with the correctness of Milcora’s information, he 
having already (since yesterday morning) an- 
nounced to us two Titans on the road, and we 
began to fancy ourselves on the site of the war 
so famed in ancient mythology. 

At a quarter past ten we came to the village 
of Dourasolou. AVhatever may be the etymology 
of this name, it is not a tempting residence ; 
cold and cheerless as Greenland in winter, and 
not very mildly treated by the sunbeams in sum- 
mer, as we may infer from a number of pits in 
which the cor??, &c. is kept during the summer 
months, covered deep with straw, and above 
with mounds of earth. 

We now take a south-eastern course over an 
extensive open country, without a single tree, or 
vestige of human habitation, at least of modern 
times ; for at a quarter past eleven, some frag- 
ments of columns, &c. on the right, are evi- 
dences that living- beings, (or, if it is a cemetery, 
dead ones,) have on other days occupied the 
spot. Vv'e cross a water-course very near 

D Q 
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this, and a road leading probably to Philadel- 
phia. 

In the large French map of Count Guillemi- 
not, the town of Dioshieron is placed nearly on 
this spot, but most erroneously, for that place lay 
on the south side of Mount Tmolus in the vale 
of the Cajster, as is clear from that river being 
named on the medals of Dioshieron. At the 
same time, it is probable the columns belonged 
to some Lydian temple, and we fancied we saw 
a spot near, which, a little elevated, had been the 
emplacemen'. 

The continued sameness of this most uninter- 
esting country, as uninviting as the steppes of 
Russia, was at length relieved by the approach 
of one human being. He was a Turk, coming 
towards us with a steady, determined step. He 
was the bearer of dispatches, but he neither 
wore the silver greyhound, nor received the pay 
of a royal messenger. Milcom recognized in 
him an old acquaintance, a Smyrniote, or half 
Smyrniote and half Persian, as his life appeared 
pretty equally divided in journeying on foot be- 
tween the two. 

He was now returning from Erivan, whither 
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he had been dispatched by a merchant of Smyrna, 
and the dispatches were certainly not conveyed 
with the velocity of steam ; yet three months is 
not a very long time for a foot courier to find 
his way to Erivan, to get his dispatches and return 
to Smyrna. Nor was his pay exorbitant, being 
six hundred piastres for the journey and return, 
something about seven pounds English currency 
at the present exchange. 

At a quarter past twelve, Milcom, whose 
throat seemed to sympathize with the present 
drought, and as if indued with that instinct by 
which horses are said to know that they are ap- 
proaching water, though even at a considerable 
distance, alighted at a little shed by the road side, 
within which he found a large vase full of excel- 
lent water, replenished every day for the thirsty 
traveller, who would in vain seek it elsewhere. 

Does not the beautiful definition of genuine 
charity instantly occur to the mind? “ Whosoever 
shall give a cup of cold wateronlyuntooneof these 
little ones, in the name of a disciple, verily I 
say unto you, he shall in no way lose his reward.” 
And yet he that placed the vase of water in the 
shed, and brought it from a considerable distance. 
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and placed it there every day, was not a Chris- 
tian — hut, a poor, despised, Mahometan ! 

And what did this poor man propose to him- 
self? It could neither be to receive money nor 
thanks, for having filled the vase perhaps before 
sunrise, he never returns to it till the following 
morning. Shall we deny him, though he be 
not a Christian, the justice of supposing that 
he had a benevolent heart, and what is better 
still, that he did it from love to God ? He 
places not the vase for the “ disciple,” only — it is 
not for those exclusively who hold common 
faith with himself, — but, like the heavenly virtue 
of benevolence, the refreshing draught is as free 
to the giaour as to the disciples of the prophet. 

Surely such a people, whenever the period 
shall arrive that they receive the water of life 
from Him, who invites all to come and buy water 
without money and without price — the living 
water of everlasting life — will be much more likely 
to be an honour to Christianity, than multitudes 
who now bear the name. 

These little water repositories are to be met 
with in every direction. This is not a charity of 
modern date ; for Tavernier tells us, that in 
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SToing froin AfiunjkaraliiAsar towards Tocat : 
“ II y a line cliose a rcinarqucr dans cette route, 
et en beanconp d’antres, qni inontre qn’il y a 
de la cliarite parnii les Tnrcs. Snr la plupart 
des grands cheinins qui sont fort eloignez des 
rivieres ils ont fait des cisternes, on quand la 
pluie vient a inanquer en de certaines annees, on 
apporte des villages voisins de I’eau pour les pas- 
sans, qni sans cela suffriroient beanconp.” 

The hills on the right, sterile, reddish brown, 
and almost bare of vegetation, show that we are 
approaching the Katacecauniene. Atone o clock 
our course was east by north, and soon after we 
came to a fountain and alrnond-tree, near which 
Mr. Dethier narrowly escaped a broken limb, 
being thrown from his horse, or rather, as he 
was an excellent horseman, threw himself off 
with great adroitness, as the animal was falling 
upon its side on a craggy rock. 

A deep torrent-bed lay close on the right of 
the road at a quarter past one, and continued to 
do so all the way to the cafe called Cokedere, 
where we alighted at ten minutes before two. I 
recognized the place as the memorable site of my 
adventure with Milcom in 1826, when, losing 
our way from Koola, we passed the night in this 
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open, and at that time untenanted, shed, and had 
our slumbers broken in upon before sunrise by a 
pasha and his numerous suite going to Aleppo.* 

* The reader will permit me to give an extract from my 
former work. “ Awoke, at a very early hour, by the passing 
of horsemen, and loaded camels, horses, and mules, without 
number. It was the pasha of Magnesia going to take pos- 
session of his new appointment at Aleppo. A great throng of 
his suite, the principal officers, came into our shed, expecting 
to find it a cafinet. it was amusing to see their attendants, 
one after another, preparing coffee, &c. for their masters. A 
circular flat box, covered with red leather, in which about a 
dozen cups and their silver zapbis were neatly arranged in 
compartments lined with cotton, and a cylindrical red leather- 
case, containing the cofl'ee and boiler, composed generally the 
whole travelling apparatus. The winding along the ravine 
road of this interminable line of horsemen, magnificently 
habited in every costume, and of their fine spirited horses, as 
gorgeously caparisoned; the foot soldiers, principally Alba- 
nians, in their most characteristic dresses ; the Delhis, with 
their long spears, and high cylindrical black caps, (two or 
three feet high, and six inches only in breadth,) camels and 
camel drivers, mules and muleteers, &c. &c., presented a sight 
curious and picturesque in the extreme. No less than two 
thousand persons composed the pasha’s suite. He was him- 
self in the rear with his harem. The road had been recently re- 
paired for the passage of the pasha to his government, afford- 
ing a striking illustration of Scripture : “ He shall prepare 
the way before him.” The rough places were attempted to 
be made plain ; but, from the winding direction of the moun- 
tain, the crooked could not be made straight. The taktara- 
vans of the ladies of the harem will still find a difficult pas- 
sage, and have many a terrible jog.” 
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Whether the cafidji was the ancient proprietor of 
the mansion, and wished to be paid for our former 
accommodation, it is certain he was not con- 
tented with the present remuneration made him 
for the permission to seat ourselves on the 
ground outside the caf6, and eat our own provi- 
sions, but he received nothing in addition but 
a pithy reprimand from Milcom, which detained 
us till half-past two. 

Our road lay along the torrent-bed as before, 
till we gradually ascended and reached the sum- 
mit of a hill at a quarter past three. Here we 
could not complain that the view which presents 
itself is, like the former part of the road, an un- 
interesting one ; on the contrary, it is one which, 
from its contrast to any thing we had hitherto 
seen, while it strongly excites, almost for the first 
moments appals the mind. 

The prominent objects in an extensive view 
are four mountains, evidently all volcanic : three 
of them have craters, yet the principal indication 
of their having been volcanoes is from the form ; 
for the mountains themselves, or large hills 
rather, though of a brownish and dark colour, 
bore no other evidence as yet of what they once 


were. 



KXTIVCT VOLCANOES. 

In a short time, liowever, all doubt is re- 
moved ; for at four o’clock we rode through the 
midst of lava, that is to say, both our road and 
the ground on the right and left are completely 
covered with small volcanic stones. We passed 
over much of this, and then for a time found 
ourselves beyond its limits ; but, having subse- 
quently ascended to a considei’able elevation 
commanding an extensive view, we saw what 
may properly be designated as the great volcanic 
)!2ountain of Koola. 

The descent was long, and by a troublesome 
road. It was growing dark, but we were notwith- 
standing favoured with a fine view of the town 
of Koohi, and the lava plains or ridges about it, 
long before we arrived there, which was at six 
o’clock. 

Koola, or Kula, contains about fitteen hundred 
houses, one tenth of which are Greek, and its com- 
merce, according to Major Keppel, is in carpets, 
red dye, shoes, and opium. It is supposed by Colo- 
nel Leake to stand on the site of the ancient Ma;o- 
nia ; but this is at variance with Pliny’s account, 
who places Moeonia on the river Cogamus, at 
the foot of Mount Tmoius. It is possible and 
probable that Pliny is incorrect, but if not, we 
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must look for Moeonia between Bulladan and 
Philadelphia, perhaps about Ignighioul.* 

In this case, I should be disposed to hazard the 
conjecture that the ruins at Ghiculdiz were those 
of Hierocsesarea ; a town certainly in Lydia, 
and called by one author aMceonian town, though 
placed by Ptolemy near Thyatira. My principal 
reasons in support of this opinion are, first, that 
there is an epochon the medals of Hieroc2esarea,as 
on the inscriptions found at Kula and Ghiculdiz, 
and no such occurs on the medals of Moeonia ; 
and I have a large medallion of Hierocaesarea 
sent to me from Kula, and have seen two other 
coins of the same city at Kula. After all. Colonel 
Leake is probably right, in supposing the passage 
in Pliny is wrongly punctuated, f 

* There is nothing in Kula itself to confirm the belief that 
it stands on the site of an ancient town ; the numerous marbles, 
&c. with inscriptions, liaving been evidently transported from 
Ghiculdiz, only three miles from Kula ; and which, lying on 
the north-west of it, must be near Menne, the Megna of Major 
Keppel. In my first journey I spoke of Kula as occupying 
the site of one of the Mmoiiian towns, not then aware of the 
existence of ruins at Ghiculdiz ; and if 1 had found any consi- 
derable ancient remains at Menne, I should have considered 
that as the probable site of the town of Moeonia ; but I saw little 
or nothing of remote antiquity, and the few vestiges were chiefly 
of the lowest times of the Greek empire , 

f Several inscriptions found at Kula were published by 
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Major Kcppel, most of which have an epoch, supjMsed, with 
great probability by Colonel Leake, to be that of the battle of 
Actium, which was in general use under the Roman emperors. 
The following inscriptions having also an epoch, may assist in 
determining the name of the ancient city. 

H 

1. Eroac 2PE M . AtteXXoiou . K. A/j/nia 
'TeXevra cQoji/ lq' AfftricXtjTriacric o Trartjp TXvKeta 

H 

H rercovua rrjy dvyarepa eretfirjtrav. Eroac. TA . M . ArreXXotov 
AfTut:Xtj7nacr}^ reXevra erwv tc. A(r(TKXriTTLacr^(i n Trarrjp 
VXviCeifl 7} TEKQVPa Toy VIOV €T€lpt 1 ]OaV‘ 

“ On the 20th day of the month Apellaeus, in the year 295, 
died Ammia, at the age of si.xteen years. Her father Ascle- 
piades and mother Glycia, have honoured their daughter. 

“In the year 301, and the month Apellaeus, Asclepiades died 
also at the age of sixteen years. Asclepiades his father and 
mother Glycia have honoured their son.” 

Probably Glycia is the same mentioned in one of Major 
Keppel's inscriptions, which records the pedigree of the 
family, the date being “ In the month Dius, of the year 299.” 

H H 

2. E-ovc . To . M. Yveppo . . In the month Hyperbor : 

Afivyrat Kai Taria.ofthe year 370, Amyntas andTatia. 
Eoretc AXe^aySe 
MeXTiyr/ oi ^vyrpoip 
Murrac o nawTrot; 

Tiyp 7j XlapfiT] Xjjyoc 
Kai ApptayoQ ot ira 

AveiKpTOy ereifir) (eroy) . have honoured Anicetus. 
Anicetus also occurs in an inscription published by Major 
Keppel, though at a much earlier date. Another Anicetus, in 
the preceding century, presided over the Christian church, as 
Pope. 
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Female beauty at Koola — Volcano called Kara-dewit, the 
“ black inkstand ” — Another large volcano — Road descends 
over an ancient ridge of lava — Laylay cafe and Chifflik — 
Dopes kalesi, or Davala — Ascend the Acropolis, and search 
for ruins of Tabala — View of volcanic district from thence 
— Extraordinary formation of Tufa beneath the acropolis — 
Curious green mineral — Enter on a region of basaltic dykes 
and causeways — Observations on the Katacecaumene dis- 
trict — Attempt to account for it by supposing vicinity of sea 
at an earlier period — Evidences that the whole of these 
countries were once under the ocean. 

Thursday, October 25. — In a little routiere, 
which I desired friend Kyriacos to make for me, 
several years ago, of the road between AflSum- 
karabissar and Smyrna, mentioning the dis- 
tances and matters worthy of observation in each 
town, Koola (or Kula) is described as trds re- 
nommee for beautiful women. Our friend has 
been seeking some time to establish himself in 
society, by the choice of a wife ; and therefore 
we attributed it to this, that we could not get 
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away from Kula, this paradise of Houris, till 
half past ten o’clock. Kyriacos may be forgiven, 
for Major Keppel says he was particularly struck 
with the appearance of the women, and that their 
holyday headdress is quite classical, bearing a 
strong resemblance to the Phrygian cap. 

The high ridge of lava lay on the left of the 
road, and we rode through the narrow pass in 
the rock at eleven o’clock, having the volcano 
called Kara-dowit (the black inkstand) a short 
way off on the same side. At forty minutes after 
eleven, another large volcano was on our right. 
We saw here numerous detached pieces of basalt; 
and the road descended over an ancient ridge of 
lava. At twenty-five after twelve a tumulus, 
called Hicr tepe, lay on the loft. 

Having passed a large burial-ground, we came, 
at ten minutes before one, to a cafinet called 
Laylay Cafinet ; near it is a village, whence it 
takes its name, Laylay Chiffiik. From hence we 
saw, with a telescope, distinct causeways of ba- 
salt on the summit of the opposite mountains ; 
and heard of a cavern, probably volcanic, extend- 
ing a great way under ground. There are some 
trifling remains near the cafe, but being con- 
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structed of small stones, they cannot be of very 
remote antiquity, unless the facing-stones have 
been removed. 

We left the caf6 at twenty minutes after one, 
and at two o’clock crossed the Hermus, even at 
this season of drought a considerable river. The 
scenery around us was full of interest, and in ad- 
dition to the volcanic district on the left, a magni- 
ficent mountain rises in front, detached on either 
side from the adjoining ranges, and having also 
some masses of basalt at the summit. This is the 
Dopes kalesi, (or Topos kalesi, the “ place of 
the castle,”) called also Davala, and which we 
felt assured now, as I had been when I formerly 
passed at the foot of it, was the commanding 
acropolis of the town of Tabala 5 the change of 
the T into D being of common occurrence in 
modern Greek, and the B pronounced as V. 

Strongly excited by the hope of finding consi- 
derable remains on the top of this mountain, the 
l^eyaXaiq Tfinratg, I had heard of in my first journey, 
&c. we alighted at the base of the acropolis ; and 
though the ascent was infinitely better adapted 
for goats than men, we advanced boldly, and 
scarcely allowing ourselves time to look round 
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and breathe a little, we gained the summit, 
an undertaking of no inconsiderable labour- 
Like many other periods in human life, when ex- 
citement runs high, and the land of promise seems 
within our reach, it was our fate to be completely 
disappointed. Neither temple nor theatre, nor 
even the juE-yaXatc rpu-n-aic, Were to be seen : yet, 
though we saw nothing that could be called ves- 
tiges of a city so ancient as Tabala, there were 
fragments of walls, cisterns, and houses ; but if 
not Turkish, they could not be earlier than the 
lowest times of the Greek empire. This cer- 
tainly was a disappointment, for Tabala was 
among the list of discoveries we had promised 
ourselves, and to fail at the outset was discou- 
raging. 

However, the view from this spot, which I 
must still call the acropolis, on better grounds 
than Mr. Oldbuck for his camp of Agricola, on 
the Kaim of Kimprunes, after the eclaircisse- 
ment of the A. D. L. L., was so magnificent 
and extraordinary, that we were put again into 
tolerable good- humour. We observed in the 
direction of Koola, or rather more to the north, 
three distinct ridges of lava, black as night, sepa- 
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rated one from the other by low hills, and 
running' east and west. The three bellows of 
Typho are therefore clearly made out. The lava 
forms the upper strata on all the mountains 
round, resting on a light-coloured rock or earth ; 
and it was very remarkable that the deep chasm 
or valley which separated the Dopos kalesi, on 
which we stood, from the adjoining mountains on 
the north, was effected by the agency of water, 
long subsequent to the deposition of the lava on 
the summit. 

Descending the mountain, we remounted our 
horses, and soon after three ascended the hill from 
the river (Hermus.) We were much struck by 
the forms into which the light-coloured substance, 
most probably tufa, under the upper or volcanic 
stratum of the Dopos kalesi was thrown ; and 
the remark in my first journey was strictly true, 
that “ it is absolutely necessary to go quite close, 
in order to be convinced that you do not actually 
see clusters of circular turrets, of rich and ele- 
gant construction, &c. 

“ The rocky summit, split and rent. 

Formed turret, dome, and battlement. 

Or seemed fantastically set. 

With cujwla or minaret; 

VOL. I. E 
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Wild crests as pagod over decked. 

Or mosque of eastern architect. ” 

Lady uf the Lake. 

As we were ascending the road on the oppo- 
site side we observed in the rock on the left an 
ancient and well-formed arch ; a better evidence 
than any thing we had seen on the Dopos kalesi, 
that an ancient town really existed very near it ; 
and if so, beyond doubt the town of Tabala, for 
that town was on the Hermus, as appears by the 
medals of which I had seen two at Kula yester- 
day morning. 

Before we had reached the top of the hill we 
were induced to alight by large masses of a green 
semi-transparent silex ; had it been the matrix 
of emerald, we should have coveted Mr. Edward 
Brown’s secret for cleansing the emeralds that he 
brought from the mines of Suez in Egypt ; and 
we should have loaded our haybays well, in hope 
of a good purchaser in another Grand Duke. 
As it was, it appeared to be simply silex, though 
it glared and flickered in the sunbeams in a very 
tantalizing manner to the eye of one not a jeweller. 

The country increases every step in interest 
for the geologist. At a quarter before four, we 
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are absolutely in the region of basaltic dykes 
and causeways. Some immense masses had fallen, 
large as mountains, in all directions, and were 
lying towards every point of the compass. In 
some places, the road passes over the top of a 
basaltic causeway, the heads of the columns as 
regularly placed as those of Staffa, or the Giant’s 
Causeway. By what wonderful convulsion of na- 
ture were the other masses detached from their 
first position, and hurled about in such chaotic 
confusion? And at what period, and to what 
agency, are to be ascribed their primary forma- 
tion and position?* 

Monsieur de Saint Fond describes basalt to be “ une sub- 
stance volcanique noire, quelquefois grise on un peu verdatrej 
inattaquable aux acides, fusible sans addition, donnant, quand 
elle est pure, et non alteree, quelques etincelles lorsq’on la 
frappe avec I’acier treuipe, susceptible du poli, et devenant 
alors une des meilleures pierres de touche. Cette substance 
doit etre regardee comme la matiere la plus homogene, la 
plus fondue, et en raeme temps, la plus impacte que rejettent 
les volcans. On trouve le basalte dispose en masses irregu- 
liers, ou en masses qui affectent des especes de couches paral- 
leles, horizontales, ou inclinees ; en prismes triangulaires, 
quarres, pentagones, hexagones, eptagones, octagones, et 
meme selou quelques auteurs a neuf cotes ; les prismes sent 
regulieres ou irregulieres, d’une seule piece, ou articules ; on 
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These are questions to be solved by much abler 
geologists than I am ; yet there are circum- 
stances connected with the extraordinary coun- 
try we have been riding through to-day, which 
cannot but powerfully strike even the most un- 
acquainted with that interesting science. 

The Katacecaumene, or district of subterranean 
combustion, was so named in the very earliest 
times ; — Strabo, and others, mention it as covered 
with volcanic substances. The volcanoes had 
ceased to burn long before his day, and the fa- 
ble of Typho carries up the period when they 
became extinct to the remotest periods of my- 
thological tradition. We have seen, to-day, se- 
veral of these volcanoes, seas of black lava, ba- 
saltic causeways in all directions, &c. &c. 

We are told it is a general rule, “ subject 
only to very slight and doubtful exceptions, that 
all groups of volcanic mountains are in the 
neighbourhood of large masses of salt water. 


trouve nieme le basnite en boiile, en table, &c .” — Recherches 
srtr /es ]'ol< rms etehiis dii Virarais el du Velay, p. 134. 

It is said that fragments of basalt are found in the river 
Tmolus, hut upon what aidhorifv, and what this river is, is 
uiirertain. 
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At the same time it is observed, that though this 
does not appear to extend to the class of extin- 
guished volcanoes, yet at the period when these 
volcanoes were in activity, the greater part were 
near the sea, if not underneath it, and that the 
rest were exposed to the access of water, derived 
from the lakes, which had been left in the low 
situations when the mass of the ocean had re- 
tired.” If it be asked, how water can be a suffi- 
ciently powerful agent to produce such extraor- 
dinary effects, we are told by Dr. Daubeny, 
who is perhaps the greatest authority of the pre- 
sent day on the subject, that if “ the metallic 
bases of the earths and alkalies exist in sufficient 
quantity in the interior of the earth, and if water 
be admitted to them, from what is known of the 
violence of the action in our minute experiments, 
a heat would be produced quite equal to all the 
effects which are exhibited in volcanic eruptions.’’ 

In attempting to explain by this, the formation 
of the Katacecaumene district, the sea, at present, 
is much too distant ; but are there any evidences 
actually existing, or supported by tradition, that 
the sea once did come much nearer to it, if it 
was not entirely covered bv the ocean ? 
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The Hermus passes through the volcanic dis- 
trict, and if we trace its course from its estuary 
into the gulf of Smyrna, we shall see that for a 
great extent of way it passes through extensive 
plains almost to the town of Kula. There is, 
therefore, no reason why we may not suppose 
that at a very remote period, long before the 
days of Croesus or Halyattes, these plains might 
not have been maritime. The singular appear- 
ance of the lower ridges of Mount Tmolus, 
which has been already noticed, seems to be a 
confirmation of this opinion. The vale of the 
Cayster may have been also a creek between the 
promontories of Messogis and Tmolus, ages, of 
course, before the popular cry of “ Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians,” and this theory applies 
with much more certainty to the vale, or rather 
extensive plain of the Meander, which is posi- 
tively known to have been flowed over by the 
sea at a considerable distance from the present 
coast ; and the hillocks which are now to be seen 
rising out of the plain, are as clearly proved to 
have once been the islands, called Lade, Ose- 
basha, &c. * 

■ It is j)itj|icr that should isoticc the j^rtat cliaiigxs on 
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Add to this, the tradition that the sea, or at 
least the salt-water, actually did come np, once, 
as far as Apamea, very near the sources of the 
Meander, for that river was said to be navigable 
for ships even so far. Many names of places 
bordering on the plains of the Meander, still bear 
internal evidence of this ; as Denisli, Denis or 
Dinis, being the aea. The lake between Ishekli 

this coast, at the mouth of the Meander, hy the amazing depo- 
sition of mud and earth in the course of ages — changes that 
have so completely altered the face of things, as described by 
the ancients, that the first of modern geographers was totally 
misled in his estimate of the ancient geography, by attempting 
to reconcile it with the modern, on the ground of the imper- 
fect description of it in the ancient books. M. D’Anville 
had no conception that the gulf of Latmus received the 
Meander ; but supposed a considerable space to exist between 
them ; and therefore places jMiletus twelve miles from the 
mouth of the Meander, although in reality they were both in 
the same place ; nor was he aware that the gulf itself no 
longer existed; that its wide opening to the sea was closed up 
by alluvions ; aud the island of Lade, so often mentioned as a 
rendezvous in the history of the naval warfare of ancient times, 
become a part of the main land, rising, like the rock of Dum- 
barton, from the marshy soil ; and, moreover, that the inner 
part ol the gulf was transformed into a fresh-water lake ! — 
Rennell’s Geography of Western Asia, Vol. ii. p. 30. 

Mr. Hamilton saw naked rocks, like islets, between Tralles 
and Magnesia; and Pliny speaks of the island of Hybanda, 
tv\o handled stadia (twenty-live miles) within the land. 
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and Deenare, {^Apamea , ) called Denis, the sea, &c. j 
and it is remarkable that Mount Messogis, parti- 
cularly between Nozli and Guzel-hissar, presents 
the same appearance as Mount Tmolus in the 
lower ridges or sand-like looking hillocks which 
seem to belt, as it were, the higher bank ranges 
of both mountains. 

There is, therefore, quite enough to give plau- 
sibility to the conjecture, that the sea was occe 
sufficiently near the Katacecaumene to have pro- 
duced the various phenomena which exist there. 
But there is also much reason for supposing that 
the whole of these countries were once under 
the ocean. I do not bring forward tiie opinion 
of Hasselquist as proof of this fact ; hut he says, 
when riding over Mount Sipylus, from Smyrna 
to Magnesia, “ that it was a view so odd, that 
I doubt whether any man who has not seen the 
eastern countries can have any idea of it ; a mix- 
ture of hills and valleys, like the high billows and 
gulfs in a boisterous sea. In no place was it 
more evident that the continent we call earth was 
in the beginning the bottom of the sea.” 

Now, certainly, the traveller who is acquaint- 
ed with the country extending through the cen- 
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tre of Asia Minor, as far or fartlier than Ciesa- 
rea, sees much to induce him to believe that at 
some period or other that country was covered 
by the sea ; and that the unceasing continuity of 
plains surrounded by mountains, and connected 
with each other by a narrow outlet, were, after 
the sea had subsided, so many salt-water lakes. 
Of these, the greater part became dry, and 
changed into plains ; while numbers remain still, 
all either salt or nitrous, and some of them suffi- 
ciently near the Katacecaumene, perhaps much 
nearer in their subterranean pro.ximity, to have 
occasioned volcanic action at a much later pe- 
riod than we have any reason to believe the now 
e-xtinct volcanoes were in combustion. In the 
name of Laodicea Combusta, we liave evidence 
that the volcanic region extended so far eastward : 
and the remarkable and extensive lake Tatta, 
jiroducing such abundance of salt in the days of 
Strabo, and still supplying all the surrounding 
country, is another link in the chain of probabi- 
lities, that Asia Minor, at least the centre and 
western part of it, was once under the ocean. 

It is satisfactory to find that I am supported 
in this hypothesis, whether visionary or well- 
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founded, that the waters of the Mediterraiieun 
Auiy have in a former age covered much of Asia 
Minor, by a similar conjecture of Mr. Strang- 
ways in his geology of Russia. Describing the 
Steppe extending between the Black Sea and the 
Caspian, and which is covered with sand and 
sea shells, he concludes there was formerly a 
communication of tlio Black Sea with the Cas- 
pian, and of the latter with the salt lake, Aral ; 
according to which there must formerly have 
been either two inland seas separated by land in 
the neighbourhood of the Bosphorus, or the Me- 
diterranean must have extended to the interior 
of -Asia as far as the low steppe continues ; and 
in that case its eastern shore would have been 
the high land, which, in the steppe of the Kirghis, 
connects the Atlay with the Himmalaya moun- 
tains. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Arrival at Sirghe — ^Lodged in an Oda — Summoned before 
the Aga — Kyriacos’s interview with him — Stone of myste- 
ry — Information respecting the site and remains of Bagm — 
Visit to tlie Aga — Leave Sirghe and miss our road — Mag- 
nificent view — Peaks of Mount Ida in the Troad — Village 
of Sarigu — Discovery of a tine mineral spring of carbonic 
acid gas — Turkish washerwomen — Village of Takmaque — 
Arrive at Achmatla — Description of an Oda— Ancient 
building on the mountain behind Achmatla. 

At twenty minutes after four o’clock, having 
crossed the wide bed of a river, dry now, as in 
my first journey, and forded the Hermus at five, 
we arrived in another quarter of an hour at the 
village of Sirghe. 

We halted at the conac of the Aga, but in- 
stead of being allowed the honour of lodging 
under his roof, he sent a man to conduct us to a 
mainon, or rather Chainhre tie Charite, called an 
Oda ; a word which literally means only chain- 
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ber , but par excellence, the chamber, or, as im- 
plied, the stranger s chamber. The proprietor 
hospitably brought us a forest of wood ; and a 
host of Turks favoured us with their society, 
among them the son of the Aga, with his brace 
of greyhounds in body clothes. 

The Oda was, in effect, the coffee-room, or 
casino of the village, and the centre of attraction 
for every village politician. Some of our guests 
would readily have saved us the trouble of car- 
rying our brandy bottles farther, and it required 
all the force of argument we were possessed of, 
to prove that they contained medicine essentially 
important to our health, and that we had no in- 
tention of drawing the cork till compelled by 
illness. 

I was ungrateful to friend Kyriacos in the 
mode of accounting for setting off so late from 
Kula ; he had been otherwise and very usefully 
employed in the purchase of some kid, carrying 
it to the repository of baked heads, and superin- 
tending the cooking ; we had only to warm it 
again, and were preparing to arrange ourselves 
around the dinner table, or the dinner floor, with 
keen appetite, when Kyriacos was summoned 
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before the Aga, to give some account of us ; 
who, and what we were, and where we were 
going, &c. &c. 

Kyriacos was invested with the title of Tergi- 
man, and to enable him to support it with dig- 
nity, the Damascus sabre still swung at his side, 
(though occasionally the wrong side,) suspended 
by the bright red cord. Preliminaries being 
over, the Teskeray of the governor of Smyrna 
was presented to the Aga. In the days of poor 
Hassan Pasha, such a Teskeray would have had 
more weight all the way from Smyrna to Csesa- 
rea, than the Sultan’s firman ; but the present 
governor of Smyrna was not a Pasha, or for some 
other cause, the Aga testified his dissatisfaction, 
and the Teskeray was returned as wholly ineffi- 
cient. 

The Tergiman now assuming the Memandar, 
instead of remaining on his knees, rose boldly 
upon his legs, as became a man invested with 
the honour of bearing the Sultan's firman, and 
holding the large shining document fully dis- 
played before him, advanced his right leg, and 
placed it just before the eyes of his excellency 
the Aga. Me received it with the usual marks of 
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respect, and read it most fluently ; too fluently, as 
friend Kyriacos feared, because there was men- 
tion made, more than once, of personages not 
now existing, as that the author was privileged 
to be accompanied by jo niswries, Sic . ; and, more- 
over, it was issued ten years ago. But the Aga 
read it, and expressed satisfaction ; and to con- 
vince those around him that he had read it, he 
declared it to be a firman granted to an English 
prince, (rather a high-sounding title for a chap- 
lain,) and his attendants, and though somewhat 
antique, was nevertheless very good. 

Kyriacos was now emboldened to enter upon 
another commission ; the inquiry for a certain 
stone, with an inscription relating to the town of 
Baga;, which Major Keppel had seen in the Aga’s 
conac. 

This was either a fortunate or unfortunate 
subject ; for the Aga became serious, and with a 
very inquiring countenance, looked Kyriacos full 
in the face, and said he had long suspected some 
mystery attached to that stone, and was now 
more than ever convinced of it ; for, if it was not 
so, what should bring so many people from all 
parts perpetually to his conac to read the inscrip- 
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tion. “ And novv, you and your party with such 
a powerful firnian, would you take the trouble to 
leave Smyrna, and travel at this late season of the 
year, to see an old stone, if there was not sonie- 
thinq- more concealed than met tlie eye ? Go 
back directly,” said he, “ present my compli- 
ments to your principals, and intreat them to let 
me into their secret — in return, I will conduct 
them mvself, to-morrow morning, to the very 
spot where the stone was dug up.” 

No doubt the Aga expected a ready and im- 
mediate compliance with his request, hut we were 
so hard-hearted, as to eat our kid, and leave him 
to pass the night in all the excitement of big an- 
ticipation. 

From the proprietor of the Oda we had better 
information than the Aea could have "iven; for 
the land on which the stone of mystery was 
found belonged to him. Anxious to ascertain if 
it was really the site of the town of Fagm, a-, 
was very probable from its being so near the 1 Im-- 
nuis, we questioned him and cross-questioned 
him ; but all the result was, that it lies on the op- 
posite .side of the river, just a gun-shot from the 
Aga’s conac ; that few vestiges remain besides 
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foundations ; that in ploughing he has often found 
medals, but thrown them awaj again as of no 
value, and that he once found the foot of a statue. 

I had long ago expected to find Bagae on the 
banks of the Hermus, but certainly nearer to the 
town of Hushak, having seen at that place, and 
frequently received from thence, medals of Bagae, 
and some with the Omonoia of Temenothjwae, 
The only medal I saw at Sirghe was of Trajano- 
polis ; a city which Ptolomy assigns to the Te- 
menothyritai, evidence that Temenothyraj was in 
this neighbourhood.* 

* Sirghe, which is a small hamlet with few houses, has, not- 
withstanding, a manufactory of carpets, and is as Major Kep- 
pel observes, a post station. By the following route given 
me several years since in Smyrna, it appears that there is a 
road to Kutaieh from hence passing through Hushak. The 
writer is an Armenian merchant. 

Kula . . . Ville. 

Lela Cafe . . . Cafe. 

.Serghe . . . Hameau. 

Izebel Cafe . . Cafe. 

Yenisher. . . Village. 

Kura .... Do. 

Ussac (Hushac) Ville. 

Keler . . . Hameau. 

Hadje Keui . . Village. 

II y a encore 8 heures de chemin de Hadje keui a Cutai 
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Major Keppel mentions a bath of sculptured 
rock whicli he saw at a spot called Hummuins, 
“ the baths,” and asking- our cicerone about them, 
he told us it lies between the cafinet of Laylay 
and Dopes kalesi, on the left, coming from Kula ; 
that besides the hot bath and sculptured rock, 
there exist, what IMajor Keppel did not see, 
large walls and columns erect, as lofty as those 
at Sardis ; clearly, therefore, in the territory of 
Tabala, which must be on the mountain close to 
the Dopos kalesi, separated by the narrow ravine 
on the north. 

Friday, October ‘id ) — While horses and palank 
were preparing, and our commissary arranging 
about an overcharge for milk, (and through his 
economy I lost my breakfast,) I consoled myself 
by searching for the stone of mystery, in the old 
conac, for it was not in the present residence of 
the Aga ; and having satisfied my curiosity, and 


( Ivutaieh) ft il se trouve bur laroute (i ou 7 petits hameaux . 
— lliis ^sasjjaitls the route taken bv Dr. ]\Jille])gen on his 
u.t\ to (Ihifdi/. the ancient Tatli; that is, as far as Yenislier, 
uliuh he sa\.s is luur hours trom tSirghe. Major Keppel’s 
loiite lo \\as a dnrerenf one,, tlir iiist staiTc trom 

heiii^ lo Selendi, tfnee lionrs, on the other, or noi them 
ol (Ik* Henuiis. 


\ (.) f . 1 . 
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returned to the Oda, we learnt that the Aga was 
sore displeased at our want of respect in not 
calling upon him, and more deeply still, that we 
had allowed him to pass a restless night, from not 
communicating the secret upon which he had set 
his heart. 

We could, therefore, do no less than make 
our visit ; and his excellency talked so learnedly 
upon mystical stones, and antiquities in general, 
that we graduated him LIv. D., and elected 
him A. S. S. This visit delayed us till half-past 
nine o’clock, when the Aga did us the honour 
to accompany us to the back of the village, and 
point out our road ; a foot-path, up and down, 
narrow and craggy, in the direction of south-east. 

Ten minutes after ten, arriving at some cot- 
tages near large masses of gres rock, we dis- 
covered that either the aga was not as good a 
guide de paste as antiquary, or that our intel- 
lects were not as sharp as his, for we had missed 
the road. We were soon better directed, and 
came into the proper road at half-past ten, which 
led us by a course south-west by south to the 
small hamlet of Caselar. 

Here friend Kyriacos, who had been a little in 
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tlie rear, willing to recover lost time, took a 
shorter cut, rather a dangerous experiment in 
Asia Minor ; the result was, that we were de- 
layed some time till the palank and paplomas as- 
cended almost perpendicularly over masses of 
rolled stones. 

Leaving the hamlet about eleven, and ascend- 
ing to a considerable elevation on the opposite 
hill, we stopped a moment to observe the coun- 
try we had left behind us. The original forma- 
tions were to be seen to a considerable extent, 
presenting, as the prominent feature, a high and 
large level, or plateau, with the intervening 
spaces rent and broken by various agencies, vol- 
canic and others. The prevailing rock continued 
to be what it had been almost from Cassaba, (the 
volcanic district excepted,) quartzous mica slate. 

In the horizon, west-north-west, rose two 
summits or peaks, so remarkable in form, as, 
once seen, not to be easily forgotten : — they 
must be the peaks of Mount Ida in the Troad, 
distant from us, in a straight line, at least two 
hundred miles. 

At twelve we had gained the summit of a high 
mountain, the view from which, as may- be ima- 


1 ' 
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gined, was still more extensive and interesting. 
The road now lay through low Valonea oaks, 
and at half past twelve we arrived at the village 
of Sarigu. 

Here, attracted by a bubbling spring, I alight- 
ed before my friends came up, and prepared to 
take a good draught ; but the taste was so little 
like any water I had tasted before, that, though 
agreeable, 1 dared not indulge till after a consul- 
tation with the rest of our party. It was a mi- 
neral .spring, containing, with some iron, a great 
quantity of carbonic acid ; so much so, that it 
sparkled and tasted like champagne. Mr. De- 
thier instantly identified it with the water of Spa, 
and having spent much of his life in that neigh- 
bourhood, he must be allowed to be a competent 
judge. He even gave the preference to the 
Sarigu water, as containing more carbonic acid. 
Some females, washing at an adjoining fountain, 
spoke highly of its medicinal virtues, and as a 
water much drunk by invalids. We washed one 
of our bottles, filled and hermetically sealed it, 
in the hope of having it analj’sed by our friends 
in Smyrna. 

* Uufortunately, the bottle which had travelled safely w’ith 
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Passing over an undulating country with small 
Valonea oaks, we came, at half past one, to the 
village of Der^keuy. We are on the road to 

us till within a few days of our return, was broken at Cushac, 
and we therefore lost both the opportunity of analysing it, and 
of trying tlie more agreeable experiments which the author of 
“ Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau” tells us were in use 
among the visitors to the mineral springs of Langenschwal- 
bach : — “ Some like the water pure and unmixed, others dash 
a little sugar only in the glass ; Germans generally prefer it 
with Rhine wine, and French voluptuaries with champagne : 
while many of tlie softer sex appear to be of opinion that the 
most delicious of all compounds is Seltzer water and milk.” 

As I anticipate the day when the Sarigu Spa will be in high 
repute, European fashions and tastes gaining such rapid 
ground in the land whose laws and customs have hitherto been 
unchangeable, I am perhaps doing an agreeable service in the 
foregoing and following extracts : — 

” The effect produced upon the skin, by lying about twenty 
minutes in the bath, I, one day,” says the author, “ happened 
to overhear a short, fat Frenchman, describe to his friend in the 
following words : ‘ Monsieur, dans ces bains on devient abso- 
lument amoureux de soi meme.’ About as warm as milk, it 
is infinitely softer, and after dipping the hand into it, if the 
thumb be rubbed against the lingers, it may be said to feel like 
satin. It is no trifle to live in a skin which puts all people in 
good-humour — at least with themselves.” 

Perhaps the day will arrive when the vacant plains about 
Sarigu will be as abounding in stone bottles and the elite of 
Turkish society, as Langenschwalbach. But the cuisine will 
never be realised at Sarigu. 
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Kobek, and almost imagined we bad arrived 
there, (Kobek being a dog in Turkish,) for the 
dogs of this village attacked us without mercy, 
till routed by Mr, Dethier’s whip. 

At two o’clock crossed a stream, where Turk- 
ish ladies were washing d la Francaise, that is, 
beating their clothes with a piece of wood, an 
operation so fashionable as to give name to the 
next village, Takmaque. At twenty minutes 
past two, some other Turkish ladies were differ- 
ently employed at a fountain, in washing cotton 
which had been dyed with valonea and a black 
mud that is found in considerable quantity close 
by. They were cheered in their labours by the 
music of the squeaking wheels of buffalo carts. 

The country still presents the same appear- 
ance, open, with Valonea oaks, till we arrive, at 
half past two, at Takmaque, a village, which 
the handsome mosque and an old square conac 
seem to prove had seen better days. The latter, 
the conac, we were told by our cicerone Milcom, 
on the report of others — for this was his first 
visit as well as ours, had stood many a siege 
against numerous assailants, when in possession of 
its original builder, a 13im bashi, or colonel in the 
service of Cara Osman. 
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Our course was now east ; and after passing 
over the same open country and Valonea oaks, 
with a formation of gres, (sand-stone,) we 
arrived at the village of Achmatla at twenty 
minutes before four. For a considerable time 
before our arrival we had seen in the extreme 
distance on our right a range of mountains 
topped with snow, (Mount Cadmus,) and about 
the middle distance was a remarkable white patch, 
resembling the pambouks of Hierapolis, and the 
incrustations beyond Chonas ; but it could be 
neither of these, and subsequently proved to be 
the white quarries, or avalanches of Cuslar, 
which I had formerly seen between Tripolis and 
Ishekli, and near which were the ruins of an 
ancient town.* 

* ‘‘ The village of Cuslar, in the vineyards around which the 
vines were supported by tall slakes, an unusual sight in Turkey. 
The mountains were here calcareous, nearly white, in liorizon- 
tal strata. About eight o’clock we ascended one of these, 
which had the appearance of an open quarry; — -immense masses 
had been detached, and rolled down the mountain side, leaving 
it quite naked of soil, and of a dazzling white, painful to the 
eyes. It seemed as if an enormous avalanche had detached it- 
self from the mountain top, exposing the side perpeudiculaily 
to a great depth. On the level space at the top of tliis moun- 
tain, we saw on our right great heaps of ruins ; 1 rode among 
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We were installed again in an excellent Oda, 
most hospitably and gratuitously entertained ; 
the good Turks full of kind attentions, giving us 
much information in return for a cup of coffee, 
and affording me an opportunity of displaying 
medical talent. 

It was not till the present journey that I was 
aware of the precise nature of tliese Odas, and of 
their universality throughout Asia Minor. They 
are not endowed or supported by the govern- 
ment, but are entirely private charities. One at 
least is to be found in every village throughout 
the country, and often several in a small village. 
The original founder charges his estate, be it 
great or little, with the perpetual maintenance 
of the Oda ; and it seems in most cases to be the 
tenure by which the estate is held. Nor is this 

them, and observed foundations of walls, door-cases, &c. ; but 
the stones, tliougli of very large size, being all of the same cal- 
careous kind, were much decayed, and I could find no inscrip- 
tions. Some Turcomans, driving an immense herd of goats, 
told me the ])lace was called Ouslarda, and that there were 
extensive ruins. Other Turcomans r\ere here employed in 
“ treading out their corn," (dari,) with oxen. At an hour’s 
distance were other ruins. The town' seems to have been 
buried by an earthquake." — IVsiV to the Seven Churches, p. 23 1. 
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confined to the wealthy ; it as frequently happens 
that even a poor man, whose little spot of ground 
is barely sufficient, after paying the Aga’s deci- 
mes, &c. to find bread for his children, charges 
them to keep a chamber (perhaps the whole 
house has only two) as an Oda for the stranger. 
No questions are asked of this stranger whether 
he be a disciple of the prophet, a Christian, or 
a Jew — it is enough that he is a stranger, and 
needs the rights of hospitality. He is provided 
gratuitously with food, and fuel, and lodging, 
and even the liberality is extended to his beast. 

We abuse the Turk, and call him a barba- 
rian; but where is the country in civilized 
Europe, that a poor, distressed traveller, faint 
and sinking under his privations, and without a 
farthing to procure a bit of bread, or a shed to 
shelter him from the winter’s storm — where is 
that country ? — let the abusers of the uncivilized 
Turk answer the question, — Where is that country 
in which such a poor wretch will find from vil- 
lage to village a warm-hearted reception, lodg- 
ing, and food } 

^\e retired to rest with our minds so full of 
this admirable charity, that my friend Dethier 
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dreamt of it all the night ; and his dream was so 
singular and amusing, that I regret not to have 
made a note of it. Alas ! that we do not live in 
the days of Joseph and Daniel ! 

Saturday, October 27- — We rose and break- 
fasted earlier than usual, in order to see what, 
from the relations of our imaginative Turkish 
friends last night, had strongly excited our 
curiosity. 

About half an hour from the village we as- 
cended a mountain, on the summit of which was 
a mass of rock. Within this were cut two small 
apartments or caves : the roof of the one was 
circular within, while the other had an angular 
ceiling. Both have square doorways like the 
entrances to tombs. In the first is a small niche, 
as if for a statue, on the end wall opposite the 
entrance ; and in the other, several words are 
scrawled about upon the walls, as 

02 AION 
FA AlONY 
AKMAXH, &c. 


w hich may possibly mean a dedication to Bac- 
chus. The rock is shaped circularly above. 
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with steps to ascend the summit. Cisterns are 
to be seen in various directions. 

Our Turkish cicerone called it a monasteri, a 
general name for all ancient remains, whether 
religious or otherwise, and said that in another 
monasteri, not many miles off, for he pointed out 
the situation to us towards the north, there were 
a great number of similar caves, and that it is 
called the Forty Tombs.* 

The Turks constantly use a definite tor an 
indefinite number, as 5, 40, and 1000. The 
Binbir Klissi, or thousand and one churches — 
the thousand and one of the Arabian Tales — 
Kirkagatch, the forty trees, and the forty thieves. 

* This must be in the clirtction of Yenisher, the new city,” 
a name which, wherever it occurs, is a sure indication of an 
ancient one luuing formerly stood in its vicinity. In niy first 
journey I supposed it to have been Clanudda ot the Tabular 
Itinerarv on the Roman road from Philadelphia to Dorylaeum, 
which Colonel Leake correctly remarks could not have been 
lar from the site of Yenisher. I had not then discovered the 
important ruins described in the next chapter; and there- 
ioie 1 should be much disposed to think the ancient town near 
Yenisher w as Teinenothyra-, and the forty tombs of the Turk- 
ish cicerone the numerous sepulchres at that place. The many 
medals which 1 have bought and seen in this neighbourhood 
are evidences that Temenothyrae was very near, if not actually 
. t, Yenisher, 
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So the reader will subsequently see that the same 
unfortunate application of hesli, five, led the 
author and his friends a tantalizing' dance in pur- 
suit of Besh-sher, a Pentapolis, or Jive ancient 
cities. 



CHAPTER V. 


Leave Aclimatla in searcli of the ruins of Suleiman — Inha- 
bited caves — Disappointment succeeded by surprise on arriv- 
ing at tlie ruins— First vieivof the Acropolis — Arrive at the 
village of Suleiman — Ascend the Acropolis — Theatre — 
Ancient walls — Stadium, or portico — Gateway — Ionic 
temple — Another — Temple dedicated to the Emperor 
Claudius — Doiicportieo,&c. — Inscriptions and medals — In- 
numerable tombs, many inhabited, or used for cattle — 
Paintings within the tombs — The “ large stone” not yet 
“ rolled away” — Ground plan of the ruins — Conjectures on 
the ancient name — Arguments in favour of Clanudda. 

We left Aclimatla at twenty minutes past ten, 
not without having taken another look at the fine 
view which lay at an immense depth and dis- 
tance in front of our Oda. We are to-day to enter 
upon an important part of our projected tour, and 
to ascertain the existence of some ruins which 
are said by the Turks of Hushak to be at a place 
called Suleiman, near Kobek, though hitherto 
wholly unknown to Europeans. 
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The road lay through a country of the same 
appearance as yesterday, open, and with Valonea 
oaks. Twenty minutes before eleven brought us 
to that great blessing to the weary traveller — a 
fountain ; after which the road became a bad 
rocky one, with high-pointed naked rocks on the 
left. Our course was south-east by south, and at 
half past eleven we were on the road leading 
from Takmaque to Kobek. At twenty minutes 
before twelve, having descended to a well and 
burial-ground, we leave the Kobek road to the 
left ; course as before, south-east by south. 

Five minutes after, I fancied myself in the 
island of Milo, seeing two natural caves or 
grottoes in a calcareous rock on the left. Enter- 
ing one of them, we found they served the 
double purpose of dwelling-house and stable — a 
chimney and some house-keeping articles being in 
one corner, and cattle feeding quietly in the in- 
nermost apartment. 

At five minutes before twelve, having crossed 
a small stream, we found near it some beautiful 
specimens of mica on quartz, though the general 
formation was gres and mica slate. At ten 
minutes after twelve we crossed the dry bed of a 
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river, and ascend. In ten minutes more we cross 
the great road leading from Hushak to Philadel- 
phia, and passing through Eine, said to be one 
hour distant on our left, and almost immediately 
after we cross two other roads leading in the 
same direction ; a proof that it was a road well 
frequented in modern, and most probably in an- 
cient, times. 

We were now anxiously looking around in 
every direction for the promised ruins; they were 
said to be within three hours from Achmatla, 
and we had already exceeded two. The view 
was an extensive one over a very open country, 
and yet we could see nothing like a ruin, or any 
spot elevated enough for an acropolis. We rode 
on, therefore, at a sullen pace, and both horses 
and riders seemed to sympathize in the disap- 
pointment. 

At length we saw on our left a ruined build- 
ing, which rather increased than removed our 
ill-humour, for it seemed quite insignificant. We 
had, in effect, abandoned all hope of finding any 
thing to repay the trouble of the journey : but, at 
half-past one, when having got into a great road 
which descended through an open country, as be- 
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fore, covered with Valonea, we caught the first 
view of an immense mountain immediately in 
front, rising out of the valley, of a light yellowish 
calcareous stone in numerous horizontal strata, 
eaten by the lapse of thousands of years, and 
with innumerable excavations for tombs ; espe- 
cially when we saw crowning the summit the 
columns and entablatures of a superb temple, 
we were as much surprised as we had been disap- 
pointed. 

The rocks on either side, as we descended 
into the valley, were perforated also with tombs ; 
we entered several, and found some had been 
shut by handsomely sculptured doors, which were 
lying in fragments before the entrances. 

When at the bottom of the valley, the calca- 
reous mountain on our right, a precipitous mass 
of great height, presented a most singular appear- 
ance ; surmounted by fantastic figures, which, 
though natural, seemed carved like the gigantic 
sculptures of India or Egypt, and subsequently 
decomposed by time ! 

Following the bed of a small stream, though 
probably in another season a considerable river, 
we arrived at the village of Suleiman ; the houses 
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were few in number ; some of the families dwell- 
ing with their cattle in the tomhs. 

We were kindly received at the Oda, but our 
impatience would scarcely suffer us to receive the 
“ Hosh gelde” of the Oda bashi, and we walked 
off at a quick rate to explore the wonders of the 
acropolis. 

The road leading round the east or south-east 
side, brought us first to the theatre, of which 
the remains of seats are few, though enough of 
the basement of the proscenium remains to deter- 
mine its form ; the breadth being about ninety 
feet. 

Beyond and above this, the wall of the acro- 
polis is seen extending a considerable way ; and 
entering through a ruined doorway, we came to 
what at first view appeared to be the stadium, 
a long and narrow hollow with remains of en- 
trances on the northern side; but we changed 
our opinion afterwards — it may have been a por- 
tico. 

Near this is an arch more than half buried, 
and a few yards beyond, towards the north or 
north-east, are the considerable remains of a large 
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g’Rtevvay of yellow stone, with some fragments 
of an earlier date. 

Arrived here, we could perceive that we were 
on a tongue of land or isthmus ; the acropolis 
on three sides being nearly a precipice, and on 
the north, or fourth, defended by the city wall, 
of which this gateway formed the entrance, at 
the neck of the isthmus, being here only about 
seventy feet wide. 

Passing through the gate and without the 
walls, on a narrow terrace, overlooking a valley 
of great depth, are the basement and members 
of a temple of white sculptured marble ; a little 
beyond which, the prostrate remains of another 
temple, which, from the beautiful Ionic ornaments, 
we should call an Ionic temple, if the remains of 
a statue in Roman costume, probably an emperor, 
did not make it more probable that the order 
was composite. Still farther on the same con- 
tinued line, the basement, elevated on some steps, 
of another and a smaller temple. 

Immediately in front of this last temple, on the 
brow of the mountain or terrace overlooking 
the valley, are three arches, about fifteen feet 
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wide, and ten feet high ; there are appearances 
of other arches continued some way beyond. 

Returning now to the gateway, and proceeding 
througli it to the south-west, we saw a large 
heap of white marble, with the basement of ano- 
ther temple. This, from an imperfect inscription 
which we found, was probably erected in honour 
of the Emperor Claudius. 

XIATEMPLVMETPORT 
Nia tetnplum et Port (as) 

ON XI 

K.\ AYiilO — KXat/ciOo, 


The blocks were immense, and the ornaments, 
like theformer, principally Ionic; though, notsee- 
ing a single capital or pedestal, we could not de- 
cide positively on the order. The pillai’s were 
fluted, and two feet and a half in diameter. 

A little beyond this stand four s(juarc columns 
of yellow stone, with Doric capitals, supporting- 
a Doric architrave. It aj)pcars there were six- 
teen of these columns in a line, forming the 
outer portico of the temple. Several columns of 
a different character, fourteen at least, stand a 
little beyond, or to the south of tlic last ; and far- 

(. ‘J 
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ther still to the south or south-west, about two 
hundred feet, is a considerable mass of building, 
consisting of numerous square columns with 
square architraves. 

Had this been circular, instead of forming 
nearly a square, it would have resembled, when 
seen from some distance, the perpendicular masses 
and transverse beams of Stonehenge. I am not an 
architect, and cannot therefore presume to decide 
on the original destination of this edifice, which 
has numerous square apertures, as for windows 
and doorways. 

Other heaps and columns are scattered about 
in every direction, but I suffered so much from 
cold that I was compelled to leave Mr. Dethier, 
and return to the village. The view from the 
acropolis is most magnificent, commanding a 
great extent of country in every direction. 
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I’eet. 

Entire length of the acro- 
polis within the gateway and 

walls, about 1,900 

Greatest breadth, about . o40 

Lengtli without the gate- 
way to tlie last of the arcades. 1,000 
By an omission in the wood 
engraving, these arcades can 
only be represented by three 
blank spaces 

Breadth of the isthmus at 
the gateway, about .... 



First temple, 
lomc temple, 

Portico or temple. 

5. Gateway. 

Sunk arch. 
Proscenium of Sta- 
dium. 

8, Entrance of Do. 
'J'erinination of Sta- 
dium. 

10. I’eraple of Clau- 
us. 

11. Done portico. 

12. High walls with 
door cases, itc. 

1". Theatre. 


Griiiiiiii plan nf the niinsut Suleiman, lluiiiiddu. 



8() KUINS AT SULfilMANf, 

The form of the ground commencing with the 
arcades near No. 2, at the northern or north- 
eastern extremity, terminating in the precipice 
over against the villag'e beyond No. 12, has an 
extraordinary resemblance to a Turkish musi- 
cal instrument, a sort of narrow guitar, with a 
long neck — the length terminating at the gate- 
way or neck of the isthmus, and the acropolis 
answering to the body of the instrument ; and 
to carry the allusion farther, the temple of Clau- 
dius, and the Doric portico, would be just in the 
centre of the instrument, where the strings pass 
over the sound-hole, and the great mass of ruins 
at No. 12 would be nearly in the situation of 
the bridge of the guitar. 

The gateway is clearly of later erection than 
the other buildings, being constructed for the 
most part with the same kind of yellow stone as 
the Doric portico, and evidently once belonging 
to it, for on some of the blocks the Doric den- 
talls yet remain. 

Returned to our Oda, we had many visitors 
to the Hakim bashi, after which, accompanied 
bv Kyriacos, we walked through the village in 
])ursuit of inscri])tiuns, and, what was nioi’e essen- 
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tial to hungry stomachs, some goat’s flesh ! We 
saw two inscriptions only ; but the one was sepul- 
chral, and the other, which had the words O 
AHM02, without the name of thecity, only served 
to tantalize. 


1. A2AAOYIOSK.PISnOi! 
EAYXniKAIKOYSlNIAl 
<I>I PMI A AllITH P YN AI 
KITOMNHMEIONEnOI 
USEN . ZftSIN 
TOYTOTOMNHMEl 
ONKAHPONOMOIS 
OYKAKOAOrenSEN 

Lucius Salvius Crispus sibi et CousiniJi Firniill® 

Uxori viventibus monumentum fecit. 

Hoc mouurnentum hseredibus non secutum est. 

2 0AHM02 

TmK.Ari:A (^pisEBAsmi 
(KAinATPieEni 
Populus Cx'sari Augusto 
et Patri Deo. 

In the evening many small coins were brought 
us, and though in so corroded a state that it was 
hopeless to make out a letter, I did not cease 
rubbing and cleaning till I found two were of 
Ephesus, two of Kutaieh, one of Sebaste, and 
one of Blaundos ; and yet the whole of these 
were unquestionably found upon the spot. The 
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ruins of Suleiman certainly have nothing to do 
with the two former cities ; what claim Sebaste 
and Blaundos may have will be hereafter consi- 
dered. 

Our goats’ flesh was unnecessary ; the dinner 
of charity was spread before us, and the Trakana 
soup was soothing to my cold. 

Sunday, October 28. On the mountain side, 
which rises steeply behind the houses, and oppo- 
site the acropolis, are tombs without number. 
Many of these are converted into capital houses 
for buffaloes. We went into several. In one, 
which was a family vault, having six or seven 
arched recesses for tombs, for they are excavated 
out of the rock, we found paintings en fresco 
ornamenting the three innermost recesses. The 
subject was the same in all — a partridge very 
correctly drawn and coloured, with flowers 
covering the rest of the wall, but indifferently 
done, though the colours were very fresh. 

We entered another, and found above a dozen 
burial places, and a communication on the right 
and left with other vaults. In one place, the 
small square doorway, to enter which you must 
more than stoop, had been recently opened, and 



THE SrONK “ ROLLED AWAY.” S9 

the large stone was still before the door, recalling 
instantly the recollection of Him, of whom the 
angel of the Lord, who had rolled away the stone 
and sat upon it, announced the glad tidings to 
the sorrowing and afl'ectionate females who came 
to embalm the body, “ Fear not ye ; for I know 
that ye seek Jesus which was crucified. He is 
not here ; for he is risen as he said : come, see 
the place where the Lord lay.” 

It is remarkable, that among such a vast mul- 
titude of tombs, we did not see a single sarco- 
phagus. 

It is time to conjecture, for we can do no 
more than conjecture, till a future traveller finds 
positive proof, what this ancient city may have 
been. It is quite clear from its position beyond 
the limits of Lydia or Moeonia, that it must be in 
Phrygia, and in that province called Phrygia 
Pacatiana, which was again divided into two pro- 
vinces, Pacatiana prima, and Pacatiana secunda; 
in the first the Notitiae place twenty-nine, in the 
second, five cities. 


Pacatiana Pnma. 

1. Laodicea, 3. Azani, 

2. Tiberiopolis, 4. Itoaiia, or Bitoiia. 
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5. 

Ancyra Ferrea, 

18. 

llusa. 

6. 

Cidissus, 

19 

Nea, or Sairaus. 

7. 

.djlofara, or Aliana, 

20. 

Chseretape, 

8. 

Pelte, 

21. 

Colossae, 

9. 

Apira, 

22. 

Sinaus, 

10. 

Cadi, 

23. 

Philippopolis, 

11. 

Trajanopolis, 

24. 

Theraisoniuin, 

12. 

Sebaste, 

25. 

Sanis, 

13. 

Eumenia, 

26. 

Acmonia, 

14. TemenotliyrcL', 

27. Theodosiopolis. 

l.j. 

Aliena, 

28. 

Blaundos, 

IG. 

17. 

Trapezopolis, 

Silbium, 

29. 

Atanassus. 


Pacatiana Secwida. 

1. Ilierapolis, the metropolis, '2- Dioiijsopolis, 

3. Anastasiopolis, 4. IMosjnus, 5. Attudi. 

In this list are included both Sebaste and 
Blaundos, of which medals were dug’ up at Su- 
leiman. There is, however, reason to believe if 
was neither Sebaste nor Blaundos, but Clanudda . 
of which the name only occurs in the Roman 
Itinerary, called the Peutinger Tables. 

The great road from Dorylaeum to Philadel- 
phia, according to these tables, passed through 
the following places ; 
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Cocleo .... 30 miles, supposed by Colonel Leake Kutaieh, 
but by tiie Dicoclia. 

Agmouia . . . 3."> 

Aliulda . ... '25 
Clanudda ... 30 
Philadclpliia . 33 

153 

Now, if this be correct, Hushak would fall 
nearly in the direct line from Dorylaeum. So 
the distance between Kutaieh and Aludda, sup- 
posing Cocleo to be a mistake for Cotiaeuni, sixty 
miles, nearly agrees with the distance between 
Kutaieh and Hushak, where we must then place 
Aludda. From Hushak to Suleiman is about 
eight hours, which would agree sufBciently well 
with the thirty miles between Aludda and Cla- 
nudda, and the distance from Clanudda to Phila- 
delphia thirty-live miles, agrees perfectly with the 
caravan calculation from Suleiman to Alahsher. 

Vv’e had the following information at Suleiman 
respecting the road leading from Hushak to Phil- 
adelphia (Alahsher) witliout passing by \eni- 
sher : 

Hublidk to Line lur June) a villag^e ot 100 Turkish houses, 
6 hours. 

Line to Euiuke-keuy, a village ol .30 or (iO Turkish 
houses, 3 hours. 

Liinike-ktiiy to Alahsher, (Philadelphia.) 9 hours. 
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At one hour and a half from Euruke-keuy, the 
road passes through a ravine for three hours, 
afterwards in the plain all the way to Alahsher. 
The river, no doubt the Cogamus, is crossed one 
hour and a half before arriving at AlahsherA 

Eine (or Inne) is about an hour and half or 
two hours from Suleiman towards the north-west. 

Colonel Leake supposed Clanudda to be a 
false reading, and professed himself unable to 
discover the true one ; but, subsequently, in a 
note to Major Keppel’s “ Journey across the 
Balcan,” he says, “ When I published the Jour- 
nal of a Tour in Asia Minor, I hazarded the 
opinion, that the name Clanudda, occurring in 
no authority but the Tabular Itinerary, was a 
corruption. I have lately learned, however, 
that a coin exists in the possession of a gentleman 
at Smyrna, H. Borrell, Esq. bearing the inscrip- 
tion KAowvovStwv.*’ 

Besides the medal alluded to by Colonel 
Leake, another was several years since in the 

* In a trifiKi’s journal, I find the iolloiung- route ironi 
llitshak to Philadelpliia. 

I shak to the village ot Inny . . 18 miles 

Inny (Eine) to Doukniaklco ... *1 miles (Qv. Takinaklee ’) 

Doiikiiiaklec Ui Alahshfi dO miles 
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possession of the Earl of Ashbiirnham. I have 
seen both, and the types are the same. 

In the MS. catalogue of Mr. Borrell, this 
medal is thus described : “ Youthful head wear- 
ing a singularly formed helmet to the right.” 

“ KAANNOYAEQN — Bull in a butting attitude 
on one knee. 

“ The type on the obverse is rather disfigured 
by being what is technically termed double- 
struck, and for that reason it is difficult to ex- 
plain what effigy is there intended ; the preser- 
vation in other respects is perfect, and the legend 
very distinct. On the reverse the type is the 
same, as frequently occurs on the cities of Ciby- 
ra, Tabee, and several other cities ■, that is, a pe- 
culiar species of bull with a hump on his back, 
which appears to have been peculiar to the plains 
of Asia Minor.” — Sorrell's 3IS. Catalogue. 

I should take this bull to be nothing more 
than the buffalo, unless the following extract 
from Solinus (rather from Pliny) describes a 
different animal. “ In his locis, (the vicinity of 
Mount Tmolus,) animal nascitur, quod bonasum 
dicunt, cui taurinum caput ac deinceps corpus 
omne, tantnm jubn equina ; cornua autcmi ita 
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multiplici flexu in se recurrentia, ut si quis in ea 
ofFendat, non vulneretiir. Sed qiiicquid prasidii 
monstro illi frons negat, alvus sufficit. Nani cum 
in fugam vertitur, proluvie cite ventris fimum 
egerit pro longitudinem trium jugernm, cujus 
ardor quicquid attigerit, adurit. Ita egerie 
noxia summovet insequentes .” — Solini Pobjhi.s- 
tor. p. 320. 

As well as I can recollect, the medal once in 
the cabinet of the Earl of Ashburnham, had 
some of the letters, though well preserved, in 
monogram, and unless the first letter be decid- 
edly a K, a doubt might arise if it be not a cor- 
ruption of BAAOYNAEQN, as I found two medals 
ofBlaundos at Suleiman, one of which I read for 
a considerable time AAYAAEQN, and imagined 
the ruins to be of Auldda, instead of Clanudda ; 
but afterwards discovering another letter pre- 
ceding the A, which was clearly a B, it evidently 
belonged to Blaundos. It is of the third size, 
and the inscription within a wreath of laurel. 
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Leave Suleiman — Townof Kobek — Site of a battle — Arrive at 
Village of Cooselare — Oda contributions — Prevailing dis- 
ease at Cooselare — Ride to Besh-sher — Disappointment — 
Return to Cooselare — Digression to Hushak — Adventure of 
Kyriacos in that town — Extracts from his letters — Inscrip- 
tions at Hushak — Illustration of Psalm 109 — Hushak pro- 
bably on the site of Aludda, the name changed in later 
times to Flaviopolis — Road between Hushak and Davala 
from my former journey— Korray — Yenisher — Davala. 


We could have remained at iSideiman a month, 
and found ample employment for research ; the 
tombs alone must contain treasures, and proba- 
i)ly many curious specimens of ancient paintings; 
but xve were compelled rcductaiitly to leave it 
at a (juarter before one o’clock, the road lying 
along the slope of the acropolis among the tombs. 
At ten minutes after one, we were in an open 
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country with Valonea ; course east by north, and 
at ten minutes before tvv'o, at a fountain ; still in 
an open country, and good carav'an road. 

It was twenty minutes before three when we 
arrived at the town of Kobek, of prepossessing 
appearance, with its minarets and conac. Imme- 
diately before the entrance of the town is an ex- 
tensive cemetery, with so great a quantity of co- 
lumns and other fragments, all brought, as we 
were told, from Suleiman, as much to increase 
our opinion of the importance of that place. 
We were told that Kobek has about seven hun- 
dred houses, all Turkish, and six mosques. 

If a traveller could remain a day here, and be 
permitted to see the inscriptions which unques- 
tionably must exist in the mosques and private 
houses, the name of the city at Suleiman would 
speedily be brought to light. We had no time, 
and left the place again at ten minutes before 
three. 

In proof of the supposition that many in- 
scribed atones exist in the town, we found one 
on a fountain just outside it ; it is sepulchral, for 
the familj of Gains Murnmius, but has no allu- 
sion to the name of the city. 



INSCRIPTION AT KOBEK. [)J 

Vaioy Mov/ii/xioi' Mapi^ov vtov e KoWeii'a Map-vo^ ^iXoTrarptr 

Tutoc Xlovfiptoi: Kai ^lovfxfjiia uya:rtj rwy Trarpwv ey 

TU)V lllhiV. 

Caium Mummiuni Marci filiiim e Collina* 

IMarcurn Philopatrim, Caius Muminiiis 
Canon et Mummia auiore Patruni -j- 
De sua pecunia. 

At half past three, Milcom again assumed the 
cicerone, and he had better grounds for what he 
told us, than in his details of the siege of the 
conac at Takmaque, because here he was a party 
concerned. 

He shewed us the spot, where, twenty-two 
years ago, there had been a battle between two 
rival colonels of Kara Osman Oglou. The force 
on both sides was cavalry, and Milcom, unap. 
prized, passed by at the moment when victory 
having declared itself in favour of one party, 
the others were in full flight, closely pursued. 
He shewed us a projecting rock behind which he 
sheltered himself, while the combatants flew by, 
and he narrowly escaped many a passing shot. 

At four o’clock our course was north-east, 
over an extensive plain ; and at twenty-five 

* One of the Roman Tribes, t Their father and grandfather. 
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minutes after four we dismounted at our conac, 
another Oda in the village of Cooselare or Cuse- 
lare. It was certainly not a palace, for we 
shared it with our horses, and there were holes 
called windows, without glass or shutters ; but 
the hospitality of our hosts more than compen- 
sated for every thing else. 

We had again Trakana soup, pilau, cheese, and 
petmes,* and surprised to see our table-cloth, or 
iahle-skin so soon laid, the pancake bread placed 
all around,t and the smoking viands in the 
midst ; the more surprising, as we were unex- 
pected guests ; and as the village did not bespeak 
very well filled purses, or, to say truth, seemed 


* Petmes. The must of the grapes of the vintage made 
into a syrup by boiling. 

Trakana, or Turkana. The principal ingredient is flower 
of different grains, which, with some savoury additions, is 
formed into a sort of sausage shape, and being hung up dry, 
keeps a long time, and makes, when dissolved, a palatable 
nutritious soup. 

f These are large circular cakes, very thin, which may be 
folded up like a piece of leather, and commonly are so when 
eaten. Perhaps these are the very cakes to which Polybius 
alludes when he compares the targets of the Roman horsemen 
to the cakes called Popana, which, according to Suidas, were 
broad round thin cakes. — Polyhiits, book vi, sect. 47. 
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wretchedly poor, we ventured to ask an expla- 
nation, and we learnt that our fare was the con- 
tribution of many families : the Trakana soup 
was supplied by one ; the pilau by a second ; 
the petmes by a third ; the bread by a fourth — 
but all were emulous to feed the famished 
strangers with as little loss of time as possible : 
and these were Turks ! 

Long before our dinner was dispatched, the 
entire male population of the village, which con- 
sists only of about twenty houses, distributed 
themselves in the spaces of our apartment unoc- 
cupied by our horses and ourselves. Kyriacos 
beginning to expatiate on the wonders of the 
ancient city we had found at Suleiman, our visi- 
tors caught the infection of antiquarianism, and 
we were overwhelmed with accounts of the mar- 
vellous ruins that were to be seen in the east. 
West, north, and south. 

But what was more wonderful than any thing 
else, were the ruins of an ancient town about 
three hours from the village, and called Besh-sher. 
From the glowing description of our informants, 
there were columns without number, erect, cas- 

H 2 
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ties, &c., which we translated to mean temples, 
theatres, and amphitheatres. 

If we had been disposed to doubt the correct- 
ness of what we were told, there was something 
so fascinating in the very name, Besh-sher, a li- 
teral translation, as we thought, of an ancient 
Pentapolis, (though I knew of no such that 
could exist there,) that we resolved to depart 
from the route we had laid down, and to devote 
at least one day, to be amply repaid by the disco- 
very of "Jive” ancient cities. Like the learned 
aga of Sirghe, our rest was not a little disturbed 
by the fever of anticipation, more than by the 
heads and heels of our horses, which occasionally 
trespassed beyond the border-ground. 

Monday, Oct. 29. — The elevated situation of 
Cuselare, appears so favourable to health, and 
the general appearance of the villagers bore such 
evidence of its being so, that we were surprised 
to have our researches of Besh-sher delayed till 
ten o’clock, by the multitude of patients coming 
to consult the Hakim. 

Our medical science was not sufficiently pro- 
found to decide correctly on the nature of the dis- 
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order — for all were effected precisely in the same 
way, with tumours and boils behind the ears, on 
the breast, hands, and feet. The females and chil- 
dren were most severely attacked, and it was not 
a passing epidemic, but a disorder long seated in 
the village, and, as far as we could learn, the 
only disorder it was subject to. 

Possibly the scarcity of water, and that of an 
indifferent quality, may be a principal cause. In 
addition to our pill-box, we thought the hot 
baths, which we heard of as being about two 
hours to the south of Cuselare, might be bene- 
ficial, and recommended them to our patient-s. 

At last we mounted for Besh-sher, at ten 
o’clock ; the road lay over an open nuked coun- 
try, in a direction north-west-by-north, till 
about a quarter before twelve, when turning to 
the left, we crossed another road, in a thick wood 
of Valonea and Pines, and at twenty minutes 
past twelve arrived by a circuitous path at what 
our cicerone, for we had taken one with us, de- 
clai-ed to be the ruins of Besh-sher. 

It is true, we had seen nothing yet but a hea]) 
or two of old scoria, as if a foundery had once 
existed tliere. AVe now alighted with great glee, 
and, nothing doubting that the theatres and tern- 
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pies were hid by the trees, intreated our guide 
to lead us at once to them. 

We were accordingly conducted to some heaps 
of stones lying on the ground, with nothing but 
their size to prove their claim to any antiquity ; 
afterwards to similar heaps, in different direc- 
tions ; but neither temple, nor theatre, nor even 
columns, were to be seen, either erect or pros- 
trate. 

Unwilling yet to suppose we had been misin- 
formed, we walked in every direction, but with 
as little success. There were evidently ruins of 
a town, but not of older date than the Bas 
Empire. 

It is, notwithstanding, probable that a temple 
anciently existed on the site of Besh-sher, from 
the size and form of many of the stones. In one 
spot there was a small square aperture, evidently 
connected with a cistern beneath — and in another 
place some stones of a red colour, whether natu- 
rally or from fire, which, from having dentals, 
had been employed in an earlier edifice, now 
composed the foundation of a small building with 
a circular end, which, added to its position east 
and west, induced us to suppose it had been a’ 
small chapel. 
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With all our researches, we could make out 
nothing more, and therefore at two o’clock re- 
mounted our steeds in a sullen mood, and on re- 
turning to our Oda we might have repeated the 
exclamation of the Roman emperor, if we had 
always made as good use of our time. 

It is the usage at these houses of charity to re- 
ceive the stranger only for a single night, as 
was, and still is, the usage of some religious 
houses in Europe; and we entered the village with 
the uncomfortable expectation of being civilly 
told to seek other lodgings, which could not be 
found nearer than some hours off. It was there- 
fore an agreeable surprise, to be welcomed again 
quite as heartily as last night, and quite as hos- 
pitably entertained with excellent soup, and 
pilau, and village conversazione. Notwithstand- 
all which, we could not avoid venting a little of 
our disappointment on the gentlemen who had 
sent us to Pentapolis. 

Anxious to replace themselves in our good 
opinion, they gave us very circumstantial de- 
tails of other grand ruins which we were to see 
to-morrow early in our road to Segiclar. 

As we were now within a few hours distance 



of Husliak, I would wiliing-ly have g-one thither to 
examine its remains of antiquity more minutely, 
with the view of deteriiiininrr the ancient town 

o 

of which it occupies the site, hut it was not con- 
sistent with the plan we had laid down, and 
wmdd have incroached too much upon the short 
time we had to spare. The reader possibly has 
never seen the account of it in my first jour- 
ney, I will therefore beg him to make this little 
excursion with me once more, before we pro- 
ceed from Cuselare to Segiclar. 

Hushak, or Ushak, is a large town, and is said 
to contain one hundred and fifty Greek houses, 
thirty-five Armenian, and the exaggerated num- 
ber of ten thousand Turkish — perhaps one-third 
woidd be nearer the truth ; one Greek and one 
Armenian church, and fifteen large mosques, and 
many smaller ones. 

It owes its present importance to the manu- 
facture of carpets, which are so considerable a 
branch of merchandize at Smyrna; and as Mr. 
Dallaway justly remarks, the excellence of the 
ancient Phrvgian tapestrv is continued to the 
j)rcsent day. The Ajion, or liquid opium, of 
whicii great ipiarUities are made in the district 
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extending from Affi.un kara hissar to Husliak, is 
another important article of commerce. 

It is impossible to tv^alk about the streets of 
Hushak without feeling convinced that it occu- 
pies the site cf an ancient, and that no inconsi- 
derable city. Ancient marbles and inscriptions 
are to be seen in all directions ; but the latter 
were all sepulchral, and none that I saw had any 
allusion to the ancient name. A massy building 
stands near the khan, the front of which is orna- 
mented with numerous sculptures and inscrip- 
tions, (for the most part illeg^ible,) which had 
adorned Greek tombs. They have for the 
most part, within a circular arch, four square 
compartments, in each of which are emblems, 
distinguishing the various mechanical employ- 
ments of the deceased. 

The castle of Hushak, of which the following 
account is given by Mr. Dallaway, is another 
evidence of its ancient importance. Hadji Mo- 
rad Oglou, Aga of Hushak, upon a quarrel with 
the Porte, fortified his old castle, which had great 
advantage of ground, laid in ammunition and 
stores sufficient for three years, assembled his 
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vassals, and bade defiance. Kara Osman Oglou, 
his neighbour, was directed to compel him to 
obedience, but on the first encounter lost a thou- 
sand men, without effect. He applied to the 
Porte for artillery, and laid stronger siege to the 
fortress, when the garrison having been bribed 
to betray their undaunted chief, he was imme- 
diately executed, and his head exposed on the 
gate of the Seraglio. 

The history of this commotion bears unfavour- 
able traits of the Turkish government. One of 
the feudal tenants, the intimate friend of the 
Hadji, refused to obey the Sultan's command, 
and the punishment of his disobedience was re- 
quired from him, in the cruel service of sending 
the head of his friend to Constantinople. The 
sscrifice he made, by his refusal, to his attach- 
ment and humanity, involved these dreadful con- 
sequences, the loss of his own life, and the ruin 
of his posterity. 

I am indebted to my good friend Kyriacos for 
much information respecting the town and neigh- 
bourhood, the result of his inquiries while upon 
the spot. As an introduction to the extracts from 
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his letters, it is my duty to relate an adventure 
which befel him, and to which his zeal to oblige 
me mainly contributed. 

In the month of October, or early part of Nov. 
1827, Kyriacos, who had been for some weeks 
residing at Hushak, making purchases of carpets, 
was the inmate of a house, from which, on one un- 
fortunate evening, a visitor, who had taken a little 
too liberally of the Mieonian or Phrygian grape, 
sallied out to retire to his home. He was so in- 
capable of guiding his steps, that Kyriacos, in 
the kindness of his heart, though a perfect stran- 
ger to the man, determined to see him safely 
lodged in his own house, that he might not be 
a victim to Turkish violence, as was too proba- 
ble, on his road. 

He took the inebriated man by the arm, and 
for a while succeeded in getting him along ; but 
whether he became more unmanageable, or whe- 
ther Kyriacos was not sufficiently acquainted 
with the intricacies of the streets of Hushak, cer- 
tain it is, that night became very far advanced 
before they had proceeded many steps in the right 
direction. 

In a short time more Kyriacos became bewil- 
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(lered, and naturally enough lost his road, his pro- 
tege being no longer in a state to set him right. 
Notwithstanding, they stumbled and stumbled 
along, till, as ill fate would have it, they stumbled 
on a Turkish guard, which was passing that way. 

By the regulations of Turkish police, no one is 
allowed to be abroad after sunset, without carry- 
ing or being accompanied by a fanari, or lan- 
tborn — at least such is the usage in Ionian 
Smyrna, and such it seems was the fashion also 
in Phrygian Hushak. Kyriacos never dreamt of 
conforming to this established usage, and the 
Turkish authorities soon demanded, in no very 
polite language, where was the lanthorn, an.d 
why they presumed to be abroad after dark with- 
out it. 

To the first interrogatory, Kyriacos replied 
by pointing to the full moon shining in all her 
glQry, and showing so strong a light that you 
might pick up a pin. For the rest, he pointed 
to the unsteady gait of bis companion, and in a 
few words told them both his charitable object 
and ill fortune in losing his way. 

This did not satisfy the men in power; thev 
decided that it must be dark, because it was after 
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sunset, and that a lanthorn was indispensable ; 
and that, with regard to the moon, they had 
nothingf to do with her. And, as to the second, 
they contended that it would be rendering most 
essential service to both the man and Kyriacos 
himself to keep them safely lodged in the guard- 
house. Remonstrance was vain, and they spent 
the night, as many a fashionable gentleman in 
London has after a frolic, in the watchhouse.* 

* How rigidly this regulation is occasionally enforced, may 
be inferred from the following circumstance. Several years 
ago, in a village near Smyrna, two highly respectable Franks, 
one of them, from the warmth of his piety and benevolence, 
cannot be better designated than as the Christian Philanthro- 
pist of Smyrna, were so completely absorbed in discussing a 
subject of considerable interest as they walked up and 
down the principal road of the village, that the day insensibly 
wore away, the sun uncharitably left them, and the shades of 
the evening were sinkina; into darkness, without rousing them 
into a consciousness that it was not still broad daylight. The 
arguments on either side grew every moment warmer and 
warmer, when the Turkish guard found them in the midst ot 
the debate ; and as no satisfactory reason was given why they 
were abroad without a fmiari, both gentlemen were uncere- 
moniously escorted to the guard-house. So intense, however, 
was the interest of the discussion, Uiat this forcible placing of 
their persons in durance did not abate the vigour of the mind, 
and it was not till having finished the subject, seated on the 
floor of the guard-house, that they became quite awake to 
tlieir actual situation, and made themselves known to the officer 
on guard. 
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The following morning they were brought 
before the chief inspector of the division A, and 
fined a considerable sum. K3Tiacos contended 
stoutly against the sentence : he was a stranger, 
and the bye-laws of Hushak could have no force 
upon a citizen of Smyrna. He was a respectable 
marchand de tapis, well known to the carpet 
manufacturers in Hushak. 

“ All that may be,” said the Hadji Bey of 
Hushak ; “ but we know more of you than you 
choose to confess just now. What can your ob- 
ject have been in inquiring about all the roads 
east and west, north and south — from Hushak to 
Stamboul, and Hushak to Afiom, and Hushak to 
Isbarta, and Hushak to Denezli, and to hunt 
after all the old castles in the neighbourhood, 
but to assist the infidels to take possession of 
Anadoli, after having sunk and blown up all our 
fleet at Navarino ?” 

Kyriacos began to feel the back part of his 
neck, and after having consented to pay a miti- 
gated fine, was glad to get off so cheaply, and 
ran away back to Smyrna as fast as he could, 
resolving never again to conduct a drunken man 
without a lanthorn, nor to make antiquarian re- 
searches for another Frank. 
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The following- extract from a letter written by 
Kyriacos from Hushak, Sept. 27, 1827, will show, 
that even before the news of the battle of Nava- 
rin had reached Hushak, it was a matter of some 
risk to ask too many questions about antiquities. 
I would willingly have given the original Greek, 
which is admirably written ; perhaps it may 
have a place in the Appendix, but at present a 
translation must suffice. 

“ How is it possible to get information re- 
specting ancient remains from barbarians without 
an atom of curiosity, and who, whenever such 
questions are asked, never fail to suspect that the 
inquirer has ever in view the discovery of hidden 
treasures, which treasures they firmly believe to 
be under the safe keeping of spirits and demons, 
insomuch that they think the very treasure itself 
(the pieces of money) have the virtue to drive 
away spirits, and that therefore we inquire the 
names and situation of roads, of ruins, and 
towns, that we may be the better informed where 
to dig for treasures. This belief is firmly fixed 
in the minds of both Greeks and Turks : and in 
addition to this, they think that the search for 
old remains is only a pretence to get better infor- 
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mation to betray the places to the enemy of the 
Turks. Now, since this is the case, you will be 
satisfied at present with the imperfect informa- 
tion I am able to give you.” 

The common tradition of the people in the 
town is, that the ancient city, whatever was its 
name, lay on the north side of Hushak, half an 
hour from the town, at a place called Chok kos- 
lar, and that in the vineyards there, quantities 
of columns, sculptured marbles, and foundations, 
are every day dug up. 

On the side of a large sarcophagus, (or tomb ? 
ra<f>ov) fixed in a wall of a house, is this inscrip- 
tion ; 

Kareffkevaora fxvrj/ueiov Zu>y 
€/xavT(o r avTrj^ Kai ro<c yew^cro/ieJ'Otc 
yyfftrioic Teicyoig, 

On another stone in the same wall is evi- 
dently another portion of the same inscrip- 
tion : 


Kai oc av Tovru) rut Kai rrj tropu) 

KOKTjy -^etpu TTpofrayjj op^aya reicya Xoittoito 
\ijpoy ^ioy, oiKov, &C. 


Aware that inscriptions have little interest for 
the general reader, I am persuaded this will be 
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an exception, from the illustration it offers to the 
8th and following verses of the 109th Psalm ; 
literally, the inscription may he translated ; 

“ And whosoever shall lay an evil hand upon 
this tomb, may he leave his children orphans, his 
widow destitute, his house, (probably desolate,') 
&c. 

The inscription is imperfect, or other denuncia- 
tions would have followed ; but there is enough 
to remind the reader of the psalm : 

“ Let his children be fatherless, and his wife a 
widow ; let his children be vagabonds, and beg 
their bread ; let them seek it also out of desolate 
places,” &c. 

In a manuscript of the Vulgate Bible, which I 
saw at Paris in 1828, written early in the 11th 
century, the transcriber in the first leaf has a 
string of denunciations infinitely more dreadful 
than the above, against the person who shall 
dare in after times to remove the book from the 
monastery, for whose use it was written. The 
sacrilegious hands of the revolutionists tore it 
away from its sanctuary in defiance of the threat- 
enings. When I saw it, it was in the shop of a 
gold-beater who had bought it by the j)ound — it 
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ivas in two thick folio volumes finely illuminated, 
and he offered it to me at a very moderate price, 
but wdiile I hesitated an American gentleman 
transferred the manuscript and denunciations 
across the Atlantic. 

The more usual penalty for violating a sepul- 
chre, or appropriating it to the interment of 
others than the family of the person who con- 
structed it, was a pecuniary one, payable usually 
into the treasury either of a temple or of the 
civil community ; this may be seen in the follow- 
ing inscription also at Ushak : 


Avp MaptceXAoc cavrw Zwv Kai AfXfitavij 
Tt) ywaiKi pLov Kai ri) Qvyarpi AfifiiavTj koi 
Ztjvo^otu) TitJ ya/i /3j0at fiov <Tvy Kai rote reKyoig 
avrov Kar€(rK€vci(ra to pivrj/iieiovl irapa ravra 

‘TTOiijaei Kai erepoy €7ri(TOi€i V€Kpoy drjffci eiQ to lepoJTarov 
rapeioy. X. 

I, Aurelius INIarcellus, have erected this tomb 
during my lifetime, for myself, and my wife Am- 
miane, and my daughter Ammiane, and my son- 
in-law Zenodotus and for his children ; if any 
person shall act contrary to this, and place any 
other corpse within it, he shall pay to the most 
sacred treasury 500 denaria.” 



THE “ CROWX OF LIFE.” 11.5 

Within a wreath or crown on the other side of 
the same stone, a squared pillar, are the words : 

Adayaru) 

lovXiayrfy 

“ JULIANA TO THE IMMORTAL 

or, if we may alter the reading to aSavarij, 

“ TO THE IMMORTAL JULIANA.” 

If the latter, it may be supposed to have been 
a Christian inscription, and being within the 
wreath, beautifully directs the thoughts of the 
reader to the immortal heir of a crown of life! 
and the frequency of such wreaths or crowns, 
usually of olive-leaves, naturally led to the 
reward promised to the faithful Christian in the 
church of Smyrna ; “ Be thou faithful unto 

death, and I will give thee a crown of life.” 

Another inscription records a philosopher, 
and who ought to have been a Christian philoso- 
pher to deserve the epithet of “ every man’s 
friend 

Mapivov TToXiTjTOv (fuXoaoiffov wavruy (piXov. 

Notwithstanding all these inscriptions, it is 

still uncertain what was the ancient town which 

I 2 
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stood at or near Ushak. When I was there the 
first time, I saw among other medals of Co- 
tysenm, Enmenia, &c. one which was nearly ille- 
gible, but with the termination nOAEITQN. 
Some time after, a very fine copper medal of 
large size was sent to me from Ushak, and 
which had been dug up there, with the legend 
<1>A ABIOnOAEITON, (Flaviopolis,) with the Omo- 
noia on the reverse of TemenothyrcB. Another, 
precisely similar, was subsequently purchased by 
my friend Mr. Borrell, also found at, and sent 
from Ushak. 

Connecting this with the assurance of Kyria- 
cos, that he had seen the word Flaviopolis re- 
peated in the sepulchral inscriptions which cover 
the front of the old building near the khan and 
on the wall of a mosque, there is scarcely any 
doubt that whatever might have been the earlier 
name of the town, it was latterly called Flavio- 
polis ; and perhaps in honour of the Emperor 
Vespasian, like the town of Gratia in Bithynia, or 
if of later date, in honour of the Constantine 
family. It has also been an episcopal see, as we 
learn from a marble bearing the name of “ Deme- 
trius the Bishop.” 
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AHMHTPlOY 

Eni2KOnOY 

With the usual monogram of the name of our 
Lord, as the Alpha and Omega, in a circle. 

And on another stone, mention is made of 
Leon, the proto-presbyter, having contributed to 
the embellishment of some work, probably con- 
nected with the church. 

EKaXtivvpyrjdo 
TO epyoy rovrc 
Ota avy<po/ur)*, 

AeoyroQ ttqoto TrepovTfpoL'. 


Previousl\- to the discovery of the ruins of 
Suleiman, I was much inclined to think (Jshak 
was the modern representative of the ancient 
town of Acmonia ; but if the ruins of Suleiman 
are those of Clanudda, as there is great reason to 
believe, then Ushak stands on the site of Aludda, 
placed by the Tabular Itinerary at thirty miles 
from Clanudda, and which is just the dis- 
tance from Ushak to Suleiman ; and the total 
omission of Aludda in the Notitia; is another 
|)re&umptive proof in favour ol Llaviopolis, tlie 
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name being probably changed when Christianity 
triumphed over Paganism. 

It will be useful before we leave Ushak, to 
give an extract from my first journey of the 
country between that town and the Dopos Kale- 
si, ( Tahala,') in order to show the course of the 
river Hermus, and the tributary streams that 
fall into it. 

September 15, 1826. — We quitted Hushak, or 
Ushak, at a quarter before eleven, and after an 
hour were in a valley, with a small river flowing 
by the road side, our course south-south-west. 
This stream was called Ulejak-sou-chay, and some 
fine trees grow on its banks. We soon crossed, 
by a bridge, a small stream running down from 
the mountain on the right into this river ; and at 
a quarter before one passed by a bridge over ano- 
ther very small stream, running also down into 
the same, which was still by the road side. 

A Turk told us that the latter stream was 
called Karaboul-bounar ; that its source is close 
by in the mountain on the right, and that of the 
Ulejak-sou-chay about half an hour from Ushak ; 
the united stream takes the former name of Ka- 
raboul-bounar. 
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Our course had been for some time north- 
west. A few minutes before two, the river still 
flowed bj our side, (on the left,) but so much 
smaller, that a principal part seems to have pass- 
ed behind the mountains, where there was an 
opening. 

At a quarter after two, having crossed this 
small river, rode along on its right bank, and 
crossing it again, it lay as before on the left. We 
arrived at the village of Korray, (Curray or 
Kura,) at a quarter before three o’clock, and 
rested three quarters of an hour under the trees 
by the river side. 

Korray must have had once much more im- 
portance than at present j three handsome 
mosques in ruins were evidences that it had not 
long ago a considerable Turkish population ; and 
quantities of marble fragments in the burial 
ground, and an inscription by the road-side, which 
I had no time to examine sufficiently, indicated 
its existence in remoter times. My horse stum- 
bled over a marble fragment with a large cross.* 

* The nuns at Korray or Kura, may be those ot Trajaiiopo- 
lis, uliirli is among the dioreses of the Xotitim, and lay near 
t*!j I!i\er ! !li inus , it na.; a t avu of the Temenothy ra, \\ Inch 
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Fording the river, we were again on its right 
bank, and at four o’clock the view was occasion- 
ally shut out by many low elevations clothed 
with young pines. At half-past four, having 
descended into a small plain, we saw on our 
right, exactly in the same course with the former 
stream, a large wide river. It was the Cadis- 
chay, or Codns-chay, which rises ten hours off, 
near Cadis, or Kodus ; and our smaller river 
had fallen into it about a quarter of an hour be- 
fore, though the little hills on the right prevent- 
ed us from observing the junction.* 

The scenery at five o’clock was of the most 

1 sliould be disposed to place at Yenislier, from its position 
commanding tlio entrance of the mountain range between that 
place and Koola. I have already observed, that I saw a me- 
dal of Trajanupulis at .Sirghe, and that Temenothyrce is on 
the rcveise of some medals both of Bagse and Flaviopolis. 
Tcinenothyrm is also in the list ot the Notitiae, and placed in 
I’iirygia, hut Pausanius says it was a city ol Lydia, of no 
great magnitude, and that a sepulchre being rent asunder by 
a tempest, eximsed to view some human bones of great mag- 
nitude. 

' In a note of Colonel Leake on this crossing and recrossing 
ol the riier he supposed I had occasionally mistaken the right- 
hand torthe left, but I have the gratitication of being now per- 
liutled lo tliat he admits the coiicctness ol my statement. 
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picturesque description. We had approached 
close to the brink of the river, here of great 
width, when a lofty rock rising perpendicularly 
from the water, obliged us to turn away behind 
it ; in five minutes we were again close by the 
river, our course west. Arrived at the village of 
Yenisher at a quarter past six ; and took posses- 
sion of an open shed near a solitary minaret, a 
striking object amidst the surrounding most pic- 
turesque scenery. The open space for a consi- 
derable distance round our shed was filled by the 
innumerable camels of different caravans. 

Sept. 16. — The commencement of our journey 
this morning was inauspicious ; we left Yenisher 
before two o’clock ; the caravans had already 
passed on, before I could get our party in mo- 
tion ; the sounds of the camel bells, as they as- 
cended and descended the mountain, had a most 
romantic effect at this early hour, but as they be- 
came more faint, and at last scarcely audible at 
distant intervals, Milcom recollected that they 
were to have been our conductors on the road ; 
it was not therefore at all wonderful that, as usual, 
we lost our way. Happily we soon regained it, 
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and till a quarter before five o’clock we were 
constantly on foot, ascending and descending al- 
most interminable windings of mountains well 
clothed with trees. 

We now crossed the Cadis-chay, by a bridge, 
and rode on the left bank. At five the road 
continued to be hilly and bad, but not so moun- 
tainous or so perilous as before; the country. an 
open one, of most extraordinary appearance, 
certainly part of the Catacecaumene ; the colour 
of different shades, from ash colour to light 
brown, and a very few stunted shrubs sprinkled 
upon it. 

Our course was west, when at half past five, 
we came up with the caravans, which having 
preceded us three quarters of an hour, proved 
that our pace was about one mile in four faster 
than the camels. 

At half-past six crossed the wide bed of a 
river, now quite dry, coming down from between 
the mountains on the right, our course still west. 
At seven o’clock, as we descended the mountain 
side steeply, the Cadis-chay lay again immediate- 
ly beneath the road, winding at a considerable 
depth below, and in nearly the sauie direction. 
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I was forcibly struck by the resemblance be- 
tween this river and its rocky and wild scenery, 
and that of the Tamar, in the parish of Calstock; 
but if the mountains here had the superiority 
from their height, the river was decidedly infe- 
rior ; about the same breadth as the Tamar, but 
muddy. Perhaps the Wye, near Chepstow, is 
more like it. As I looked down on the famed 
Hermus of the ancient world, I felt a pride in 
contrasting its muddy bed, with the crystalline 
stream, and the white foam dashing over t!ie 
numerous rocks, forming a thousand cascades, of 
my own native river. 

At half-past seven the descent of a very steep 
hill brought us to the river. A mountain — rather 
an enormous rock— roseperpendicularly to a great 
height from the water's edge, having on its sum- 
mit remains of a castle, called Dopos, (ro?ror) Kalesi, 
(Tabala.) Some of the people forming the cara- 
van told strange stories of this castle, and de- 
scribed some holes or caverns, which are said to 
extend a great wav. Just beneath this eastic 
are the remains of a bridge. 

riie caravan was composed of Greek-, Arme- 
nians, and Turks. The character ol eaeli wa.- .so 
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CARAVAN. 


distinctly marked, and the costume so varied, 
every one seeming to have his story to tell, that 
I was reminded of Chaucer's pilgrims ; perhaps 
even the dresses were not far removed from 
those of England in the fourteenth century. 

My principal object in reprinting this extract 
from my former journey, is to show the error of 
the maps in making two rivers, called the Copli- 
sou and Banas-chay, tributary streams to the 
Hermus, whereas it is clear, and will be hereafter 
proved, that they should be carried into the 
Meander. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Leave Cooselare — Arrive at Kalinkese : another disappoint 
raent — Village of Koucash — Peltene, or Eucarpian plain — 
Cross the river Banas — Mistake of the Maps as to its course 
corrected — Village ofHaseelare — Village of Sasac, remains 
and inscriptions — Arrive at Segiclar — Oda Society — 
Reasons for believing Segiclar on the site of Eucarpia — 
Leave Segiclar — Village of Burgas or Vulgas — Weather- 
proof cloak — Arrive at Ishekli — Its altered appearance after 
the fire. 


Tuesday. Oct. 30. — We rose with the grand 
ruins of Kalinkese in our head, and quitting our 
kind friends at half-past eight, first descended by 
a craggy road among pines, into an undulating 
valley, and crossing a bridge over a stream, as- 
cended the opposite hill. 

Here we were delayed a little by an occur- 
rence common to all travellers in Asia Minor, 
if not in other countries ; the mountain of bag- 
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gage had shifted itself from the back of the horse, 
and chosen another position under its belly. 
When all was arranged again, we passed over an 
open country till twenty-five minutes after nine, 
when we arrived at the village of Tootlujah. 

From hence the road lay over a most exten- 
sive and magnificent plain, with nothing for the 
eye to repose on till ten o’clock, when a well 
lay in our route. The absence of external ob- 
jects to occupy the mind, fixed our thoughts 
more intensely on what we should find at Ka- 
linkese, or rather at a mill near that place ; and 
when, in a quarter of an hour afterwards, we ar- 
rived at the village, we rode among the few 
houses to get directions, or a guide to conduct 
us to the mill and the ruins. 

Our enthusiasm was a little chilled at being 
told the mill was much farther off than our 
friends of Cooselare had informed us ; but to be 
assured, as we soon were, by several persons, 
that nothing was to be seen at the mill but a sin- 
gle small building, composed of black stones, 
which were not even dignified with the appella- 
tion of Eski, (^ancient,') was a sad blow to all our 
towering hopes. 
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Calculating that if \re went to the mill so 
much time would be lost that we could not 
reach Segiclar to-night, nor consequently Ishekli 
to-morrow, and with the woeful disappointment 
of yesterday full in view, we determined, as the 
more prudent course, to abandon the fairy ruins, 
expecting they would prove another Besh-sher, 
and to make the best of our way to Segiclar. 

Certainlv, our Cooselare friends did not stand 
so high in our estimation as they did before. 
About a mile from the village of Kalinkese, we 
examined an extensive cemetery, but it contained 
few vestiges of antiquity, though there are a few 
stones in the village, and a marble on a fountain 
has a monagram, difficult to describe without 
being drawn, but which seems formed by the in- 
sertion of M within O with A below, and the 
dipthong 8 above, and the sides of the fl con- 
tinued with O on one side, and P E on the other. 

We learnt subsequently at Segiclar, that there 
really are some remains at the mill, and that it 
is a place resorted to annually by the Turks from 
considerable distances, for the observance of 
some religious anniversary. In the account also, 
given to Kyriacos at Ushak, of places where 
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ruins exist, Kalinkese is mentioned, and the dis- 
tance from Ushak, viz. — 

4 wpac £tc KaXivKE(7i Trpoc MecTEfijSpiav 

Four hours, Kalinkesfe, towards the south. 

We quitted Kalinkese at eleven o’clock, rather 
in ill humour, which the magnificent plain and 
capital road could not altogether remove. In 
half an hour there were evidences of former ha- 
bitation in several wells on the left of the road ; 
and soon after, we passed the village of Tiyen. 
The plain, rich and cultivated, till we came to 
another village, Koukache, at a quarter before 
one. If this be not the Peltene or Eucarpian 
plain, it deserved to be so. About Koucashe 
were some vineyards, a sight which we had not 
seen for some time. 

The air seemed so pure and invigorating in this 
fertile plain, that we might have supposed it al- 
most impossible to die, if, at one o'clock, that 
memorial of mortality, a cemetery, had not cor- 
rected the error, and proved the sovereignty of 
death even on the plains of Eucarpia — for Eu- 
carpia I will call them, till I find a better name. 

AVe are now riding among some small Valonea 
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oaks, and a magnificent view bursts on us on the 
right ; the country intervening, if I mistake not, 
between this and the plain of Eumenia or Ishekli, 
with the course of the Meander, and the distant 
mountains bounding the plains of both Eumenia 
and Apamea. 

We now descended, at a quarter past one, to 
two wells, for it is useful to mention at what 
distance sucli blessings to the thirsty and weary 
traveller may be found, especially in journeying 
over scorching and immense plains, where many 
a poor man, ready to droop from exhaustion, is re- 
vived, on being assured that a little more patience, 
and the refreshing draught will be within his 
reach. Though the weather was rather chilly 
than scorching, we alighted and enjoyed it, and, 
refreshed, re-ascended the opposite hill. 

The country is now more than undulating, 
for at a quarter before two we descended again, 
and crossed the Banas river, near a wooden 
bridge. To find water in it, and not a little at 
this season of drought, is a proof that it must be 
an important river, and as the course is down- 
wards on our right, or to the south, it is quit(; 

VOL. I. K 
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THE BANAS AND COPLI-SOU. 


evident that it is a tributary stream to the Mean- 
der ; as in fact we were afterwards told at Se- 
giclar. There is, therefore, a very great error 
in all the maps, which make the Banas a tribu- 
tary river to the Hermus, and give it a north- 
ward or upward, instead of a southern and down- 
ward, course. 

Tavernier, in going from Allahsher, (Phila- 
delphia,) to Affium-kara-hissar, halted the fourth 
night from Philadelphia in a valley near a river 
called the Banas-sou, and of which he says, the 
water was not good to drink. The preceding 
day he had conacked near a bridge over another 
river called the Copli-sou, in the plains of Inahy, 
(Eine,) — the distance between the two rivers he 
makes eight hours. Now, if this be not the 
stream we crossed soon after leaving Cooselare, 
it must be that which flows under the acropolis 
at Suleiman, for we saw no other, and these both 
run downwards towards the Meander. We 
were told at Segiclar, that the Banas does not 
rise at Bonarbashi, but some hours more to the 
north-eastward, and that there are ruins near its 
source. The river therefore which rises at Bo- 
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narbaslii, must be a smaller stream, tributary to 
the Banas, and falling into it not far from Segic- 
lar ; probably the Sebasli. 

We are now in a more inclosed and better 
wooded country, and arrived at two o’clock at 
the village of Haseelare. At twenty-five mi- 
nutes after two we came to another village, called 
Sasac, in which are many sculptured fragments 
of white marble, vestiges of a town at no great 
distance. We saw and copied several inscrip- 
tions, especially on two fountains, where are 
stones sculptured and inscribed which had once 
been entrances to tombs. 

Inscription on the FounUtin.. 

Erovc 2NHMa? 

AIciKOi/Afjvn AttoAAov 
T o "yAu . . . . . . Tti) avSpi .... 
AnnoccLviii* Madi — Maculina 
Apollonio dulcissimo Marito. 

If the remains at Sasac are distinct from those 
which we subsequently saw at Segiclar, and as 
the smaller stream which is near it is called Se- 

^ A. D. 2S9. in the sixth jear of Dioclesiaii. 

K 2 
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basli, can this have been the site of Sebaste ? a 
town in Phrygia, and mentioned in the Notitiae. 
A burial-ground near the village was full of 
ancient fragments, and we found an inscription 
on a part of a column which, could we have re- 
mained long enough to have cleared the earth 
from another part of it which lay near, would, 
beyond doubt, have given us the name of the 
city. 

EATI 

AI2 

TON 

ibYMQNK 

MA<1>Y2K 


TON lAIQN 

But it was growing late, and the sky overcast, 
threatening rain, and we hastened on to the large 
village of Segiclar, where we arrived about four 
o’clock. 

It was some time before our commissary of 
the Palank had our effects installed in an Oda, 
not because there was none, but because there 
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were two, if not more, and the proprietors of 
each claimed the honour of receiving us. While 
the preparatory measures to taking possession 
were going on, namely, removing old mats and 
maxilarias, (cushions,) and i\\efrocalia, (the short 
flat broom,) was in diligent exercise, we took a 
survey of the town with all the villagers in train, 
who marched us about from house to mosque, 
and from mosque to house, to see every old stone 
in the place. 

In the walls of the mosque were several in- 
scriptions, and a long one, laid flat, nearly before 
the door of the mosque, but neither these, nor 
several sepulchral ones which we saw in the 
houses, gave us any assistance in determining 
the town which evidently had once occupied this 
site. 

Returning to our Oda, in a shower of misty 
rain, we began to feel uneasy, not so much from 
the probability of being deluged in our beds, as 
of having our further journejing impeded, if not 
totally prevented, by the breaking up of the 
season. 

However, we were not allowed to mood over 
future possibilities, for the apartment was so 
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thronged with visitors, and, to say the truth, not 
of the most agreeable or prepossessing physiogno- 
my, that we had some difficulty, with all the as- 
sistance of our elbows, to get a corner to eat our 
dinner — the dinner as usual of charity, excellent 
pilau, and eggs, capitally dressed, as good accord- 
ing to our apiietitesas if from the Cafe de Very. 

The conversazione of the society at Segiclar 
was not so refined or intellectual as that at 
Cooselare ; their habiliments were so much in 
accordance with their physiognomy, that is to 
say, a mass of rags, and they outnumbered our 
party so much, at least forty being crowded into 
the room of twelve feet square, that my friend 
Dethier and I more than once exchanged looks 
of inquiry — for travellers so brave, I must not 
say, apprehension. Our visitors remained till a 
late hour, and my bedding having supplied half-a- 
dozen with a sofa, I may boldly say, I had ap- 
prehension that they had left me a souvenir. 

Be it as it may, we passed but an indifferent 
night j and the beating of the heavy rain on the 
flat earth roof, did not compose us to sleep, 
though fortunately it did not descend upon us. 

TVednesday, Oct. 31 . — The morning was dark 
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as night, with heavy clouds, menacing deluges 
of rain ; had it been as brilliant as a day in July, 
it would have been all one to us, for we found 
ourselves in total darkness, our apartment having 
no crevice to admit the light, except by the door, 
and which opened into the stable, as our anti- 
room. Our toilet was therefore arranged in 
the open air, in defiance of the rain. 

We were nearly on the point of determining to 
go to Ushak and return to Smyrna, abandoning 
the route we had proposed, but as there was a 
good khan at Ishekli where we could be as well 
accommodated as at Ushak, in case of detention 
by weather, we determined to proceed. 

We set out at a quarter past nine, having first 
compensated our kind host of the Oda, who, 
with his brother, inherits this charge from his 
father, and is obliged to entertain, like the mo- 
nasteries in England before the Reformation, 
all the travellers, whatever their degree or faith. 

We stopped at a burial ground close to the 
village, and found innumerable fragments, some 
of beautiful sculpture, and several inscriptions, 
but unfortunately all sepulchral. Had not the 
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rain began to fall, we might have discovered 
others. A peculiarity that these inscriptions 
have an epoch, the word ET0Y2 occurring both 
on these and those we found at Sasac and Segi- 
clar, may assist in determining if it stands on the 
site of Eucarpia. 

Two tumuli close to the village, the remains 
of a circular inclosure, which we were shown 
last evening, called the Kalesi, and the quantity 
of immense stones of white marble, square and 
sculptured, decide, beyond doubt, that Segiclar 
is on the site of an ancient city. We would not 
presume to decide that this city was Eucarpia, 
but there is much to favour the conjecture. 

The Roman road, according to the Tables, 
from Doryltfium to Apamea Cibotus, passed 
through Nacoleia, Conni, Eucarpia, and Eume- 
nia. Now, Eumenia being at Ishekli, and Segi- 
clar nearly in a line with that place and Dee- 
nare, (Apamea,) Eucarpia could not be very far 
from the site of Segiclar. 

It is true, that the Ecclesiastical Notitise men- 
tion a town called Banas, of the same name 
with the river ; but it is not mentioned by 
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Strabo, or any ancient geographers, and was pro- 
bably built after the establishment of Christianity. 
It may have been at Hasclari or Sasac, * but the 

• Kyriacos procured the following information for me 
when at Ushak, respecting the rivers near Segiclar and 
Ishekli. 

Tlie rivers which have their sources at or near Bonarbashi 
are the Banas, the Vulgas, and near Bonarbashi, another 
stream called the Sebasli. That which rises at Ishekli is called 
by the people of the country Aivioc, and passes through the 
plains by Kaibazar to Ephesus, &c. The river which flows 
behind Ishekli towards the north is called Tchokraanchay, and 
passes through Korep/j -/eerfionlKodus?) Its sources are said 
to be at a place called Dikigi. The river which flows through 
Sandukli, is either the Kiouphou, or, flowing into it, takes the 
name either of the river of Sandukli, as the plain is called the 
plain of Sandukli, or of the Kiouphou. Ithas its many sources 
more or less remote, in the same plain of Sandukli. The river 
called the Kiouphou has its sources at Dinar, and flows by 
Ishekli. 

Though the Turks are not profound geographers, and though 
there are several errors in this account, still there is some 
curious information. We have seen that the Banas, from the 
more correct knowledge of those who live close to it, does not 
rise at Bonarbashi, but some hours olf. So the river w hich 
rises at Ishekli, and which flows into the Meander, is mistaken 
for the Meander itself, which passes by Kaibazar and on to 
the sea, not at Ephesus, but below it at Miletus. The river 
behind Ishekli, and said to pass through Kodus, (if this be not 
a mistake for Kutaieb,) is probably the Thvmbres. The San- 
dukli river is probably the Obrimas, and the Kiouphou is tlie 
Meander. 
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vestiges at Segiclar, the inscriptions, 8cc., cer- 
tainly have reference to a city of much earlier 
date, though we frequently saw the cross both in 
the cemeteries and village. 

The rain falling, compelled us to leave the 
burial-ground, though it did not prevent our 
stopping soon after to copy an inscription near 
it — 


11 TToXiQ Mapk'oy AvptfXwv (SeovJjpoy) 
Ayrwyeiyoy * ^e/Saerroy (arpa) rrjyovvTwy t(j)v 
— • — Ei;s€vov Atto/V , . . .o^^oyrijjy* 


Eucarpia f is mentioned in the Notitite, and 
among its bishops the following names are pre- 
served : 

Eugenius, 

Anaxamanus, 

Cyriacus, 

Dionysius, 

Constantinus, he lived as late as the 
time of Pope John. 


* Caracalla. 

t The name of Eucarpia was derived from the fertility of 
the .soil, uliich, by attaching the people to agriculture, may 
have coiiti astcd them with those of the neighbouring Euphor- 
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The road lay through a wood of valonea, in 
which, on tlie right, was a village. At eleven 
o’clock we crossed the bed of a river quite dry, 
like most others of a secondary class, in this ex- 
traordinary season. We would gladly keep our- 
selves as dry as the river-bed, for the rain now 
began to penetrate 5 and when we arrived at the 
village (or small town) of Burgas, (or Vulgas) at a 

bium, celebrated probably for its flocks and pastures . — Colonel 
Leake’s Jowrnal, p. 166. 

It was also celebrated for grapes of an extraordinary size ; 
and some years ago, tliiiiking this might assist in the disco- 
very of the site of Eucarpia, I requested a friend to procure 
for me the names of places most remarkable in the present day 
for grapes and other fruits. He very obligingly sent me the 
following description : 

TTpwToy Trep'apri^oy ftu rac ora^vXac 
Tov Xaipwy etyat etc Ka^neoy rov 
laicXi; uvopari rltjipiX, 9 wpac mvo 
’OvauK' cid ce Kapvcca eivai to 2ipd/3t, 
cat etc Trjy Trectdttt tov Bttrttc, to rcto/Jer 
rat 1 upay Tpoc Cva^idc tov OvaaKwv, tv 
Kcipaydri, 

The place most celebrated for grapes is in the plain ot 
Ishekli, called Djibril, nine hours from Usliak. For walnuts, 
the finest are found at Simav, and in the plain ol the Banas, ,it 
a place called Goorcii, and at karagateh, one hour Irout 
Fshak at the west.” 
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quarter before twelve, I felt more than half in- 
clined to pitch our tents there till the lowering 
clouds had discharged all their provision. The 
baggage-horse seemed of the same mind, for, 
taking French leave as we entered the village, he 
reconnoitred the entirety of the place half a dozen 
times before Milcom could prevail on him to 
proceed. 

At some little distance from Burgas, a number 
of magnificent walnut-trees lay down a little way 
on the left, and had it been the moment, as it 
was not, to enjoy the picturesque, we should 
have been highly amused by a procession of 
Turks, male and female, whose many-coloured 
habiliments were displayed to much advantage as 
they moved along with all the gravity of good 
Mussulraen among the branching walnuts, in de- 
fiance of the rain. It was probably a circumci- 
sion ; a ceremony always honoured with all the 
holiday dresses of the village. 

The rain was falling too much in earnest to en- 
joy any sight but a dry room and a good fire, and 
I accepted thankfully Milcom’s offer of an oil-skin, 
a complete envelope for the whole body, and 
proof, as he assured me, against all the rain that 
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had ever fallen since the flood, and was to fall to 
the end of time. 

Two Turks, whom we now met, gave us the 
gratuitous information that we were only one 
hour and a half from our conac at Ishekli ; this 
would have been grateful news, if I had not 
known to a certainty we had at least double the 
distance; hut our informants, no doubt, bestowed 
it on us, as a charitable act to keep up our 
spirits. 

The rain fell heavily, and from falling heavily 
soon became waterspouts and deluges; the oil- 
case, that had been proof since the creation, was 
soaked through, and unkindly allowed the water 
to insinuate itself down my neck, breast, and 
boots. I restored it to its owner, who still in- 
sisted on its waterproof qualities, and recom- 
mending him to put it on, substituted a cloak of 
my own, which so far had kept him dry. Alas ! 
this soon underwent the same fate, and even a 
most beautiful rainbow, which completely encir- 
cled the whole of the lofty acropolis of Ishekli, 
did not brighten our hopes, or raise our spirits, 
till we arrived at the town at three o’clock. 

Ishekli presented a different appearance than 
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at my first visit, and there was a strong smell of 
smoke on approaching the town ; the blackened 
and roofless walls soon explained the mystery : 
there had been a most destructive fire a few days 
before, which, with a considerable part of the 
town, had destroyed the bazaar and all the 
goods. 

This was the bazaar day, but there were vastly 
more buyers than articles of sale ; I was among 
the disappointed, having long envied the Gamba- 
do boots of my wiser friends, Dethier and Kyri- 
acos, and intended to purchase a pair at Ishekli, 
where usually every thing was to be had, even not 
on a bazaar day. Alas ! no money could pur- 
chase boots to-day, or even a handful of rice to 
make a pilau. 

The town was, notwithstanding, as full as if 
all the ergasteria and Besesteins of Constantino- 
ple and Smyrna had been transported to Ishekli 
— a proof that all were not buyers and sellers 
who came to the bazaar, as all are not purchasers 
who traverse the Soho baza ar or Burlington Ar- 
cade. 

However, this increase of population had nearly 
kept us without a lodging, all the apartments in 
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the khan being engaged, till the eloquence of 
Milcom, and a kind recognition of the khangi 
that I had been his former guest, procured us a 
capital room ; and we soon forgot, in the luxu- 
ries of a blazing fire, and the unusual luxuries of 
oil and candles, which we had not enjoyed for a 
night or two, the soaking we had received. 

The following extract from my former journey 
from Ishekli to Ushab will supply the deficiency 
of observations which the weather prevented us 
from making at present. 

“ We quitted Ishekli at a quarter before ten, 
our course at first nearly west, a little inclined to 
north, across the plain ; at half past ten crossed 
a river of some size running down from the right, 
or north, into the plain. At eleven o’clock, hav- 
ing left the plain, we ascended the mountain. I 
sat on some rocks at the summit for half an hour, 
atfempting to make a sketch of the magnificent 
plains of Eumenia and Apamea, now in their full 
extent beneath us. They are nearly at right 
angles with each other : that of Ishekli (Eume- 
nia) almost east and west, the variation being to 
the north. At twelve o’clock our course a little 
to the west of north, in an open, stony country. 
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“ A very extensive view lay before us at twenty 
minutes past twelve ; on the left were continued 
ranges of mountains extendi,ng one beyond the 
other, north and south, and low from their dis- 
tance ; other distant ranges lay in front, running 
east and west, and on the right another, but 
much nearer range, parallel with the road. 

“ We were on a considerable elevation above 
the plain of Ishekli, and at one o’clock descended 
a little, and almost imperceptibly, to a mill. The 
view changed from a barren and stony country 
to one rich and well-wooded. A village called 
Crokos lay on the right, hid by trees, of which 
were various kinds, particularly walnuts. Ano- 
ther quarter of an hour brought us to a burial- 
ground containing antique fragments, and 
shortly after we passed through the village of 
Bourgas. 

“ At a quarter before two, entered a wood of 
valonea oaks, the trees of small size. Observing 
that at two o’clock our course was east of north, 
I suspected some error in our guide, and soon 
discovered that Milcom, as usual, was leading us 
a dance through the wood towards the moun- 
tain. We fortunately regained the right road 
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with little loss of time, of which the direction, 
as before, was north-north west, or a little west- 
Avard of north. Crossed a dry, but Avide river- 
course floAving down from the right, and at three 
o’clock arrived at the village of Bonar- 
bashi. 

“ While dinner was preparing, I walkedround 
the village ; many marble fragments lay in diffe- 
rent directions, and among others, Avhich Avere 
built into the walls of a mosque, I saw the affect- 
ing sight of a very large and handsomely sculp- 
tured cross ! The place has its name from being 
near the sources of the river Banas-chay, (as I 
then supposed,) which rises in an easterly or 
north-north-east direction ; the stream runs west- 
ward to a most delicious spot at the end of the 
village, overshadoAved Avith immense trees. Most 
reluctantly did I quit my seat here for the dinner 
apartment, fully exposed to the merciless rays of 
an afternoon sun in an intensely hot day, and 
filled AA'ithin by the heat and smoke of a blaz- 
ing fire, and twenty inquisitive visitors. 

“ We quittted Bonarbashi at six o’clock, our 
course, as before, north-north-west. At half 
past six crossed the river of Bonarbashi at a 

VOL. I. L 
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mill ; and in less than another half hour, passed 
through the village of Segicle or Segiclar. 

“ Of this village we had the following infor- 
mation at Bonarbashi. It is also called Eski- 
bonar, and has a castle and extensive ruins, and 
the river runs by it. It was too late and too 
dark to distinguish the ruins at Segiclar, but I 
could see by the road-side a quantity of large 
squared stones. Eight o’clock brought us to 
the bottom of a long steep hill ; and in another 
quarter of an hour, a large river, the Banas- 
chay, lay on the left, parallel with the road ; we 
crossed it soon after. 

“ From this time till half past ten, when we 
passed through the village of Yapal, the country 
was open, and, as far as I could judge by the 
light, barren, and destitute of interest. At 
eleven o’clock the same open country, and not a 
leaf to be seen. It was three hours after, that is, 
at one o’clock, when we arrived at Ushak.”* 

Pococke was not at Ushak, but he was told at 
Affium kara-hissar, that Ushak was three days’ 
journey from hence, and Goula (Koola) two days’ 
journey farther. 

* Visit to the Seven Clinrclies, p. 248. 
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Acropolis ot Islickli — Isliekli inistakeu by I’ocockc for Apo 
mea — inscription (Iccidiiio- it to be Eiimciiia — SiiptiiiscJ 
iuiciciit site — m.^scltop Oil llicv.illov, — Prevailing' disease 
at Ishekli — 'idic blind b,.id oi I'diak — Paraiiiv tlda ot the 
young prince ot Stanilioul — Auotlier ol tise Donkanji and 
the Dervish. 

Thursday, November 1. — Though the morning 
appeared fine, the clotuh over the ticrojtolis and 
iidjotning- inounlaiiis seemed too suspicions to 
ivllovv ns to jtrocced on onr journey. Having 
hroakfasted, wo ascended the hill of the acropolis 
by a goat’s road, craggy and precipitous, for there 
was no other, and it was an arduous enterprise. 

We saw on our wav two laro-e trees resembliiio' 
the balm of Gilead, though of mucli larger growtli, 
much esteemed bv tlie Turks as a medicine in 
disorders of the chest. The hill was covered 
with plants of eiiphorbiiim, and if the situation 
had agreed, and no atithorities against it, we 
might well have called Ishokii by the name of 
that city. Mr. Dethier found also a beautiful 
species of cardmts. 

L ‘2 
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We toiled on patiently till we were near the 
summit, in the hope of finding the remains of the 
ancient fortress mentioned by Pococke, but not 
seeing a vestige of any thing of the kind, and 
pitying much the hard lot of the citizens, who, by 
his account, kept their quarantine of sixty days 
on the top of this peaked rock when besieged by 
Alexander, we carefully retraced our steps, and 
at the base of the mountain saw the numerous 
sources of the river Ak-kius, and a multitude of 
women takmaking their linen in the beautifully 
transparent streams. 

As Pococke mistook Ishekli for the site of 
Apamea, to which the above story of the inhabit- 
ants taking refuge in the citadel only a])plies, 
perhaps his account of tlic remains does not rest 
upon better evidence. It is, however, possible, 
that the whole range of mountains extending 
from Apamea, that is, Deenare to Ishekli, may 
have been anciently c'’lled Signia. The appear- 
ance of the rocks at the base of the acropolis, cut 
in many places, with many foundations in the 
water itself, prove the existence of ancient build- 
ings, perhaps baths or a gymnasium on the spot. 

That Ishekli occupies the site of the ancient 
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town of Eumenia might have been considered 
fully established by the discovery of Apamea at 
Deenare, supported by the inscriptions found by 
Pococke and myself in my former visit. Anxious 
for further proof, while Mr. Dethier made a 
sketch of the town, I went, accompanied by 
Kyriacos, in search of inscribed stones. W e 
found two in a small burial-ground, one of which, 
with the words BouXoc Eu/teviwv, puts to rest for 
the future all further doubts. 

ovStvi 

aXXo) tS,ov tarai 

Ssivai Tiva ciSe Tig 

£7ri^£ipr)iT£t uaoKjti 

tig Ttjv Evpivtftjv /3ov 

\i)v TrpouTtfiov (^^iXXta Sjjvapia) 

Kai turai avrw Trpog to 
/ lE-ya ovojun too Otov 

“ To no other be it permitted to place any 
corpse here. But if any one shall under- 
take to do so, he shall pay to the council of the 
Eumenienses, a fine of (one thousand denaria ?) 
and let him be answerable to the great name of 


the God.” 
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The other inscription, also a sepulchral one, 
did not merit the labour bestowed on it by Ky- 
riacos, who, in the true spirit of a most zealous 
antiquary, a very Oldbuck, chipped off with knife 
and lijumnor the incrustation, hard as the mar- 
ble itself, which had covered the letters. 

( ZoiTiATOC tqii 
TTiiriy ) Koafioc, ^(irpic 

“ My name is Zoticus, my father Cosmos, 
I'his is my native place.” 

Subsecjuently we visited, with a Turkish cice- 
rone, the spot, called the Kalesi, rvhere the an- 
cient town is said to have sood ; there was 
iu)thing’ to be seen, but the little low hill I had 
\ i'-ited In my former journey. But on our way 
W{' saw a siyht, to me, at least, a novel one, the 
misseltoe growing’ on the iri/loic. I had before 
seen it on several trees besides the apple and the 
jiear, but never till now on the willow. 

Here wci'e vinevards bearing grapes of such 
magnificent size, and exquisite flavor, that Eu- 
carpia woidd be a more fitting name than Eumenia. 

Retiring to the khan, I j)ractised en Hukhii 
nith paiient- of various descriptions and sexes. 
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The prevailing disease of Ishekli, we were told, 
was enlargement of the legs, almost elephontiasis. 

Our dinner, capital fish from the ylkkius, cook- 
ed a merveille by Mr. Dethier, being got rid of, 
we paid a visit to some Greeks from Isbarta in 
an adjoining apartment, and were treated with 
an improvisatore in an old blind Turk, absolutely 
another Homer, said Kyriacos, from the elo- 
quence of his language, and brilliancy of imagi- 
nation. 

The thousand and one Arabian nights are not 
)et ended, and story telling, cnWed pnram^ikiahy 
the Greeks, holds its sway, with all its witchery, 
over all the people, male and female, old and 
young, Greeks and Turks. 

In the present case, the performance was in 
part recitative, and in part song, or intended so 
to be, though the old bard had but a bad substi- 
tute for a harp or guitar, in his pipe stick. He 
was listened to with great attention, and we 
found he was a man tre.s rec/icrcitc, having his 
domicile at U?hak, whence he travels all over the 
country, entertained by the Agas and principal 
I'lirks, like an ancient British minstrel. 

riie first stoi v was rather a common jdace one. 
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of a young prince at Stamboul, (Constantinople,) 
who had attached himself contrary to the will of 
his father. The fair one is sent to Kaisarea, 
twenty days’ journey from the capital. The 
prince, ignorant of the place of her exile, leaves 
his home, and relies upon his harp as his only 
hope of discovering her. He passes from town 
to town, from village to city, playing in all the 
streets, a tune well known to the object of his 
search. At length arriving at Kaisarea, (Cae- 
sarea,) the denouement takes place, and the tale 
ends as all such tales do. 

The principal merit, if we could judge from 
the applause bestowed upon it, was the intimate 
acquaintance the narrator seemed to have with 
the geography of Asia Minor ; repeating again 
and again, with the rapidity of lightning, the 
whole list of towns, and cities, and villages, be- 
tween Stamboul and Kaisarea, and the interme- 
diate and cross routes north and south, east and 
west. I wished much to have preserved the list, 
as a curious, if not useful, specimen of a Turk’s 
knowledge of his country. 

The second story was the following : — 

On the second day (»f the llairam, three Turk- 
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ish dames, the wives of the Doukanji, or dealer in 
all commodities, of the Tchiboukji, or maker of 
pipes, and of the Papoutji, the vender of yellow, 
red, and other slippers, agreed to walk and see 
all the magnificent spectacles usually presented on 
this high holiday, and perhaps take a ride or a 
swing in one of the untold varieties of wooden 
vehicles, which bring such a harvest of paras to 
the proprietors ; that is, supposing they could be 
allowed to pass for grown children, well huddled 
up in their feridjes. 

They had not proceeded far, when their eyes 
lighted all at once on a glittering object, dazzling 
the sight in a May day’s sun. It was a beautiful 
ring, a large emerald in the centre, with rubies 
around it. It was clear that some less happy 
fair one had dropped the precious ornament, and 
was probably mourning its loss ; on this point, 
however, the finders did not bestow much 
thought ; they had found it, and the only ques- 
tion to be decided was, as it could not be di- 
vided, whose it should be. 

It was true the wife of the Tchiboukji had 
jjicked it uj), for her arms were as long as her 
husband’s pipe sticks, but she was not the moie 
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intitled to be the owner, than her friend the Pa- 
poutji’s lady, whose corpulence rendered her 
movements less active than the other. As usual 
in such cases, all claimed it, and each refused to 
yield their portion of right to the others. 

In this dilemma, a wise thought struck the wife 
of the Doukanji, to refer the decision to the first 
person they met. On this day when all the world 
was abroad, there was no difficulty in finding 
people, and the first man they saw, and who of 
course was to he the arbiter, was Hadji Sulei- 
man, the Termandji, the old one-eyed miller ; 
and it was no miracle that they should see him, 
for he was coming out of his mill door. 

As he was not a Paris, neither were the fair 
competitors goddesses ; the miller therefore 
sagely decided that he would have nothing to do 
with the dangerous point of comparative per- 
sonal charms, and referred the thing solely to a 
trial of intellect. To he sure, Suleiman’s choice 
of a subject was not the most complimentary to 
the ladies’ husbands, but whether he had any 
previous knowledge of his fair referees, or whe- 
ther, to make mischief, or from what motive does 
not appear, hut certainly his decision was, that 
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the ring should be adjudged to be lawful prize 
to her who should prove that she had outwitted 
her husband in the cleverest way. 

The wife of the Tchiboukji took the lead, and 
was followed by the wdfe of the Papoutji, but 
neither of them said any thing that was worth 
repeating, and there was a great deal about pipes 
and leather. The wife of the Doukanji is called 
upon last. 

Her husband, Hassan Aslan Oglou, better 
known in the bazaar by the name of Koutchuk 
Hassan, (little Hassan,) had opened his shop and 
shut it every day for twenty years past. His at- 
tention to business had given him respectability, 
and he was reputed to be somebody — possessor 
of a pipe with a real amber mouthpiece, and 
sending often to the Cafidjis to treat his custo- 
mers, Hassan was reported to be in comfortable 
circumstances ; and the report was a true one. 

But Hassan was more comfortable in his shop 
than in his house, at least so thought his wife, 
and she tried to make him think so too. Why 
Hassan was happier in his shoj) than his house 
does not appear ; but it is certain that his wife 
did not make his house very agreeable to liim. 
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1101- did she enjoy his society as a good wife ought 
to do. 

Unhappily her affections were less strongly 
inclined towards Hassan, than to a holy Dervish, 
whose melodious cry of “ Hok, hok, hok,” while 
seated day after day on the bench before her 
door, had completely driven Hassan out of her 
heart ; the more surprising, as the two men 
were as exactly like each other in size, height, 
and featuie, as two camel beads. 

The holy man found no difficulty in persuad- 
ing the wife that there was no harm in exchang- 
ing a Doukanji for a Dervish ; and no sooner 
was she convinced, than the projected exchange 
was carried into effect. 

Hassan, who little dreamt of what was hatch- 
ing, came home from his shop in unusual gaiety ; 
he had sold so much ottar of roses, so many ivory 
boxes of surme, and so many strings of Mecca 
beads, that he w'as determined to indulge in the 
luxury of a milk chalva, and his wife was order- 
ed to prepare it. Nothing could be more apro- 
pos than such an order, nor more seasonable 
than the hour when it was given — the milk 
chalva was speedily ])rcj)ared, and as it was done 
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while Hassan was devoutly performing his Akh- 
scham-namazy, or prayer after sun-set, a mis- 
cal or two of affiom was mixed up with the dainty 
dish. 

Hassan’s appetite being always graduated ac- 
cording to the amount of his shop receipts, he 
indulged so much en gourmand as fairly to eat 
the whole of the milk chalva. The potent 
effects of the affiom were instantly demonstrated, 
and the happy Doukanji was soon in a profound 
sleep, dreaming of customers and milk chalva. 

About one hundred yards off, at the corner of 
four streets, was a Tekki^ or convent of Der- 
vishes, and connected with it one of those cha- 
ritable places, where, through an iron grating, a 
number of iron cups, chained to the grating are 
always filled and refilled for the thirsty passenger. 
It was the duty of our Dervish to superintend 
this cup filling. 

It was to this place that poor Hassan was con- 
veyed in the midst of his dreams, and being laid 
down softly on the stone floor, his transforma- 
tion into a Dervish quickly took place, by being 
divested of his benish and turban, and enve- 
loped in the long ample white felt robe of the 
Dervish, with his girdle, in which hung his horn. 
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belted round his waist, and the sugar-loaf white 
felt cap substituted for the turban. Hie trans- 
formation completed, the Dervish returned to 
the house, and so perfect was the resemblance, 
that the scu’vants readily admitted him as their 
old master. 

It was long after the hour of saying the Ikiun- 
dy-namazy ; that is to sav, long after noon of 
the following day, before Hassan awoke from his 
long nap. He rubbed his eyes, and looking 
around him, rubbed his eyes again, persuaded 
that he was still dreaming. Convinced at length 
that he was broad awake, he could not imagine 
how he came into this place, and less so, how he 
was transformed into a Dervish ; attributing it 
all to the agency of the gins, his thoughts re- 
vert to his shop, and seeing the sun already de- 
clining, he hurries thither, lamenting to have lost 
many a good customer by his strange nap. He 
finds the shop shut, and concluding he had left 
it so himself the preceding evening, instead of 
going home for the key, attempted to force the 
lock. 

The neighbours, and especially Hassan’s best 

^ This is also called Salulii .i.s/r, the prayer of the sunset, 

S,,lalh _V, 
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friends, the Kabobji, the Sherbetji, the barber and 
the baker, fall at once on the supposed Dervish, 
and threaten him with the bastinado for his felo- 
nious intentions. “ How, Dervish!” said Hassan, 
“ I am no Dervish ; am I not your old friend 
Hassan Aslan Oglou, or, as you are better 
pleased to call me, Koutchuk Hassan? How I 
came by this dress I know not, but by my beard 
and your own I tell the truth.” “ You are a father 
of lies,” cried the whole party — do we not know 
that face well enough covered by that cap of 
sanctity, as a cloak for all sort of deceits — does 
not the horn set all the dogs howling every day 
before our doors, and the hok, hok, hok, of your 
musical voice disturb our rest every night? Get 
you gone instantly, or you will suffer what you 
have long merited.” 

Hassan, in conscious innocence, persisted in 
trying to open his shop door, when without fur- 
ther ceremony he was seized and bastinadoed so 
unmercifully, that his legs could scarcely bear 
him to the door of his own mansion. Smart- 
ing with pain, his impatience to get into his 
house made him knock so violently, that the 
whole of its inmates came to see what was the 
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matter. The door was opened by the Dervish 
himself, whom Hassan was astonished to see in 
his own clothes, and which at once told all the 
story. He began by abusing him, but the ser- 
vants were so fully convinced that the Dervish was 
their master and Hassan the impostor, that they 
readily obeyed the orders of their mistress to 
give him another bastinado. 

The poor man had then his own door shut 
upon him, and seated on the ground, began to 
ruminate on his strange fortune, and on the 
course to be adopted. In vain he determined to 
apply to the Cadi, and have justice done him, for 
he knew well that his wife had threatened to 
apply to the Cadi herself, and she possessed more 
interest with the administrator of justice than 
her husband. What could he do ? — he had no 
longer a house, a wife, or a shop, and without 
the latter how could he live ? 

Driven to desperation, he determines to quit 
the country, and as soon as his feet were in a 
travelling state, he sets out — and having fortu- 
nately in his inner girdle, for he had only been 
stripped of his outer vestments, a roll of Mah- 
moudies, which, for security, Hassan always pru- 
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dently kept so close to his person, he was ena- 
bled to begin life again, though not in so splen- 
did a style as he had been hitherto accustomed to. 

He could no longer aspire to be a Doukanji of 
the first class, or to take a handsome shop in the 
bazaar, and therefore when he came to Ku- 
taieh, which he fixed upon as his future residence, 
Hassan, with all the resignation of a good Mus- 
selman, exhibited his stock in trade more humbly 
on a board placed on the pavement before the 
door of the principal khan. He had ginger and 
cinnamon, and black pepper, mastic, camel beads 
and needles, thimbles and paper lanterns. 

Seven long years had passed away, and Hassan, 
though not much discontented with his change 
of fortune, for he was submissive to whatever 
was the will of God, thought he would return 
once more to his native town, for local attach- 
ment beats even in a Musselman’s heart ; he 
thought of his wife too with affection, little as 
she merited it. 

His arrangements were soon completed, and 
having engaged a return horse from a caterdgi, 
he was soon on his road- His girdle was heavier 
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than when he left, for Hassan was a thrifty man, 
and the mahmoudies were nearly doubled. 

It may be supposed he took the road to Stam- 
boul, and if so, what wonders might not Hassan 
have seen, if he had been an antiquary. Brusa, 
founded by Prusias, the protector of Hannibal, 
and the capital of the kings of Bithynia ; and 
Mount Olympas with its snowy summits ; — but 
Hassan, as a good Musselman, looked only at the 
mosques of Sultan Aclimed, Sultan Osman and 
the Oolah, with the tombs of Orkan and his sons ; 
and refreshed himself in one of the thousand 
hainams of the city. 

While Hassan is on his journey, it is time to 
see what is going on at his own house. His wife 
had long been conscience smitten, and would wil- 
lingly have dismissed the Dervish and taken back 
her husband, but, with all the inquiries she could 
make, no news could be heard of him. The 
Dervish therefore personated Hassan still, and 
found the gain of a Doukanji more agreeable 
than filling water-cups, and crying ‘hok, hok, hok.^ 

The mind of his partner in crime became not- 
withstanding daily more uneasy, and she as 
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earnestly longed to be making a milk chalva for 
her poor Hassan, as she had longed before to get 
rid of him. 

Hassan continued his route, and the caterdgi 
having fairly performed his contract, and sat him 
down once more in his old town, Hassan’s cogi- 
tations were at work for the best mode of as- 
certaining the present history of his house and 
his shop. 

He knew that no one was better acquainted 
with all the news, truth or scandal, of the place, 
than Eyub, the Humanji. He therefore went 
directly to the bath, and finding that he was re- 
ceived in the usual business-like way, without 
any expression of surprise or one single remark, 
Hassan could not refrain from asking why Eyub 
did not congratulate him on his return after so 
long an absence. “Wonderful!” said the sham- 
pooner, “ long absence indeed ! why it was but 
yesterday that I had you under iny hands upon 
the marble, and did you not roar out as you 
used to do, when I kneaded that projecting lump 
on the shoulder a little harder than was plea- 
sant ?” Hassan insisted it was seven long years 
since he had been there, and the other insisted 
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SO positively that he was mad in saying so, that 
Hassan walked away in a pet to his own house. 

His knock at the door was more cautious and 
less awakening than the former one, for the bas- 
tinado was not yet forgotten ; but how agreeably 
was he surprised when the door was opened by 
his wife, with a face which said plainly, I am 
glad to see you. 

It must be understood that the Dervish had 
been some time dismissed to his tekkie and water- 
filling-, and the lady, sincerely penitent, deter- 
mined to atone for past misconduct. 

She considered it necessary, however, to her 
plan, to keep her husband in delusion still a little 
longer — and therefore when she saw him at the 
door, she threw as much unconcern into the 
pleasure which his return gave her as she could 
muster ; and her first words were, that the milk 
chalva, which he had ordered was spoiling, as 
he had taken so long a nap. “ A long nap, in- 
deed,” said Hassan, “ seven years is a pretty 
long nap ; to say nothing of my journey from 
Kutaieh too, and that is not a step.” “ What 
are you talking about seven years and Kutaieh ?” 
rejoined the dame ; “ where are your brains 
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travelling to ? Why did you not, this very af- 
ternoon, when you came from your shop, order 
a milk chalva, and did you not fall asleep while 
I was preparing it, and have you not slept so 
long that it is as hard as the ostrich’s egg in the 
great mosque ? ” 

The husband, perplexed to insanity, next 
shows his swollen feet in evidence of the long 
journey he had just taken. The affectionate wife 
cautioned him against saying a word more about 
it, as he would perhaps be bastinadoed by the 
Cadi to cure him of his disposition to lying. 

Bewildered and bewildered more and more, 
Hassan goes next to his shop, not to open it, for 
it was after the hour, but to see if it really stood 
in the same place. It not only had not changed 
its locality, but his old friends the Kabobji, the 
Sherbetji, the barber, and the baker, were in 
their shops, and employed as usual. 

Hassan waits patiently for the felicitations which 
he doubted not would come upon him thick as 
locusts upon young corn, but when not one 
Hash gelde escapes their lips, he upbraided them 
bitterly for such want of friendship, after a seven 
years’ absence. “ How seven years ?” cried all 
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four, and many others of the bazaar, with one 
voice, “ how seven years ? Did we not see you 
open and shut your shop yesterday, and have 
you not been there sitting and smoking day after 
day for four-and-twenty years, without having 
your place empty a single day ? What evil eye 
has bewildered your brains to talk of seven years’ 
absence ?” 

What could poor Hassan do ? He began se- 
riously to suspect that he had been dreaming’ ; 
and going home to his wife, confessed his belief 
of it, and quietly ate his milk chalva. 

The ring is yours, cried the miller to this ta- 
lented dame — take it, and take yourself away 
with it as fast as possible, lest you should be dis- 
posed to exercise your ingenuity here. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Molliih of Ishekli — Antif|Ui»riaii Saraff — Teiracecl i jof» — 
Leave Ishekli — Arrive at Deeii ire — Ollier travelling gen- 
tlemen in the Oda of the Mollah — Effect of the air of Apa- 
mea upon the appetite, as illustrated by Lithyerses, son of 
King Midas — Former visit to Deenare in 18’26. 

Friday, Nonember 2. — When we saw the 
threatening appearance of this morning we re- 
gretted to have lost the opportunity of going to 
Deenare yesterday, but regrets were unavailing ; 
and as the rain soon began to fall, and continued 
all the morning, we remained quietly shut up in 
our chamber. When the rain ceased for half an 
hour, I availed myself of it to see a handsome 
sarcophagus of white marble, with some fine 
Corinthian capitals in the court of a private house 
adjoining one of the mosques. 

Returning to the khan, a polite message was 
brought us from the Mollal), assuring us we were 
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at liberty to make everv researcb, and requesting 
us to pay him a visit. We were at a loss to un- 
derstand this gratuitous civility, till an old Turk 
came and kissed my band in token of thankful- 
ness for benefit received for some little medicine 
I had given him yesterday. The Mollah himself, 
either indisposed, or imagining himself to be so, 
wished to consult the Hakim bashi. But we 
could not wait on him till our dinner was cooked 
and eaten ; the first an important operation, 
as we were not fed now on dinners of charity, 
and had no servant to assist us. 

A saraff (banker) fi’om Constantinople, whose 
duties are to collect and carry back the taxes and 
other payments due from this district into the 
royal treasury, volunteered to be our conducteur 
to the Mollah. He was gone out, and though 
we called a second time, he was not returned, 
and the Hakim bashi will not be immortalized at 
Ishekli. 

Our friend, the saraff, proposed a walk under 
the acropolis, and when we were near the 
sources, he pointed out two arched excavations 
in the rock. “ Wonderful, wonderful !” said the 
antiquary, “ who would have thought it ? the 
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ancients had ‘ magasins a fen,’ fire-proof maga- 
zines, as well as we, and how judiciously placed, 
so close to the water, in case of accidents.” Fire- 
proof or not, they are certainly time proof, and 
whatever their original destination, are of remote 
antiquity. 

There is a square doorway some way up on 
the side of the hill, unquestionably a tomb ; and 
as below it the earth has fallen, belting the rock 
all round, washed down from above and leaving 
the rock bare, there is little doubt that the tombs 
are all concealed by these heaps of earth, and 
therefore hitherto inviolate. 

We met the old blind bard again this evening, 
and he did not hesitate to make a successful 
appeal to our purses, and we gave him readily, 
as a most pitiable object of charity ; but we did 
not then know, that notwithstanding his loss of 
sight and apparent poverty, he maintains two or 
more wives in his harem at Hushak. 

It may now be positively asserted, on the evi- 
dence of inscriptions, &c., that Ishekli stands on 
the site of the ancient city of Eumenia, probably 
built by Eumenes, king of Pergamus, and named 
from him ; though it is possible ho might only 
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have given his own name to a city aireacly exist- 
ing, but improved by him. 

Eumenia is placed in the Tabular Itinerary at 
the distance of twenty-six miles from Apamea, 
and thirty from Eucarpia. Medals attest the 
worship of the dcemon Angdhtu at Eumenia, 
under which name the mother of the gods was 
adored at Pessinus. Her worship in the coun- 
try adjacent to the Meander, maybe inferred from 
Pliny, who alludes to her epithet of Berecynthia 
in the passage in which he speaks of Eumenia. 
In later times, the demon was vanquished by 
the spirit of Christianity, and a Christian church 
flourished at Eumenia, and the names of some 
of the bishops who presided over it have de- 
scended to us. 

Thranus. 

Theodorus. 

Leo. 

Paulus. 

Epiphanius. 

Among the collection of medals, which were 
in the possession of the khanji at Ishekli, were 
Eumenia, Apamea, Eucarpia, Acmonia, Pelta;, 
Dicoclia, &c. 
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Eumenes, the founder or restorer of Eumenia, 
is mentioned in the first book of the Maccabees, 
chap. viii. verse 8. Having joined the Romans 
in their war against Antiochus the Great, he re- 
ceived in recompence the country of “ the In- 
dians, Medes, and Lydians,” as the text of the 
Maccabees reads ; but it is very probable we 
should read “ the lonians, Mysians, and Ly- 
dians.” 

Saturday, November 5 . — The atmosphere was 
lighter this morning, though still the clouds 
rolled along under the peak of the mountain of 
Ishekli ; and dense masses of every colour, 
black, grey, red, and waxy, were to be seen in 
every direction of the immense view, east, west, 
north, and south. 

We were obliged to tread lightly along the 
terraced roof of the khan to get this view, for 
the earth which composed it was so saturated by 
the immense quantity of rain, that we might 
have afforded a good illustration of Mark, v. 19 
— “The letting down through the tiling;” 
though not with the degree of security that could 
be wished. 

We left Ishekli at half past nine : the village 
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of Jovakeny lay on the left at a quarter before 
ten, and vve arrived at Omai at a quarter past 
twelve. The view of this village, embosomed in 
wood, with all the variety of autumnal tints, was 
strikingly beautiful. I had not remarked in my 
former journey that there are numerous tombs 
high in the mountain side ; another proof that 
an ancient town stood here ; probably the “ ad- 
vicum” of the tables, lying between Eumenia 
and Apamea, and possibly the Comen of the 
consul Manlius, though I shall hereafter give 
better reasons for placing it elsewhere. 

At one o’clock we were among tents of 
Eurukes, and Mr. Dethier's whip was again in 
full exercise against the dogs. The village of 
Ishaklee was on the right. At twenty minutes 
past two we came to the mill. The proper name 
of the river is Yapachlar chay, instead of Yapallal 
chay, and so called from a village. We alighted 
here, and while Mr. Dethier strolled off with his 
gun, I found friend Kyriacos had made acquaint- 
ance with the Termendji, the miller, and was 
feasting on his best bread and cheese. 

We left the mill at a quarter before three, and 
arrived at Deenare at a quarter before five. I 
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wished to renew iny acquaintance with the pro- 
prietors of the houses who had entertained me 
so hospitably formerly, but both were filled to 
overflowing, one by a new Aga and his suite, on 
their way to the Agalic. 

We were marched about from house to house, 
and street to street, till it was dark, and were al- 
most in despair of finding a conac, when we were 
agreeably surprised at being installed in the oda 
of the Mollah himself, the best house in the 
place. 

A magnificent fire blazed on the hearth, our 
mattrasses were spread, the palank eased of its 
paplomas, the contents of the canteen displayed, 
and all preparations made for doing honour to 
the expected dinner, when two other travelling 
gentlemen were introduced, who were to be our 
companions at board and bed. 

They were gaunt, bony, six feet gentlemen, 
by occupation beggars, and literally heaps of 
filth and rags. Kyriacos was commissioned to 
request them civilly to walk out again, and when 
they shewed no disposition to do so, to insist on 
our having the apartment to ourselves. All the 
answer they deigned to give was, to open their 
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bundles of rags and prepare for conacking. 
Kyriacos was dispatched to complain to the oda 
bashi, but we could get no redress. “ In the 
sight of God,” said the Mollali, “ all men are 
ecpial, and the beggar in his rags is as much enti- 
tled to the hospitality of our oda, as the rich man 
in his benish of Samure.” 

While we felt the justice of this reply, and as- 
sented to this evangelical definition of what cha- 
rity should be, we still were uneasy at passing the 
night in such company. We tried another mode, 
and it was successful : a few piastres readily per- 
suaded the travelling gents to leave us in quiet 
possession of the apartment, and they found 
almost as good a one close by where they were as 
well entertained as ourselves. 

AVe found the air of Apamea quite as invi- 
gorating to the appetite, though our dinner was 
somewhat more moderate than that of a royal 
personage at this place in earlier times, whose 
daily consumption was as much bread as three 
asses could carry, and a hogshead of wine.* 

* “ Sed rainuta h.vc videri poteruiit, si cum iis conferas, 
quce de Lityerse, Midae regis notlio Celsenis in Phrygia reg- 
luinlc, linrninc vultu cfTero et truculentu, sed liibone glidone- 
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Before I proceed, it is desirable that the reader 
should he made acquainted vrith my former visit 
to Deenare in 1826. 

1826. — We quitted Ishekli at eight o’clock, 
passed along the foot of the mountain, east-south- 
east, and saw the river of Ishekli, called Akkias, 
or Arkas, (query, the Orgas ?) coming out from 
heueath the mountain in two streams, which 
almost immediately united and became a wide 
crystalline river flowing down to the south-east, 
the banks marked by trees. 

At a quarter before nine, came to a burial- 
ground, having fragments as usual. At nine, 
our course was south-south-east, almost at the 
foot of the range of mountains j here was ano- 
ther burial-ground, and on the right a marsh and 
reeds, with water. As we proceeded, the marsh 
resembled a marshy lake full of reeds ; the sur- 
face of the water in some parts covered with the 
lotus. Here were wild-ducks, and a quantitv of 
cattle, bullocks, and horses, feeding ; we were 

que supra fidem maximo, Sositheus 'I'ragicus memoriie prodi- 
dit. Hunc etenim totum viui duliuiii uuo die e bibendo vacu- 
asse, triumque ditellarariorum asiiioruni onus, panes tltvorasse 
scribit apud Atlinueuin, lib. 10 . — Pwicirnihis de Purcelhuns, 
p. 224. 
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told it was full of wild boars. A Euruke woman 
said the lake was called Deniz, but a Turk called 
it Isbekli-ovasi-ghioul, and said that it extended 
all the way to Deenare. 

At half past ten, still at the mountain foot, 
and our course south-east; we came to a little 
stream running" down into the reedy lake, the 
source of which was by the road side under the 
mountain. Close on the right rose a small hill, 
on which I saw some pottery, and some rough 
stones at the top ; remained there twenty 
minutes, and came to Omai at half past eleven. 

This is a small village, embosomed in wood, at 
the bottom of an immensely high precipitous hill, 
black in many parts with iron ore ; a stream fal- 
ling like a cataract with loud noise over its 
steep. 

I had heard so much of this place at Ishekli, 
and it corresponded so much at first view with 
the local circumstances of Celee«se, that I deter- 
mined to go up to the top of the mountain in de- 
fiance of the burning heat of a noon-day sun. 

The ascent was long and difficult, but I arrived 
at last at the sources of the stream which issues 
out in considerable quantity from beneath some 
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large stones, forming a small pool near a mil!, 
and thence falling down the steep with consider- 
able noise, occasionally working other mills till it 
reaches the bottom of the village. These sources 
are called Bounar-bashi, or Subashi, It is lost 
in the plain at a short distance from the village, 
in a direction towards the Meander. 

Another river, called the Codja-chay, the old 
river, comes out from between the mountains at 
the left near the village, and is said to have its 
sources beyond Sandukli. From the top of the 
hill 1 observed this river, which was nearly dry, 
run also towards the Meander. 

At the summit of this mountain of Omai, 
much higher even than the sources, is a castle 
called Ak-kalesi, and above the castle itself is a 
lake. Such was the information of the miller. 
I observed, on my way back to the village, some 
large square stones much decayed, and appa- 
rently of great age. 

It was the bazaar dav, and the village was 
crowded. I had just seated myself, excessively 
fatigued by my walk, and was preparing to re-in- 
vigorate my stomach by a tempting dish of cabobs 

VOL. I. N 
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hot from the oven, when a messenger from the 
Aga commanded my immediate appearance be- 
fore him. I sent Milcom to make my excuses, 
pleading inability from the fatigue of the walk, 
and to acquaint him that I had a firman and tes- 

A second messenger came, and then a third, 
but I resolved to eat my cabobs quietly, and hav- 
ing done so, waited on the Aga with my docu- 
ments in due form. The firman was put into 
the hands of the village Imaun, who was direct- 
ed to read it, — an injunction he obeyed with an 
audible voice, even to the last letter, to the edifi- 
cation of multitudes of people forming a dense 
circle, six or eight deep, around us. At the con- 
clusion, the Aga was pleased to say, it was very 
good ; and he added something, which my dra- 
goman Milcom translated, “ Bravo, the Grand 
Signior.” 

We quitted Omai at half past two, and at a 
quarter before three crossed a wide but now 
shallow stream, running down into the Mean- 
der, called the Codja sou, said to have its 
sources beyond Sandukli. A village called Chan- 
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deri lay on the right, and at half past three the 
reedy marsh was again close to us, with a lake in 
the centre, of small size, called Guk-ghioul. 

At four o’clock our course as before, south- 
south-east ; the road at the foot of the same 
lofty range of mountains on the left, and the 
reedy lake on the right. At a quarter before five 
a burial-ground, with fragments much decayed, 
and near it another river running down on the 
left, called Yapallel chay, a considerable stream, 
working a mill, and having its source close by 
the mountain side. 

At five, our course the same, a little more in- 
clined to south-east. The plain now narrowed to 
less than half its width, but the river, which had 
all the day been in the centre, and which every 
person we asked called the Meander, still flowed 
along in it, though nearer the right range of 
mountains than before : the reedy lake had ter- 
minated some time. 

At six o’clock we observed a considerable lake 
unconnected with the former, directly in the 
course of the river, with reeds about it. Soon after, 
Deenare appeared immediately a-head of us.* 

^ Visit to the Churches, p. 38. 

N ^ 
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The evidences for the site of Apamea are 
given as follows hy Colonel Leake, with much 
jmrticnlarity of detail : “ There cannot be a 

stronger proof of the little progress yet made in 
geographical discovery in Asia Minor, than the 
fact, that the site of Apamea still remains unex- 
plored. Under the name of Celgense, it was the 
capital of Phrygia; and in Roman times, though 
not equal in political importance to Laodicea, 
which was the residence of the proconsul of Asia, 
it was inferior only to Ephesus as a centre of 
commercial transactions. 

“ According to Xenophon, the Meander rose in 
the palace of Cyrus, flowing from thence through 
his park and the city of Celsenee ; and the 
sources of the Marsyas were at the palace of the 
king of Persia, in a lofty situation under the 
acropolis of CelBen<e. From Arrian and Q. Cur- 
tins we learn that the citadel was upon a lofty 
precipitous hill, and that the Marsyas fell from 
its fountains over the rocks with a great noise ; 
from Herodotus it aj)pears that the same river 
was from this circumstance called Catarrhactes ; 
and from Strabo, that a lake on the mountain 
above Celajnaj was the reputed source both of 
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the Marsyas, which rose in the ancient city, and 
of the Meander. 

“ Comparing these authorities with Livy, who 
probably copied his account from Polybius, with 
Pliny, with Maximus Tyrius, and with the exist- 
ing coins of Apamea, it may be inferred that a 
lake or pool on the summit of a mountain which 
rose above Celsenae, and which was called Ce- 
laense, or Signia, was the reputed source of the 
Marsyas and and Meander ; but that, in fact, the 
two rivers issued from different parts of the 
mountain below the lake; that the lake was 
called Aulocrene, as producing reeds well adapt- 
ed for flutes ; and that it gave the name of Aulo- 
crenis to a valley extending for ten miles from 
the lake to the eastward ; that the source of the 
Marsyas was in a cavern on the side of the moun- 
tain in the ancient agora of Celiense ; that the 
Marsyas and Meander, both of which flowed 
through Celaense, united a little below the an- 
cient site ; that to this junction the city was re- 
moved by Antiochus Soter, son of Seleucus Ni- 
cator, when he gave it a new name after bis 
mother Apama ; and that the united stream was 
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soon afterwards joined by the Orgas and the 
Obrimas. 

“ Whether these inferences, drawn from the an 
cient authors, are correct, will be decided by the fu- 
ture traveller. He may also ascertain whether there 
are any volcanic rocks, the burnt appearance of 
which will justify the etymologist, who ascribed 
to that cause the origin of the word Celseme, or 
he may discover the valley of Aulocrenis, the 
scene of the celebrated contest of Apollo with 
Marsyas, whose skin was still shown in the 
time of Herodotus, in the acropolis of Ce- 
laense. 

“ I have been thus particular,’’ adds Colonel 
Leake, “ in laying before the reader the an- 
cient evidences on the site of Apamea, be- 
cause it is a point of great importance to the an- 
cient geography of the western part of Asia 
Minor ; no less so than Tyana is to the eastern.” 

Bearing those observations in mind on my first 
visit to Deenare, in April 1826, we walked 
behind the town towards the north-west, and 
saw considerable fragments of walls, &c. which 
had been covered with soil, but lately again ex- 
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posed to view, partly by excavations, and partly 
from the accidental falling away of the earth ; 
these were at the base of the hill, and under- 
neath them issued the sources of a small river. 
I was instantly reminded of the springs of the 
Marsyas at Celaenae, by the palace of the king 
of Persia, beneath the acropolis. 

Ascending the hill, we found, nearly at the 
summit, a theatre with the subsellia remaining, 
but the stones removed. Above this was a large 
area, covered with pottery, probably the acro- 
polis. 

Descending again, we saw a river flowing 
down through the valley under the acropolis, 
on the south-east side, which, after supplying se- 
veral mills, united in the plain before the town 
Avdth the smaller stream whose sources we had 
just before remarked, and then fell into the 
larger river, which, much increased in size by 
these additions, flowed down through the plain, 
and which we v\^erc told by our guide Avas the 
INIeauder. 

W e copied several inscriptions, and nset with 
fragments of cornices and capitals, pedestals and 
columns, at every step. The town is said to con- 
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tain only one hundred houses and one mosque ; 
but this seems underrated. 

Nothing on this journey afforded positive proof 
of the identity ofDeenare with Apamea, though 
much to support the probability. 

In the month of September in the same year, 

I was again at Deenare, and was convinced im- 
mediately, on a second examination, that the 
ruins could be no other than those of Apamea. 
From the information of a miller, I found that 
the river which worked his and many other mills, 
and which flowed through a deep ravine from 
the east, or rather north-north-east, dividing the 
ruins of the ancient town, was called Bounar- 
bashi, or Deenare-sou ; that the river in front of 
Deenare, the Meander, was called Araboul-dou. 
chay ; that it passes by a village called Deegetzi ; 
and that the sources of both the Deenare-sou and 
the Araboul-dou, are at a place called Bounar- 
bashi, or Subashi, where there is an old khan. 

This man who was very civil and communica- 
tive, said there was a large building on the top 
of the mountain, behind Deenare, in the direc- 
tion of the Deenare-sou. I accompanied him 
about half an hour to see it, but, as it required. 
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by his account, at least another hour to ascend 
the mountain to it, I was reluctantly compelled 
to relinquish a most desirable object of investi- 
gation ; I copied a few inscriptions, but could not 
find a single one containing the name of the town. 

We left Deenare at a quarter before nine, 
our course south, and at half-past nine crossed, by 
a bridge, a river which I at first took for the 
Araboul-dou, but it proved not to be so. This 
stream, which is a considerable one, must rise 
from beneath the hill on our left, for there is no 
outlet whatever, but hills on every side. The 
Araboul-dou flowed still on the right, parallel to 
our road, though occasionally hid by the inter- 
vening elevations of ground. At ten o’clock we 
had it in view on our right, and the village of 
Deegetzi in front of us. Soon after, we crossed 
this river, flowing down the side of the hill in se- 
veral streams to a mill ; our course now become 
north-north-east, the river on the left, close to us, 
a crystalline and considerable stream, full of small 
fishes. 

We were now in a valley about a quarter of a 
mile broad, between rang-es of mountains, fol- 
lowing the course of the river. At half past 
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ten came to the village of Sheik Arab, close to 
which the river passes, and near it a quantity of 
reeds. The valley is here inclosed by mountains 
on all sides, and the river must go under the 
mountain, or rather come out from beneath it. 
A Euruke told us it rises from a lake above the 
mountain. 

Turning' our horses, we now ascended rather 
steeply to the east. At half past eleven, having 
ascended to a considerable height, by a very diffi- 
cult and stony path, and finding no lake, we de- 
scended on the other side, nearly north-east, into 
an extensive plain, running north and south, and 
here, immediately at the foot of the mountain, 
was a small lake with reeds, the water beautifully 
clear. 

In the centre there was an eddying, or rather a 
whirling round of the water, and on examina- 
tion it proceeded from the sinking of the water 
through several holes distinctly visible at the bot- 
tom, and through which it was evident it passed 
under the mountain. Constantine made a cu- 
rious observation, which reminded me of the de- 
scrijition of Maximus Tyrius. He pointed out 
to me that the water divided into two opposite 
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currents, one flowing to the right, the other to 
the left, and each sinking into the earth as if the 
sources of separate streams. 

In seai'ching for the lake on the summit of the 
mountain, I was misled, partly by the translation 
from ancient authorities, but chiefly by consider- 
ing airavo) to mean on the summit, instead of 
above. Relatively with the village of Sheik 
Arab, this lake was above, that is, to the north- 
east of it. We soon found the lake of greater 
extent, and covered with reeds. 

We now entered the plain of Dombai ovasi, 
having many villages on the side of the opposite 
range of mountains, which runs north and south, 
forming the eastern boundary of the plain. A 
tiuruke who was carrying reeds in two or three 
well-constructed waggons with iron wheels, and 
drawn by buffaloes, told us that the Sheik 
Arab river had its source in this lake, and passed 
under the mountain. 

At one o’clock we had crossed the entire breadth 
of Dombai ovasi, and then turned to the right 
by the side of the range of mountains, which in 
a quarter of an hour brought us to Bounar- 
bashi, or Subashi. A considerable quantity of 
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water issued by three or four (probably five, as 
it is called also Besh Bounarbashi) sources un- 
der the hill, and running across the plain among 
the reeds, which continued all the way. 

Above the sources is the old building which 
has been called a khan, but which rather resem- 
bles an ancient church ; it stands east and west, 
and has three aisles, the centre communicating 
with the side ones by four or five pointed arches. 
Thousands of goats and sheep were all around 
this refreshing water, and their masters, Eurukes 
or Turcomans, up to the middle in it. 

It is high time to continue the account of our 
present journey, and the reader will now be pre- 
pared to judge if the author has succeeded in 
fixing the site of Apamea at Deenare. 
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Sources of the Marsyas — Ancient church — Inscription pro- 
bably connected with the Roman proconsul — Letters of Ci- 
cero to Appius, Cato and Sallustius — Panthers — Cisto- 
phores of Apamea — Changes by earthquakes — Inscriptions 
relate to an earthquake in the reign of Tiberius Claudius — 
Paul’s prison opened at Philippi about the time of the same 
earthquake. 


Saturday November 4. — Ascending the hill at 
the back of the town, and leaving the theatre on 
the left, we descended into the little ravine 
which separates the two hills, and through which 
flows the river called the Deenare-sou, and we 
were agreeably surprised to find the sources of 
this river issuing out in two streams from beneath 
the opposite hill, having immediately above it 
a high ridge of naked rock. 

As this could be no other than the Marsyas, 
we looked around for the cavern which was an- 
ciently seen at its source. It is possible that 
some large detached masses of rock, through 
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which the sources issue, may at present block up 
the entrance, but I observed, certainly, a small 
caverp or grotto a short way below. 

In the high rock which is immediately above 
the sources is a square cavity, like the doorway 
of a tomb, but it is evident that water has flowed 
through it, and if so, the description of Arrian 
and Quintns Curtins would be strictly correct, 
that the Marsyas fell from its fountains over the 
rocks with a great noise. 

We crossed the ravine, and climbed up to the 
top of this rocky ridge ; beyond it the ground 
rises to a considerable height, and near this we 
supposed must have been the ancient site of the 
acropolis of Celaenae. 

Recollecting that the miller had brought me 
up here on my last journey, with an assurance 
that there was a castle on the summit, which I 
had not patience to discover, we went now in 
pursuit of it, encouraged by the additional evi- 
dence of the sources of the Marsyas, and nothing 
doubting but we should find remains of the acro- 
polis itself. 

After a toilsome walk, we did find the object 
of our search ; not indeed a castle, but some- 
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thing infinitely more interesting to the Christian 
minister, and what ought to be much more in ac- 
cordance with his feelings on a sabbath day — the 
remains of a very early Christian church. 

All the ground-plan exists, and numerous 
crosses attest its original appropriation. Thewalls 
are formed of very large square blocks of marble, 
without cement. A fuller account of this edifice 
will be given hereafter. 

AVe could see nothing in evidence that the an- 
cient acropolis occupied this elevated site ; but 
going straight downwards towards the west, it is 
clear that it occupied that part of the hill lying 
on the southern side of the ravine and the Mar- 
syas, while the acropolis of the more modern 
city, Apamea, was on the northern side near the 
theatre. 

The acropolis of Celseme, as we may now 
call it, is almost a Golgotha, a place of tombs, 
with numberless inscriptions, but almost the 
whole defaced by exposure to w^eather. Several 
rocks had sepulchral excavations ; some two or 
three. 

In descending from the church to this spot, 
we saw on onr left the course of the Aleander 
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round the hill, and the village of Sheik Arab, 
where it issues from beneath the mountain. 

Returning to the village, hy happily missing 
my road to the Oda, I found a fragment of a 
white marble column, and upon it an inscription 
which, if any further evidence was needed to 
prove the identity of Deenare with Apamea, 
abundantly supplies it. 

QVI ; APAMEAE 
NEGOTIANTVR 

H . C . 

Qui Apames negotiantur hoc curaverant. 

It is possible, as this is a Latin inscription, it 
may relate to the monument which the city of 
Apamea proposed to erect to Appius Pulcher, the 
proconsul, and w'hich is the subject of the fol- 
lowing letter from Cicero his successor. 

“ TO APPIUS PULCHER. 

“ A.U. 703. — I will answer your letter more 
fully than I can at present, the very first moment 
I shall have more leisure. In the mean time I 
snatch the opportunity of sending this by the 
hands of some domestic of Brutus, who just now 
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called upon me at Laodicea, and are returning 
with all expedition to Rome. They are in so 
much haste that I have only time to write this 
and another to Brutus. 

“ The deputies from Apamea delivered your 
long letter to me, wherein you very unjustly 
accuse me of having obstructed by my mandates 
the public monument, which that city proposed 
to raise. You desire I would sulfer them to 
proceed immediately upon the execution of that 
design, lest they should be prevented by the win- 
ter ; and very severely reproach me for having 
suspended the assessments for that purpose, till I 
should be able to inquire into the justice of rais- 
ing them. Tliis, you tell me, was in some sort 
an absolute prohibition ; since the winter would 
necessarily be set in, before I could return out of 
Cilicia in order to examine into that affair. 
Having thus stated the several articles of your 
charge, I will now show you that they are 
altogether unreasonable. In the first place, then, 
as I had received complaints on the part of those 
who thought themselves aggrieved by excessive 
taxes, where was the injustice, if I forbade these 
subsidies to be levied till I could examine into 
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the merits of the case ? But this, it seems, I 
could not be able to effect, till the winter. Yet 
why not ? let me ask ; since it was the part of 
those who made these complaints to wait upon 
me, rather than mine to attend them. But you 
will object, perhaps, to tbe reasonableness of 
laying these people under the difficulty of taking 
so long a journey. Yet this journey, you your- 
self must necessarily have designed they should 
take, when you gave them your letter to deliver 
to me. And deliver it they accordingly did ; 
but they timed it so absurdly, that though it 
was to desire thej" might be permitted to begin 
their w'ork during the summer, they did not 
bring it to me till that season was expired. I 
must acquaint you, however, that far the greater 
part of these very citizens are averse to the levy- 
ing this tax in question ; nevertheless I shall 
take such measures for that purpose, as I imagine 
will prove most agreeable to your inclinations. 
And thus much for this Apamean business.” * 

Apamea is so connected with the history 
of Cicero — for though the principal seat of 
Cicero’s Letters, by Melmotli. 
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the proconsular government was at Laodicea, 
he resided much also at Apamea — that a few 
more extracts may not be unacceptable. 

By a law enacted by Pompey, senators of 
consular and praetorian rank, who had never held 
any foreign command, were to divide the vacant 
provinces among themselves by lot. Cicero ob- 
tained the government of Cilicia, then in the 
hands of Appius, the late consul ; this province 
included also Pisidia, Pamphylia, and other dio- 
ceses, as they were called, or districts of Asia, 
together with the island of Cyprus ; for the guard 
of all which, a standing army was kept up of two 
legions, or about twelve thousand foot ; with 
two thousand six hundred horse. 

The appointment was as contrary to his ex- 
pectation as to his wishes ; but he discharged its 
duties, as might have been expected from his cha- 
racter, with the most exemplary and disinter- 
ested fidelity. He landed at Ephesus on the 
twenty-second of July, remained there three 
days, and then marched forward to Laodicea, 
being six days on the road. The following ex- 
tract from a letter to Cato gives an interesting 
view of his subsequent movements. 
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“ TO MARCUS CATO. 

A. U. 796. — “ I arrived in this province on the 
last of July ; and as the season of the year ren- 
dered it necessary for me to hasten to the army, 
I continued only two days at Laodicea, four at 
Apamea, three at Synnada, and as many at Phi- 
lomelium. I found great numbers of people as- 
sembled in those several towns, in expectation of 
my arrival ; and during my stay in each, I re- 
lieved many cities from the oppressive taxes they 
laboured under, reduced the exorbitant interest 
they paid for the money they had been obliged to 
borfow, and discharged them from the unjust 
demands of their various creditors. 

“ Before I arrived in my government, a mutiny 
bad arisen in the army, and the soldiers had dis- 
persed themselves into different parts of the 
province ; five cohorts, in particular, were re- 
tired to Philomelium, without a single officer to 
command them. I therefore ordered my lieute- 
nant Anneius, to conduct these scattered regi- 
ments to the main body in Lycaonia, and to as- 
semble the whole army at Iconium ; where I 
directed him to encamp. As soon as the June- 
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tion of all the troops was completed, I reviewed 
the whole army ; and on the thirtieth of August 
we began to move towards Cilicia. 

“ I thought it advisable” (having heard that 
the Parthians had invaded Syria) “ to lead my 
troops through that part of Cappadocia which 
borders on Cilicia. If, indeed, I had marched 
directly into Cilicia, I could easily have protected 
that district of my province from any invasion on 
the side of Syria; as it cannot be entered with- 
out traversing Mount Amanus, over which there 
are only two defiles that might be defended by a 
very small force. In short, nothing can be more 
impregnable than Cilicia is from that quarter, 
by the fortification with which nature has secured 
it. But my chief concern was for Cappadocia, 
which lies entirely open towards Syria. ” 

After his victory at Amanus over the Parthians, 
for which he obtained the appellation of em- 
peror, Cicero devoted himself wholly to the civil 
duties of his office. The manner in which he 
discharged those duties may be seen in his letter 
to Atticus, (Book vi. letter 2,) too long for in- 
sertion here, but well meriting perusal. 
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A passage in it offers an example worthy of 
imitation by all persons in high offices. “ There 
is no difficulty of access to me, as there is to all 
other provincial governors ; no introduction by 
my chamberlain : I am always up before day, 
and walking in my hall, with my doors open.” 

Cicero did not enrich himself, nor would he 
permit his officers to do so by the use of the pub- 
lic money; and out of the annual revenue, which 
was decreed to him for the use of the province, 
he remitted to the treasury all that he had not 
expended, to the amount of above eight hun- 
dred thousand pounds. 

An account of all the monies which had 
passed through his own or his officers’ hands, 
stated and balanced, was deposited in two of the 
principal cities of his jurisdiction, and a third in 
the treasury at Rome. It is to this that his let- 
ter to Caninius Sallustius, the proqusestor relates. 

TO CANINIUS SALLUSTIUS, PROQU^STOR. 

A. U. 7*13- — “ I find you agree with some 
other of iny friends in thinking that I ought not 
to have drawn the troops out of Apamea ; and 
I am sorry I should have given occasion by that 
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step to the malicious censures of my enemies. 
But you are singular in doubting whetlier the 
Parthians had at that time actually repassed the 
Euphrates. It was in full confidence of a fact 
so universally confirmed, that I evacuated the 
several garrisons of those brave and numerous 
troops with which I had filled them. 

“ It is by no means reasonable that I should 
transmit my quaestor’s accounts to you; norindeed 
are they yet settled. I intend, however, to de- 
posit a copy of them at Apamea. In answer to 
what you mention concerning the booty which 
we took from the Parthians in this war, let me 
assure you, that no man shall touch any part of 
it, except the city quaestors on behalf of the pub- 
lic. I purpose to leave the money at Laodicea 
M'hich shall arise from the sale of those spoils, 
and to take security for its being paid at Rome, 
in order to avoid the hazard both to myself and 
the commonwealth, of conveying it in specie.” 

I have supposed that the inscription had re- 
lation to the public monument intended to be 
raised by the people of Apamea to Appius, but 
tlie foregoing extracts prove, that, though there 
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is no positive evidence of the fact, it is quite 
as probable there was a similar testimony of pub- 
lic gratitude offered to Cicero, and the inscrip- 
tion may relate to him. 

If there was no such monument, there ought 
to have been one. “ For,” says Cicero, “ what 
can be more unlike than the administration of 
Appius and mine ? Under him the province was 
drained by expenses and exactions ; under me, 
not a penny levied for public or private use. 
What shall I say of his prsefects, attendants, 
lieutenants ? of their plunder, rapines, injuries ? 
whereas now, there is not a single family governed 
with such order, discipline, and modesty, as my 
province.” * 

Cicero is requested by Caslius to supply him 
with panthers from Cilicia, and to employ the Cy- 
barites, a people of his province, famed for hunt- 
ing, to catch them. Cicero complied with his 
friend’s request, and provided panthers, which 
were numerous, at his own expense, and says 
pleasantly upon it, “ that the beasts made a sad 
complaint against him, and resolved to quit 
the country, since no snares were laid in his 
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province for any other creature but them- 
selves. 

Taking' Cilicia for the general name of the 
province, these animals might have been found 
even in the neighbourhood of Apainea, where in 
earlier times was the hunting park of Cyrus, 
though no doubt in greater numbers among the 
wilds of Taurus. This panther is clearly the 
same animal which is occasionally met with near 
Smyrna, and which is described, page I7. 

Apamea is one of the few cities which were 
privileged to strike the beautiful and curious 
silver medal called the Cistophore, and which 
even to the present moment puzzles the numis- 
matist. The type, as described by Mionnet, 
is — 

Ciste ouverte d’ou s’echappe un serpent, dans 
une couronne de pampre. 

II — Deux serpens enlaces autour d’un carquois 
dans lequel est un arc. 

On one of the Apamean cistophores is the name 
of Lentulus Imperator, the proconsul before 
Appius, who has also his own name on another — 
Pulcher, Imperator. None have yet been found 
with the name of Cicero, though no doubt there 
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was one struck at Apamea as well as at Laodi- 
cea; the legend on the latter being M. Tull. 
Imp. 

As there appears very little difference in the 
relative ages of all the cistophores, as far as may 
be judged from the fabric, form of the letters, 
&c., they are probably not of earlier date than 
the Roman sovereignty in Asia ; and though so 
considerable a number is found at Pergamus as 
once to induce the belief that they all belonged 
to that city, yet it is evident that they were 
struck long after the period when Pergamus, by 
the will of Attalus, became a Roman province. 

I am not aware of a single cistophore struck 
in any other cities than those which belonged to 
the Roman proconsular provinces, Smyrna, Per- 
gamus, Sardis, Ephesus, Philadelphia, Tralles, 
and Laodicea. 

On several are the letters IIPY, either sepa- 
rately or in monogram, as if these medals were 
struck by the prytaneum of those cities ; but as 
cistophores also exist, having precisely the same 
type, with the heads of Marc Antony and Cleo- 
patra, it may be inferred that the Avhole were 
either struck by the Romans, or in some way for 
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tlieir use, during tlieir occupation of the coun- 
try. 

By other medals it appears that there were at 
least two temples at Apamea ; no doubt many 
more. These are of Diana, and ot Juno Pro- 
nuba. 

The reader can now form a very good idea of 
the extreme difficulty of fixing with positive cer- 
tainty the sites of ancient cities. Apamea may 
now be asserted to have been at Deenare with 
as much confidence as that Ephesus or Sardis 
stood on the sites which still preserve their 
names ; and yet, let the traveller go to Deenare, 
and with Herodotus, Xenophon, Strabo, and 
Arrian in his hand, try to reconcile the actual 
appearances, especially of the rivers and their 
sources, and he will be brought to the unavoida- 
ble conclusion either that some of these authors 
do not speak correctly, or that great changes 
have taken place since the oldest of them wrote. 
That such changes have taken place at Apamea is 
confirmed so strongly by the following testimony, 
that it is only extraordinary enough remains to 
fix the identity. 

In the Deipnosophista; of Athemeus is the fol- 
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lowing passage, given on the authority of Nicolas 
Damascenus : 

“ At Apamea, in Phrygia, during the Mithri- 
datic war, after an earthquake, (or succession of 
earthquakes,) lakes burst upon the sight and co- 
vered the plains where none had existed before, 
and rivers and fountains gushed forth ; while 
many rivers and fountains which had previously 
existed, altogether disappeared. And notwith- 
standing the distance of Apamea from the sea, 
such a quantity of water, salt to the taste, and of a 
blue colour, was spread over all the country, 
that there was an abundance of oysters and other 
fish which are usually found only in the sea.* 

Perhaps much of the difficulty which exists in 
the attempt to reconcile actual appearances in 
the present day with the accounts of ancient 
authors, may be satisfactorily removed by placing 
these authors in their chronological order. 

* ITejot hTrdfxeavy Tt]v Kara rd Midpwarika 

y€v6pL€vu)v, dif£^dyr)(Tav irepi rrjv dvrwy Xifiyai 

re, al irporepov ovk ov(rai Kai irora^ot, Kai dXXai Trjyal vtto 
TT}Q aVo«x^€t<Taf7ro\\ai fcral ijtpayioOrjcray — roaovroy 

re aXXo dvefiXvaey dvTwy ev rff yi} iriKpoy re kuI yXavKoy^ 
vcwp, nXiiffToy oaov aTrexovatj rwv tottujv tjjq SaXaaffTji, (ifcrre 
oorpeoiv 7 rX»?o’ 0 ^pui roy TrXrjaioy rurroy dirayTU, teal txOvwy rwv 
re uXXwj' otja rpe^pet QaKa<r<ra. — Aihtn(Bi. Dei'pn, lib. 8. 
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Herodotus lived about . . 414 B. c. 

Xenophon 359 

Polybius 124 

N. Damascenus, about the time of our Lord’s birth. 

Strabo 25a.c. 

Arrian 132 

Maximus Tyrius 194 

The earliest are Herodotus and Xenophon ; 
next Polybius, whom Livy copied : then Damas- 
cenus. Soon after whom lived Strabo, and about 
a century later, Arrian ; and sixty years after 

4 

Arrian lived Maximus Tyrius. 

The appearances at the present day are cor- 
rectly described by Maximus Tyrius, and he de- 
scribed what he had been an eye-witness of. 
These appearances are altogether at variance 
with the earliest accounts of Herodotus, and 
Xenophon, and Polybius ; but this is, we have 
seen, satisfactorily accounted for by Damascenus, 
who says, that about fifty years before he was 
born, every thing had been changed at Apamea 
by an earthquake, especially the rivers and their 
sources. Arrian and Strabo, who lived after 
him, seem to have merely followed the old ac- 
counts of Herodotus and Xenophon. 
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Severely as Apamea has suffered in all periods 
of her history from earthquakes, she was not in- 
cluded in the list of the twelve cities of Asia 
which were overthrown in the fifth year of Tibe- 
rius, and therefore the inscriptions which I found, 
and which are published in my first journey, do 
not relate to the liberality of that emperor, but 
to a subsequent earthquake which happened in 
the reign of Tiberius Claudius, mentioned by 
Tacitus : “ To the citizens of Apamea, whose 
city had been overthrown by an earthquake, the 
tribute was remitted for five years.” * This was 
A.U. 807, and A. 54. 

It is a curious coincidence, and well worthy 
attention, for I do not recollect to have ever seen 
it mentioned, that the earthquake which happen- 
ed at Philippi, and by which the doors of Paul’s 


* “ Tributum que Apamensibus, terrae motu convulsis, 
in quinquenium remissura.’ 

I shall long’ retain a lively recollection of these inscriptions, 
because on my second visit, when I wished to be assured of 
the accuracy of ray first copy, the gentleman and the lady of 
the mansion, though they received me most kindly as an old 
acquaintance, made me useful in helping them to put away 
some immense sacks of dari into a wine-press, converted into 
a corn-bin, under the inscription. 
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prison were opened, was in the year 53 , perhaps 
a few months only before the tribute was remit- 
ted to the citizens of Apamea.* Now an earth, 
quake sufficiently strong to overthrow a city in 
Asia Minor, would be felt strongly also in the 
remoter distances of Macedonia — sufficiently 
strong, perhaps, to open the bars of a prison 
door. The great earthquake at Aleppo was felt 
severely in Smyrna, though no buildings were 
thrown down. As God often works miracles 
even by natural causes, so the prison doors 
being opened to Paul by the earthquake, would 
still be the effect of divine agency. Does not 
this fact afford much internal evidence of the 
truth of the sacred historians ? 

* “ And suddenly there was a great earthquake, so that the 
foundations of the prison were shaken ; and immediately all 
the doors were opened, and every one’s bonds were loosed.” — 
Acts xvi. 25. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Tradition of the Ark resting at Apamea from the Sybilline 
verses — Medals in support of this tradition — Extract from 
the Noachic journal in Fraser’s Magazine — St. Paul pro- 
bably at Apamea — The ruins of a very early church — Bi- 
shops of Apamea — Form and divisions of the earliest 
churches. 

But tradition has honoured Apamea by con- 
necting it with an event which produced more 
important changes in the world than earthquakes 
— the general deluge. In the Sybilline verses, 
which though probably spurious, are very 
ancient, we are told that Mount Ararat, on 
which the ark rested, is on the confines of 
Phrygia, at the sources of the river Marsyas, and 
hence it is supposed that Apamea was called 
Apamea Kibotos, or Apamea, the ark, distin" 
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guisliing' it from other cities of the same 
name. 

“ The ark,” says Bochart, “ a little while after 
the subsidence of the waters of the delug'e, is 
said by Moses to have rested upon the moun- 
tains Ararat.” In what part of the world are 
these mountains ? The Sibylline verses decide 
the question ; 

“ On the frontiers of black Phrygia rises a 
lofty mountain, called Ararat.” * 

If, then, we may believe the Sibyl, Mount 
Ararat was in Phrygia ; and if we would know 
the precise spot in Phrygia, she will tell us it was 
“ at the sources of the great river Marsyas.” 

If you are still incredulous, the Sibyl will 

♦ 'E^ri ce rcr ‘t’pvy/jjc cVi >/7rei/>oio ueXuu'tjc 
'llXijjaToy -ayvuTjKey upoc, ’Apapdr <e yaXtirtit. 
^lapffvov eyOa ^/\e/3ec peytiXov Trorapoio 7rt<j)Vk€y. 

ekfvyuy dirruy dXedpoy 

IToWa KXvccoyirrdei^ Tro^ft, ^ caepetTryiy 

’ll eyvpu ^ ek'vpTj, 6fioyviJ.fpotaty re -rraVovrya. 

Bochart supposes, with ranch probability, that /ieXatit/i 
<l>pvyir]( should be read KeXaugc — Phrytria Celaiua. 

And Celaenra, instead of being a veri/ loftij mountain, is de- 
scribed by Strabo, Ptolemy, and Stephanus, as a Xo^oc or 
hill ; correctly answering to the existing appearances at Dee- 
nare — Boc/irtrf. Sacr. Geogr. book 1. ch. 3. 
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kindly offer her personal testimony to the fact ; 
and that you may admit she is a competent wit- 
ness, she tells you she is no less a personage than 
the daughter-in-law of Noah, whether wife of 
Shem, Ham, or Japhet, does not appear, and was 
of the happy number who escaped the destroying 
waters. 

It is this tradition which is supposed to be pre- 
served in the curious medals of Alexander Seve- 
rus, Macrinus, and Philip. 



These medals have all the same type, and re- 
present two personages in a sort of chaise without 
wheels, or ark. This rests upon a rock sur- 
rounded by water ; a dove, or some other bird, 
is seen flying towmrds the ark with a branch of 
olive in her mouth, and another bird is perched 
upon the ark. Two persons are standing in 
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front of the ark. The name of the city is at full 
length — AITAMEQN. But the strange part is yet 
untold. In front of the ark are the letters NQE ! 
and we must therefore designate the gentleman 
and lady within the ark by the name of the 
patriarch and his better half. * 

In the Thesaurus Grsec. of Gronovius is a 
memoir of Octavius Falconerius on these medals, 
which he attributes to Apamea in Syria, merely 
because in the Syrian city of Hierapolis there was 
preserved a shrine as a memorial of the deluge ; 
but to any one at all conversant with medals, 
such an appropriation must appear perfectly 
groundless, even if the identity was not placed 
beyond dispute by the word Kibotos. f 

* The medal of Severus is thus described by Mionuet : 

R_Eni ArflNOGEToy . aptema . r . AnAMEfiN. 

Deucalion and Pyrrha, vus a mi-corps, sortent d’une barque 
carree qui flotte sur les eaux ; devant, uii homme et une 
femme, la main droite levee ; sur la barque, uii oiseau ; un 
autre oiseau volant, un rameau au bee ; sur la barque, NHE. 
-E.— lOi. 

Fauronerius agrees with Tristan in supposing the name 
of Kibotos has no relation to the arlc ; but given merely from 
the position of Felsenic, (or Apamea,) mrromuled bv the three 
rivers, the Alarsvas, the Obrimas, and the Orgas, and .shut 
in by them in the form of an ark ; but this is not correct, for 

P 2 
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“ Nevertheless,” says the editor of Calmet’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, “ that this was one of 
the commemorative notices of the ark and of the 
deluge, may be admitted, in the sense that tradi- 
tionary shrines or memorials of the ark were very 
ancient; and that journeying direct from Shinar 
or Babylon, liere one of the arks, comme- 
morative of the original ark, rested and settled 
at once ; that is, here was the Arkite worship 
commenced, before it spread over the neighbour- 
ing country. 

Kibotos is apparently not a Greek term ; and 
it might be the name of the temple, in which 
commemoration was made of the ark, and of the 
preservation of mankind by it.” 

It certainly seems that the authors of these 
medals had a knowledge or commemoration re- 
specting the ark preserved in this city. I doubt 
not, that many more such commemorations of an 
event so greatly affecting mankind, were main- 
tained for many ages, though we are now under 
great difficulties in tracing them. In fact, many 
cities boasted of such memorials, and referred to 

these rivers, even with the more important river, the Mean- 
der, whicli he omits, do not siirroioid Apamea at all. 
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them as proofs of their antiquity and of their set- 
tlement in early ages. 

Since the foregoing observations were written, 
a most interesting article has appeared in Fraser’s 
Magazine for March, 1834, entitled, “Noah’s 
Journal of the Ark.” The writer has most 
obligingly permitted me to give an extract, 
which I am persuaded will interest and in- 
struct my readers as much as it has done 
me, though the arguments are so convincing as 
to deprive both Apamea and Armenia of the ho- 
nour of being the ark’s resting-place. 

“ The most elevated diluvian phenomena hi- 
therto discovered appear to be those on the sum- 
mit of Mont Blanc, 15,000 feet above the level 
of the ocean, and at an altitude of 16,000 feet on 
the Himalayan range, each exceeding three miles ; 
an extraordinary coincidence of level at an inter- 
val of 4000 geographical miles. 

“ These phenomena, if admitted, therefore, di- 
rectly exclude Mount Ararat, in Armenia, from 
the Noachic journal j although we have the high 
authority (traditional though it be) of Berosus 
the Chaldean, for fixing the scriptural Ararat 
there. Julius Africanus, however, a very high 
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authority on such subjects, observes, ‘ the waters 
having- subsided in spring, the ark rested on the 
mountains of Ararat, which we know to be in 
Parthia, while others contend for Mount Celse- 
nus, or Black Phrygia, both places known to me 
from having seen them.’ Armenia seems here 
unthought of. 

“ Advancing, in the direction pointed out by 
Africanus, a little farther eastward, we encoun- 
ter the Tibetian range, the most elevated region 
on earth, in which Captain Webb procured fossil 
bones found embedded in diluvian gravel at an 
elevation of 16,000 feet, and to this neighbour- 
hood the text of Gen. xi. 2 would seem to direct 
us for the site of Ararat, in conformity with the 
general opinion of the philosophers of our age, 
rather than to Armenia. ‘ And it came to pass, 
as they journeyed from the east, they found a 
plain in the land of Shinar, and dwelt there.’ It 
is clear, that if Noah’s posterity came to the 
banks of the Euphrates from the east, Armenia, 
north-west of Babylonia, was not the second 
cradle of mankind. * 


‘ Ficisti- s AIdg«/iuc lor Aldixli 1834, page 295. 
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“ The extraordinary fertility of this range and 
of the intervening table lands, at elevations 
which, according to all the isothermal tables, 
ought to be covered with perpetual snow, now 
directs us to this region as that of all others on 
the face of the earth where the olive leaf might 
have been obtained at the vast altitudes of the 
ark’s resting-place. 

“ The line of perpetual congelation is here at 
an elevation of not less than 17,000 feet, or 
1,250 feet higher than that on the Andes at the 
equator ; and at 5,500 feet, or more than a 
mile, higher than it ought to be in this parallel 
of latitude, according to the tables ; while there is 
a luxuriant vegetation at an elevation of 15,000 
feet, more than 2,000 feet higher than the sum- 
mit of the Armenian Ararat, which is covered 
Avith perpetual snow.” * 

After so long and detailed account of Apamea 
in the times of Paganism, and anterior to Chris- 
tianity, it is matter of much regret that so little 
is recorded of the Christian history of Apa- 
mea. 

Dr. Cramer in his valuable work on Asia 
’ Fraser's Magazine for March 1834, page 296. 
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Minor, says that “ the church of Apamea did 
not figure amongst the earliest in the province of 
Phrygia, and infers from this fact, that St. Paul 
had not visited this part of Phrygia in person, or 
at least had not continued there long enough to 
found a church. 

Certainly, Apamea is not mentioned in the 
Acts of the Apostles, as one of the cities honour- 
ed by the presence of St. Paul ; hut recollecting 
the importance of the place, inferior only to 
Laodicea and Ephesus, it is very improbable 
that the apostle should not visit Apamea, when 
he is said, accompanied by Silas, to have gone 

throughout Phrygia and the region of Gala- 
tia.” 

They set out from Lystra and Derbe, whence 
having taken and circumcised Timothy, “ they 
went through the cities,” that is, those cities where 
churches were established, and therefore probably 
Iconium, Antioch, Perga, &c. If this was the 
probable direction of their journey, it can scarcely 
be imagined that Apamea should have been neg- 
lected, either in the way down from Antioch to 
Perga, or in returning from Perga northward 
to visit the cities of Phrvfria. 

•r O 
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Be this as it may, there is abundance of evi- 
dence to prove the existence of a church at 
Apamea of very early date, though it cannot be 
directly connected with the times of the apostles. 

In Hierocles it is ranked with the episcopal 
cities of Pisidia, to which it then belonged. 

In the year I72, Julianus was bishop of Apa- 
mea, and distinguished himself by his endeavours, 
though unsuccessful, to suppress the heresy of 
Montanus and Maximilla. Montanus was a na- 
tive of Ardaban, a town of Mysia bordering on 
Phrygia, but because the chief sect of the He- 
resiarch was at the town of Pepuza in Phrygia, 
it was called the Cata Phrygian, or lower Phry- 
gian heresy. 

Apollinarius, bishop of Hierapolis, at the same 
period, writing against the Montanists, men- 
tions two martyrs, natives of Eumenia, called 
Caius and Alexander, who suffered in his time at 
Apamea, situated upon the river Meander. 

But the strongest evidence of the early establish- 
ment of Christianity at Apamea, are the ruins of 
the church discovered on the present journey. 

This church is constructed of very large blocks 
of gray marble, without cement, having on many 
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of the blocks single Greek letters, to guide the 
workmen to their proper position, and therefore 
possibly belonging to some earlier edifice. 

The length within the great entrance is nearly 
sixty feet, and the breadth forty-five feet. The 
breadth of the inner portico fifteen feet ; and at 
each side of the portico, connected with it by a 
door-way, is a small inclosed space of fifteen feet 
square. The outer portico is seventy-five feet 
wide and fifteen in breadth. This is open in front, 
and had probably a row of columns, though 
there are no remains of any ; and as the ground 
falls in front, there was probably an ascent of 
some steps. 

At the eastern end, for the building stood 
east and west, is the Bema, a semicircle of fifteen 
feet wide and about nine feet deep. 

The inner portico had three doors of entrance 
into the church, the centre or grand entrance, 
and a smaller one on either side. 

On several of the blocks is the Greek cross, 
but apparently cut in later times. 

Upon many of the tombs on the hill below the 
church, the cross is also to be seen ; Christian 
sepulchres of a very early date. 
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Phrygia suffered severely for the cause of 
Christ. In the reign of Dioclesian, A.D. 301, 
we are informed by Lactantius, that so eagerly 
were the persecutors set upon shedding Christian 
blood, that one of them in Phrygia burnt a whole 
people, together with their church, where they 
were assembled together. “ Aliqui ad occiden- 
dum praecipiti extiterunt, sicut unus in Phrygia, 
qui universum populura cum ipso pariter conven- 
ticulo, concremavit.* 

The names of the bishops of Apamea which 
have been preserved, besides Julianus mentioned 
above, are 

Theophilus, Marcus, Paulus, 

Eutysius, Theopompus, Sophronius, 

Philippus, Eustratius, Georgius, 1146. 

Callinicus, Eulampius, Isaacus, 11 66. 

As in the course of the present journey fre- 
quent mention will be made of the ruins of some 
of the primitive churches, the accounts will be 
read with more interest, after the following de- 
scription, principally from Bingham, on the form 
of the earliest churches. 


Liictdiit. lib. V. c. 4. 
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Though there was no positive order prescribing 
the exact form of the primitive churches, for we 
find the church built by Constantine over the 
sepulchre of our Lord at Jerusalem, was round, 
and another which he built at Antioch was octa- 
gon, yet the general form was oblong, and re- 
sembling that described by Eusebius, as built by 
Pauliniis at Tyre. As this is one of the most 
ancient and authentic authorities we have, I will 
follow his description in the form and several 
parts. 

The position. The earlier churches were com- 
monly placed, as in the present day, with the 
sanctuary, or altar part, towards the east ; while 
the front and chief entrances were towards the 
W'est. Occasionally the rule was departed from, 
but rarely. 

Division. They were commonly divided into 
three parts. 

1. The Narthes, or anti-temple, where the 
penitents and catechumens stood. 

2. The Naos, or temple, where the communi- 
cants had their respective places. 

£1. The Bema, or sanctuary, where the clerg’y 
stood and officiated at the altar. 
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But in a larger sense there was another anti- 
temple or Narthex without the walls, under 
which was comprised the TrpoirvXov or vestibu- 
lum, the outward porch ; then the yttrium or 
Area, the court leading from that to the temple, 
surrounded with porticoes or cloisters. 

There were also several Exedrce ; such as the 
baptistery, the diacoiiica, the pastaphoria, and 
other adjacent buildings, which were reckoned to 
be either without or within the church, accord- 
ing as they were taken in a straiter or a larger 
acceptation ; for the Christian churches being 
built with some regard to the Jewish temple, the 
whole ambitus, or circumference about them was 
esteemed in a large sense as a part of the church ; 
and accordingly when churches became asylums, 
or places of refuge under Christian emperors, 
not only the inner buildings, but the outer 
courts and boundaries, were considered a suffi- 
cient sanctuary. 

Tlie plan of an ancient church as described bij 
Eusebius and other writers. 

1. The wall, irtpifioXov, which inclosed the 
whole circumference of the outward courts. 
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which we may call the anti-temple, or exterior 
narthex, to distinguish it from the narthex 
within the church. 

In front of this sacred enclosure, usually 
towards the west, at some distance from the 
church, the first building that presented itself 
was a great and lofty porch, which Eusebius and 
other writers call the ttoottuXov ^f-ya, and the la- 
tins Vestihulum Magnum, the great porch, to dis- 
tinguish it from the lesser porches, which joined 
to the church. He calls it also Trpwrjjv ektoSov, 
the first entrance, to distinguish it from the 
second, which were the gates of the church. 

2. Between this porch and the church was a 
large area or square piece of ground, called 
av^piov by Eusebius, but by the Latins Atrium 
and Impluviuni, because it was a court open to 
the air, without covering, except on the sides, 
where were porticoes or cloisters. 

Here was the station of the first class of peni- 
tents , — of those who were not allowed to enter 
farther into the church, but who stood either in 
the porch or porticoes, entreating the prayers 
of the faithful as they went into the church, or, 
])i‘r!iaps, if more notorious criminals, they were 
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compelled to stand in the open air exposed to the 
weather, and not allowed the shelter of the por- 
ticoes. 

3. A fountain or cistern of water usually stood 
in this court or atrium, for the people to wash 
their faces and hands before they went into the 
church, a custom borrowed and still retained by 
the Mahometans. 

It was in this court or atrium also that the 
dead were allowed to be buried ; though posi- 
tively prohibited within the church itself. 

The Church. 

1. The entrance into these interior narthex by 
three viner gates, the middle ones being the 
greatest and highest of the three, as we commonly 
see in our modern cathedrals. 

2. Being entered by these gates into the church, 
the first place that presents itself to our view is 
the TTpovaoc or anti-temple, within the walls. This 
in the modern Greek church is always called the 
narthex. 

This in the earlier church was the station of 
those called audientes, or hearers, because they 
were allowed to stand here to hear the Psalms 
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and Scriptures read, and the sermon, after which 
they were dismissed without any prayers or so- 
lemn benediction. Here also the Jew and the 
heathen, the heretic and schismatic, were allow- 
ed to come, but not permitted to enter within 
the chancel. This narthex was called in Latin 
ferula, a rod or staff, from its being- a long, nar- 
row part across the front of the church. 

After the narthex followed that part which 
was properly called vaoq, the temple, and navis, 
the nave or body of the church. The entrance 
to it from the narthex was by the gates called 
TTvXat (Doaiai and (^aaiXiKat, the beautiful and royal 
gates ; either as denoting the royal palace of 
God, or because here the Greek emperors laid 
down their crowns, before they proceeded far- 
ther into the church. 

This nave was usually square, and at the bot- 
tom, near the entrance of the royal gates, stood 
a class of penitents, called vn-oTrnrTovTec, (or sub- 
strati) so called from the custom of prostrating 
themselves before the bishop or priest as soon as 
the sermon was ended, to receive his benediction 
with imposition of hands, and be made partakers 
of those prayers, which the congregation parti- 
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ciilarly offered to God for them, after which they 
were obliged immediately to depart before the 
communion service. 

A little within the entrance of the royal gates 
stood the ambo, which may be either called the 
reading desk or pulpit, as occasionally used for 
both, though chiefly for the former. It seems to 
have resembled the elevated place in the Jewish 
synagogue, where the law is read at present. 

The male and female parts of the congrega- 
tion had separate stations in the primitive 
churches ; the men being below, or in the body 
of the nave, while the women were in what are 
called vTrepoja, upper rooms, or galleries, as in the 
present churches of the Greeks and Armenians. 

4. The innermost part of the ancient churches 
was what we now call the chancel ; but orifi- 

' O 

nally known by many other names, of which the 
most common ivas that of finua, Bema. 

This included not merelv the altar, but the 
whole space where the several services connected 
with the altar were performed. It was here 
also we find, even in very early times, the seat 
or throne of the bishop. It was in fact ap- 
propriated only to the clergy, laymen not being 

VOL. ;. u 
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permitted to enter within it. So Eusebius de- 
scribing this part of the temple of Paulinus, says, 
it was divided from the rest by certain rails of 
wood, curiously and artificially wrought into the 
form of net-work, to make it inaccessible to the 
multitude. 

The modern Greeks call the entrance into 
this part the Ho/j/ Gates, because they open 
from the body of the church, into the Holy of 
holies. But there is little mention made of these 
in ancient writers. They, however, often speak 
of the use of veils or hangings in this place, to 
conceal the view of the altar. 

So early as the time of Athanasius, we have a 
description of what was contained within the 
bema, when describing a church ravaged by the 
Arians in the time of Constantins, he says, 
they took the bishop’s throne, the seats of the 
presbyters, and the table, which was of wood, 
and the veil of the church, and carried them out 
and burnt them. 

The upper end of the bema, or chancel, was 
semicircular, and called by some authors Apsis, 
and Conchela Bematis. For these are words 
that signify any arched or spherical building like 
the canopy of heaven. 
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There has been an old dispute revived of late, 
about the name of the communion table ; whe- 
ther it was to be called a table or an altar. But 
it is beyond a doubt, that both names were used 
in the earliest times, and that it was sometimes 
made of wood, at others of stone. 

Of the JSxedrce, or buildings without the church. 
— The most important was the baptistery, describ- 
ed as a distinct building by itself ; which had first 
its porch or ante-room, where the catechumens 
made their renunciation of Satan, and confession 
of faith ; and then its inner room, where the 
ceremony of baptism was performed. Some 
ancient writers seem to intimate that there were 
distinct apartments in it for men and women 
likewise. 

These baptisteries were very capacious, because 
the stated times of baptism returning but seldom, 
there were usually great multitudes to be bap- 
tized at the same time, and the baptism by im- 
mersion required a very large fountain or 
font.* 


Hinghara’s Antiquities. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Proposed objects of research, Antioch of Pisidia, and Lystra 
and Derbe — Sources at Subashi — Probably mistaken by the 
Consul Manlius for the Obrimas — Silbium — Village of 
Chatelee — Road to Oloubourlou — Succession of small 
plains — Benighted in an unknown road — Arrive at Olou- 
bourlou — Quinces called Mordiana — Inscription on the 
Acropolis of Apollonia — Summoned before the Aga — 
Remains and Inscriptions — Colony of Greek Christians — 
Timur Bee and Ibrahim Pasha — The Aga of Oloubourlou 
and his brothers put to death by the orders of the latter. 

The principal objects proposed in undertaking 
the present journey were the discovery of the 
city of Antioch of Pisidia, and the towns of 
Lystra and Derbe, places possessing so much in- 
terest from the labours and sufferings of St. Paul, 
and yet the very situation of all three wholly 
unknown in modern geography. 

From information repeatedly sought at Smyrna, 
and a careful research into all the ancient autho- 
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rities, there was every reason to believe that 
Antioch would he found at or near a considera- 
ble Turkish town, called Gialobatsh ; and as this 
town lay in an eastern direction from Deenare, 
and the reputed distance about twenty hours, 
this agreed very well with the tables, which placed 
Antioch at the distance of seventy miles from 
Apamea. The road passed through another 
city called Apollonia, which was twenty-five 
miles from Apamea, and forty-five from An- 
tioch. 

On inquiring the road from Deenare to Gia- 
lobatsh, we were told there were two, but the 
usual one led through the town of Oloubourlou. 
We determined to take this route, encouraged 
by its agreeing in distance with Apollonia, which 
we had strong hopes of finding at or near Olou- 
bourlou ; and if so, we should be warranted in 
fixing Antioch at or near Gialobatsh. 

It was ten minutes after twelve when we left 
Deenare, the road leading up the hill (or low 
mountain, lophos') Signia, under the theatre. At 
one o’clock we had descended by a craggy road 
into a small plain, the course now south-east. 
At a quarter before two we were in the plain of 
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Dombai Ovasi, the plain of buffaloes, and the 
numbers we saw well supported the etymology. 

It was here we met a caravan coming from 
Konia to Smyrna, and among the party a Turkish 
Hamal* did me the honour to recollect me. He 
was in the employ of my excellent and benevo- 
lent friend Mr. Lee, and the opportunity was a 
fortunate one, to convey a message to our fa- 
milies. 

It was a quarter past two when we came to 
Subashi, the copious sources, as reputed, of the 
Meander and the Marsyas ; both of which, after 
crossing the plain, disappear at the foot of the 
mountain, and re-issue on the other side ; the 
Meander at Sheik Arab, and the Marsyas, as we 
have seen, near Deenare. 

The sources then at Subashi would be pro- 
perly called the first sources, and this is remark- 
ably confirmed by Cinnamus who describes the 
town of Silbium, called by him Syblas, as near 
the first sources of the Meander, for so the pas- 
sage is correctly translated by Dr. Cramer.f 

Silbium, or Sylbenm, appears, frt)m Hierocles 
A Porter, 

I u^fn TTputrUr TTOir TOV l^litnivifWV 

171 . 
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and the Notitise, to have been a bishop’s see. 
If the few remains at Subashi are those of this 
town, then what is usually called an old khan, is 
probably the ruin of the church. 

But I should be very much disposed to take 
the sources at Subashi for those which Livy calls 
the sources of the Obrinias, where he encamped 
on his march from Sagalassus, near a village 
called Aporidos Comen. There is great reason 
to believe that the river of v/hich the sources are 
near Sandukli, is really the Obrimas ; but if the 
reader will look at the map, and then read the 
account in Livy, he will see the improbability of 
the sources at Sandukli being those near which 
Manlius encamped. 

He was on his march from Sagalassus north- 
ward, and at the time of his encamping at the 
sources he was sufficiently near Apamea for 
Seleucus to come to him in OJie day. Manlius 
sent to Apamea all his sick people and useless 
baggage, not of course willing to be encumbered 
further with them. Now if Aporidos and these 
sources were at Sandukli, or near it, the distance 
was not only full ten hours from Apamea, more 
than a day’s journey, and more than two at the 
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usual rate of the consul’s marches, but he would 
have acted most absurdly, in passing within a 
few miles at the back of Apamea, and instead of 
embracing the opportunity of sending thither his 
sick and baggage, when so close to it, carrying 
them ten hours farther, and sending them the 
same distance back again. 

I am not aware of any other sources between 
Subashi andSandukli, except at Omai and Ishekli, 
but both of these are beyond, or to the north of 
Apamea. Manlius, therefore, or more properly, 
Livy, in all probability took the sources at Subashi 
from those of the Obrimas, but the Aporidos 
Comen would still be at or near Subashi. 

This would agree sufficiently well with the 
distance from the supposed site of Synnada, 
and better still if Synnada was, as I think it pos- 
sible, at Affium-kara-hissar — and there is some 
reason for believing that Metropolis lay at no 
very great distance eastward from Subashi.* 

But to continue our journey The road now 

The iountaiiis oi the Obrimas were something more than 
two clays’ march from Synnada, and not far from Metropolis 
on the side towards Apamea. — Colonel Leake's Journal, jt. 
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lay along the slope of the mountain in a south- 
east direction, and then descended into a small 
plain, at the head of which the village of Cha- 
telee, where we arrived at three o’clock. Pos- 
sibly the town of Silhium was at or near this 
village ; for Cinnamus does not say it was at the 
sources of the Meander, but near them. 

Thus far we had seen nothing to assure us that 
we were in the great ancient road from Apamea 
to Antioch, but now we ascended the mountain 
steep by a winding, but so ingeniously construct- 
ed a road, that the evidence of many of the 
rocks cut was hardly necessary to prove that it 
was long anterior to Turkish dominion. A heap 
of squared stones with a pedestal of great di- 
mensions, at twenty minutes past three, con- 
firmed this opinion, and we had strong hopes 
that we were in the right road to Antioch. 

Having descended a little, we entered another 
small plain, and at four o’clock came to the head 
of another, with a course north-east-by-north. 
These little plains resembled the beds of ancient 
lakes. 

W e now entered on another plain connected 
with the former, of considerable length, and the 
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rich red soil was so slippery, that it was with 
difficulty the horses could retain their footing’. 
We hoped that we were approaching the termi- 
nation of our journey, but such was not our 
good fortune. Here and there we met a soli- 
tary Turk or Euruke ; the first would not reply 
to our questions at all, and the others gave us con- 
tradictory accounts of the road and distance to 
Oloubourlou. 

The road now became stony, and led down 
to the bed of a river, in which, or by the side of 
it, we rode along in a horrible track, and though 
favoured with moonlight, not without much ap- 
prehension of having lost our road. 

At length, the road, still lying along the river 
side, became wider and better at the junction of 
another road, which descended the mountains 
on the left, and crossed the river by a bridge. 
We rode on in a fertile and well-wooded coun- 
try, and a house here and there, amidst gardens 
or vineyards, deceived us into the belief that we 
had arrived at Oloubourlou. 

Such was not our lot ; road after road was 
tried in the hope of its leading to the town, 
but all abandoned. We were almost in despair, 
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when the barking of a dog, under a high moun- 
tain, induced us to take that direction, for it was 
an evidence that some human habitation was not 
far distant. Shortly after, two Turks directed 
us to the town, where we arrived at seven o’clock, 
after another half hour of horrible stony road. 
We were led up the steep and long streets for 
some time before we could find the khan, where, 
having fasted since eight in the morning, and 
heartily tired, we did not find fault with our 
apartment, though none of the best. 

I had repeatedly endeavoured, at Smyrna, to 
get information from persons living in the neigh- 
bourhood of Isbarta, as to the site of any place 
in that neighbourhood celebrated for a peculiar 
species of quince ; for Apollonia was first called 
Mordiaeum, and celebrated for quinces, called 
from their excellence Mordiana. 

Before entering the town we fancied many of 
the trees, as well as the light would allow us to 
judge, resembled quinces, but we had not arrived 
ten minutes in the khan, before Kyriacos entered 
our apartment with some of the most magnifi- 
cent quinces I ever beheld, and which differed 
essentially from others, in being eatable without 
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dressing. They were a little hard, but the fla- 
vour was that of the pine apple.* 

Monday, Nov. 5 We had no positive proof 

that we were at Apollonia, till this morning, 
when the door of our apartment opening into 
the corridor, the first object that met our view 
was a very lofty acropolis, covering the summit 
of the steep street just in front of us. We lost 
little time in going up to it, and found an ancient 
gateway nearly entire, with remains of massy 
and high walls on either side. 

Immediately above the gateway was an in- 
scription, over which our eyes glanced with 
much excitement, till they rested upon the words 
H BOYAH KAI 0 AHM02 AnOAAQNIATQN. 
The cou ncil and people of Apollonia. 

Entering within the gate we found an exten- 
sive space inclosed by remains of similar massy 
walls, except where the nature of the ground 
made such a defence unnecessary. In fact, the 
acropolis on most sides was a naked perpendi- 

‘ Apollonia of Pisidia, irporepoy Mopeatoy. Athen., lib. 3. 
p. 81, hsec Apollonia 7 Mopctoc dicitur appellata, qui op- 
tima Cydonia ibi provenisse quondam refert. Td ii Mophayd 
KaXovpieva, yiVerat piv KcX\iaTa iv ’AiroWuvia rij Mop^iu 
Xeyopevr). — Luc. Hoht. Not. Sleph. Byzant. 
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cular rock, of stupendous height, and the head 
grew dizzy on leaning over the precipices to 
look down into the yawning depth below. 

We Were examining some fragments built into 
the walls, when Kyriacos, who had remained be- 
hind in the khan, came to us with a quick and 
hurried step, and was the bearer of an unwelcome 
message from the Aga, who had expressed him- 
self much displeased at our presumption to walk 
into the citadel, — for, ancient or modern, walled 
or in ruins, the Turks consider that once a for- 
tress it must always be so — and Kyriacos was 
ordered to bring us instantly before him. 

As we were anxious to see all we could, we 
thought it best to conciliate him, and went im- 
mediately to the conac. The style of the apart- 
ment into which we were introduced, and the 
numerous attendants, seemed to show that he 
was rather a musselim than an aga ; and his 
personal appearance supported it. He was a 
very handsome, tall man, of about thirty-five, 
with that peculiar form of face, characteristic of 
the better class of Turks, oval, or rather long, 
black eyes and eyebrows, and thick jet beard. 
Two persons were sitting near him, who closely 
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resembled him ; I afterwards learnt they were 
his brothers. 

After the ceremonies of pipes and coffee, our 
examination began — Where we came from ? 
whither we were going ? what was our business 
or motive in coming to Oloubourlou ? and, last- 
ly, why we presumed to walk about the town, 
and, above all, about the citadel, without his 
permission ? 

In reply, our Tergiman produced the tes- 
keray of the governor of Smyrna. It was hardly 
noticed, and thrown by ; next, my firman was 
produced. The Aga read it with great facility, 
and very soon observed upon it that it was very 
old — that great changes had taken place since it 
w'as issued — alluding, I suppose, to the mention 
of the Janissaries in it ; and, lastly, that though 
it gave us liberty to travel by the towns mention- 
ed in it, it gave no permission to enter those 
that were not mentioned — that Oloubourlou was 
not mentioned, and therefore the firman could 
not protect us at OloubourloU; 

We replied, that only the principal places in 
each direction were mentioned, particularly those 
at the extreme distances, as Konia and Caesa- 
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rea, but the intermediate places omitted ; still it 
must be clear that it was impossible to go to 
Konia or Caesarea without passing through many 
towns not mentioned in the firman. 

“ But,” said the Aga, “ you say you came from 
Ishekli and Deenare, and are probably going to 
Konia : now, the regular road is through Isbar- 
ta, and you have nothing to do at Oloubourlou. 
I must insist, therefore, on yonr remaining with- 
in your khan till you are ready to depart, and 
then that you take the proper road by Isbarta. 

It now occurred to us that we had done 
wrong in saying we were going to Konia. The 
victorious army of Ibrahim Pasha was in full ad- 
vance towards that place, and the population was 
receiving him every where with open arms. To 
say we were going to Konia, when the country 
was in a state of civil war, was to admit that we 
were going towards the Egyptians ; and the Aga, 
if a faithful servant of the Sultan, w'as right in 
looking on us with suspicion. 

Kyriacos was directed to undeceive him, and 
to assure him, that so far from having any political 
motives in view, w'e w'ere travelling for amuse- 
ment ; and that we did not seek men, but old 
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stones, and the latter, to become better acquaint- 
ed with the ancient geography of the country. 
We entreated permission to examine the anti- 
quities of Oloubourlou, or at least to be allowed 
to remain the day in the town. The Aga was 
inflexible, because it was evident he was incre- 
dulous, and suspected we had other objects than 
those we alleged. 

It occurred to me, that I had another firman 
with me, exclusively relating to Ephesus, and 
which particularly specified the antiquities of the 
place as the object of my research. This was now 
presented to the Aga ; he read it with attention, 
and instantly his face was brightened by a smile, 
and he treated us with as much civility as he had 
previously done with reserve. We had full per- 
mission to go where we pleased, see what we 
pleased, and stay as long as we pleased. 

Alas ! how little did any of us anticipate, at 
that moment, that within a few weeks only, 
neither the Aga, his brothers, nor the conac, 
would be in existence ! But I must reserve the 
melancholy story for the conclusion of the chap- 
ter. 
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We lost no time in availing ourselves of the 
Aga’s permission, and, attended by a crowd which 
became more and more dense every step, we 
walked again towards the castle. 

On our way we copied the parts of an in- 
scription of considerable length, and which, 
had it been perfect, would have been extremely 
interesting. It will be found in the Appendix. 

I am much indebted to Colonel Leake for as- 
sisting me in restoring the readings of several 
inscriptions, but upon this he observes, 

“ In this inscription I am unable to discover 
the order of the lines, which is clearly not as here 
written down (though the copy was a correct 
one.) For line two of the second column fol- 
lows line one of the third, thus, yE-yovtvai IToirXt'^ 
^ovXttikiw Kal Tal<i) OvaXylo) Yjraroic — -Publius Sul- 
picius Quirinus and Caius Valgius were consuls 
in the reign of Augustus, in the year 12. B. C.” 

The inscription was, however, in the reign of 
Tiberius, and if it is in too mutilated a state to 
convey other information, we at least learn from it 
that Apollonia had a theatre, near a temple dedi- 
cated to Apollo ; that there was another temple 
dedicated to Fortune ; and an Agora. 

VOL. I, R 
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Near a fountain was another inscription which 
will be also given in the Appendix, because 
though curious, it seems almost impossible to 
give a satisfactory translation of it. It has an 
epoch of €i7" 

It was a task of no small difficulty to copy 
these inscriptions, the latter especially, from the 
pressure of the people around us ; they were 
curious but not uncivil, and when some of the 
boys were disposed to be rather troublesome in 
their close attendance, they were severely repri- 
manded by a good old Turk, who was passing 
with his asses loaded with wood. 

We now examined more leisurely, and made a 
copy of the following inscription over the gate- 
way. 

HAiav AvTWvuvav ywaitca A.vpri\iov 

AttoXXwviov tov irpwrlaTov CTriTpoTrov tov ^ejSacTTOv 

rj I3 ov\t} Kai o Si'jpoQ AwoXAitJViaTwv AvkImv 

OpaKtov KoXoivoiv Trig aptrrig mpgaav arSpiavTi. 

The council and people of the Apolloniatse 
Lycii Thraces Coloni, have honoured with a 
statue Aillia Antonina, the wife of Aurelius Apol- 
lonius, chief intendant of the Augustus. 

Entering again the gateway of the acropolis, we 
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were much interested by a small Greek colony, 
of about three hundred persons^ separated altoge- 
ther from the rest of the Turkish inhabitants. 
According to their account of themselyes, they 
have from the earliest times occupied their pre- 
sent position, within the walls of the ancient acro- 
polis ; they intermarry only among themselyes ; 
and haye no conne.yion with any other Chris- 
tians from without, though of course included 
within the diocese, and under the jurisdiction of 
the archbishop of Pisidia. 

There was something so primitiye in their 
manners and appearance, that we could readily 
helieye their story, and I fancied I saw in them 
the representatives of the Antioch Christians, 
who had been driven from that city by the earlier 
persecutions. 

The papas, whom we visited, was a venerable 
old man, and had been a widower nearly forty 
years. AVe copiedanother inscription in hisgarden, 
containing also the AHM02 AIIOAAONIATQN. 
He accompanied us to the church, an ancient struc- 
ture, though on the foundation of a much earlier 
one. Within the bema was a large stone font, evi- 
dently long disused, as it serves at present to 

R -2 
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support the large stone of the altar. Numerous 
fragments, and mutilated inscriptions are fixed 
in the outer walls of the edifice. I inquired if 
any manuscripts existed, and the papas gave the 
usual answer — that many ancient manuscripts 
had been destroyed not long ago to bind books. 

These Greek Christians know nothing of their 
own language, and they were very thankful 
when I offered to send them a few Testaments 
in Turkish, and, if possible, some elementary 
books for the purpose of establishing a school. 

We took another view from the acropolis of the 
fertile and extensive plain beneath, N. W. and 
S. E. terminated by the lake of Eyerdir. I was 
reminded of the view of the plain of the Mean- 
der from the site of the ancient city above Gu- 
zelhissar ; but the elevation of the acropolis of 
Oloubourlou is considerably greater. 

The Turkish population was formerly two thou- 
sand houses, reduced at present to one thousand, 
with three mosques. If we could have remained 
another day at Oloubourlou, we should probably 
have discovered the remains of the theatre, 
temples, &c. ; but these are now reserved for a 
future traveller ; and so completely occupied 
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were our thoughts with Antioch of Pisidia, 
which we were now certain must be near Gialo- 
batch, that we quitted Oloubourlou with much 
less regret than we should have otherwise done. 

inscription in the garden of the papas. 

Tov a-yvov Ka'i St/catov nriTpoTrov tov ^efSaarov 
AvpijXwv ’’ AttoWuiviov v [iovXr] Kai o Srjytoc 
ATToXXoiviaTwv Avk'iojv 0pa/cwv KoXwvwv 
Tov ( iBiov (vepyt (r?)v. 

The council and people of the Apolloniataj 
Lycii Thraces Coloni (have honoured) the vir- 
tuous and just intendant of the Augustus Aure- 
lius Appollonius. 

This was the husband of the lady mentioned 
in the former inscription, and a remarkable in- 
stance of popular estimation, to be each honoured 
with a statue. 

By these inscriptions it appears that a Thra- 
cian colony established themselves, in Lycia, and 
that some of the latter founded this city of Apol- 
lonia — for though Lycia extended consider- 
ably to the north, perhaps close to Pisidia, we 
must place our Apollonia in the latter province, 
as lying in the direct line between Apamea and 
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Antioch ; and therefore the medals attributed by 
Mionnet to Apollonia of Lycia, with the le- 
g-end AIIOAAQNIATQN . AYK , must refer to the 
parent colony. My friend Mr. Borrell told me 
that he had frequently seen medals with the le- 
gend AnOAAQNIATQN . AYK . 0PA . but had 
been at a loss to which of the numerous towns 
called Apollonia they should be assigned, till 
the discovery of the inscriptions at Oloubourlou. 

Oloubourlou is frequently mentioned in the 
history of Tamerlane, by the name of Olouc 
Bourlough, and shortly after the siege and de- 
struction of Smyrna, he came to Sultanhissar, 
(the ancient Nysa,) and having there ordered a 
great number of peasants to be put to the sword, 
“ The count took the road of Olouc Bourfough, 
where it was joined by the Mirza Charoc, who 
was come from his winter quarters. As this 
place had not yet surrendered, Timur gave or- 
ders that it shovdd be attacked. It was taken in 
a very short time ; and as the Emir Gelalelislam 
had been slain by an arrow, all the men were 
put to the sword, and the women carried way 
captive, after the razing of the place.” * 

' Mjstor> of l iinm' Dec, \ol. *2, p igb* '2S’2. 
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There are so many points of resemblance 
between the invasion of Tamerlane and that of 
Ibrahim Pasha, that I shall notice a few of them 
as introductory to the relation of the tragical 
death of our friend, the Aga of Oloubourlou. 

Timur Bee, better known to English readers 
by the name of Tamerlane the Great, and “ de- 
scended,” as says his oriental historian, “ from 
Turk, the son of Japhet, the son of Noah, on 
whom may salvation rest,” had certainly greater 
appearance of justice for his invasion of the 
Ottoman territories in Anatolia, and war against 
Bajazet, than Ibrahim Pasha, or rather his father, 
the Pasha of Egypt, could urge for his conduct to- 
wards Mahmoud ; and yet the avowed objects of 
both are well described in the grave language of 
Cherefeddin Ali. 

“ Philosophers tell us, that the relation be- 
tween a king and his kingdom is the same as 
between the soul and body ; for when the soul 
and body harmonize in the rules of moderation, 
the body is in perfect health ; but if the contrary 
happens, it is attacked with distempers, and at 
length falls into corruiition ; and so wlien a king 
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neglects to do justice, his kingdom falls into 
decay. 

“ This moral may with justice be applied to the 
case of the Ottoman emperor and the sultan of 
Egypt ; for these two princes, priding in their 
power, committed several violent actions, which 
drew upon them Timur’s anger, and caused the 
destruction of their country and the desolation 
of their subjects. Timur, being irritated by their 
proceedings, though but newly returned from a 
toilsome campaign, and notwithstanding the great 
distance of the sultan’s dominions, did not fail of 
undertaking the conquest of their empires, which, 
by the grace of God, he brought into subjec- 
tion ; so that all the cities, towns, and villages 
of these great countries, were pillaged by his 
soldiers ; ichich calamity was brought upon the 
poor innocent people through the bad conduct of 
their princes." 

Tamerlane, it must be conceded, was not 
only a mairof extraordinary valour and military 
talent, but in the main, for the age he lived in, a 
man of principle ; and in addition to the most 
burning zeal for his religion, even traits of amiable 
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character occasionally broke forth to lighten the 
horrors with which his history abounds. He 
was also a mighty sovereign, not a low-born 
adventurer, and the superior in rank to his 
victim, Bajazet, whose inferiority is bitterly 
thrown out in a letter from the former. 

“ The dove, which rises up against the eagle, 
destroys itself. Shall a petty prince, such as you 
are, contend with us ? Thou, whose true origin 
terminates in a Turcoman sailor, as every one 
knows. It would be well, since the ship of thy 
unfathomable ambition has suffered shipwreck 
in the abyss of self-love, if thou wouldst lower 
the sails of thy rashness, and cast the anchor of 
repentance in the port of sincerity, which is the 
port of safety ; lest, by the tempest of our ven- 
geance you should perish in the sea of the punish- 
ment which you merit.” 

Bajazet admits his inferiority : “ Since, 

by the infinite favour of the great ruler of 
heaven and earth, your highness has been 
raised to the throne of the empire of Asia, 
we willingly resolve to be entirely obedient to 
you ; and if, for the time past, we have acted 
contrary to our duty, we assure vour liighness 
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that we will repair the fault by our zeal in em- 
bracing all opportunities of paying our homage 
and services.” 

I will not venture to say there is an exact 
parallel between the invasions of Tamerlane and 
Ibrahim Pasha, much less that they had equally 
good grounds for raising the sword against the 
emperor of the Ottomans ; on the contrary, if 
Tamerlane’s letter nad been that of Mahmoud to 
the viceroy of Egypt, it would not have been 
incorrectly applied ; and the answer of Bajazet is 
very much in the style of the subject’s reply to 
his sovereign, even while his troops were covering 
the whole of Syria and Anatolia, and displacing 
and putting to death the governors of Mahmoud, 
and placing his own creatures in their stead. 

I shall have occasion, in a subsequent part 
of my journal, to revert again to this parallel, 
but at present I confine myself to showing that 
the alleged motive of both Tamerlane and Ibra- 
him Pasha was to redress the “ calamities brought 
upon the poor innocent people through the bad 
conduct of their princes.’’ 

That Tamerlane was really actuated by such 
a motive there is much reason t<j believe ; how 
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far the Egyptian can make good his claim to the 
same, is at least very doubtful : and most persons 
will see in his invasion only the base ingratitude 
of a revolted rebel, exciting the passions of the 
discontented, and, to forward his own selfish 
and ambitious views, profusely promising redress 
of all existing grievances, and such a delightful 
reform, that not only should taxation in every 
shape be no longer heard of, but the too happy 
Mussulman should have his chibouque and coffee 
jump to his mouth without the trouble of 
even stretching out a finger to take them. 

How far these delightful visions have been 
realized, the present state of Syria, since it has 
enjoyed the blessings of Egyptian government, 
abundantly prove ; and the siege sustained by 
the faithful subjects of Mahmoud at Acre, not 
less heroic than that in the chivalrous days of 
our Edward, or the later one of Sir Sidney 
Smith, convincingly testifies that not the valour of 
the Egyptian, but his promises “ to relieve the 
poor innocent people from the bad conduct of 
their governors,” and not improbably some Egyp- 
tian gold, gave him such subsecjuent facilities in 
his march tliiouiili the territories of his master, 
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and another Timur Bee, perhaps, is quite as ar- 
dently desired by the subjects of the “ sultan of 
Egypt,” who they may fancy is causing the 
destruction of the country, and the desolation 
of his subjects. 

With these preliminary' observations we return 
to the history of the Aga of Oloubourlou. 

The defeat and dispersion of the sultan’s army' 
after the battles of Homs and Bevlan removed al- 
most every further obstacle to the advance of Ibra- 
him through Anatolia to the gates of Konia. If he 
was not every where received with open arms, it 
must be admitted he became more and more po- 
pular every day. How could it be otherwise ? 
He was at the head of a victorious and powerful 
army ; he professed to come as the liberator of 
all the oppressed, and all who supposed them- 
selves oppressed ; and he was the avowed 
avenger of the janissaries, and opposer of all the 
sultan’s innovations. 

It was therefore no wonder that many a pro- 
vince, town, and village, writhing under the 
oppression, of but too frequent occurrence, of a 
inusselirn or an aga, sent their deputations to 
this magnanimous and disinterested liberator. 
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and implored relief, which was as readily ac- 
corded by the deposal of the legitimate autho- 
rities, and the substitution of his own creatures. 
But though the punishment was just in too 
many cases, all were not equally guilty, and in 
some instances at least the innocent were con- 
founded with the guilty. 

Ibrahim had not been long established at 
Konia, before a deputation arrived from the aga 
of Isbarta, praying for redress of grievances, 
and first and foremost, the deposition of the 
Musselim. Whether he was or was not the 
oppressor he was represented to be, I presume 
not to say ; too probably his conduct afforded a 
fair plea for the application. Isbarta is the chief 
city of the province of Hamid, and a pashalik, 
but the governor at this time was a musselim. 
Ibrahim sent commissioners to inquire into the 
truth of the allegations, who were not tardy in 
returning a verdict of guilty against the sultan’s 
representative, who was deposed, his property 
confiscated, and I am not sure that he was not 
put to death, while his successor swore fealty to 
the Egyptian sovereign. The Archbishop of Pi- 
sidia, to whom I am indebted for this and the 
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following- accounts, added a number of interesting 
details, which not having noticed at the time, I 
am afraid to relate. 

Oloubourlou is an agalik dependent on Isbar- 
ta, and the Aga is appointed by, and necessarily 
dependent upon, the governor of Isbarta ; it is 
therefore not surprising that he should be in- 
volved in the fate of his superior. 

A very few weeks after we quitted Oloubour- 
lou, the reforming committee of that town found 
out that their grievances also were unendurable, 
and the burden of taxation as enormous as the 
mountain of their acropolis ; though, besides 
the Aga’s deciraes (and the Ilaratch) it would 
not be easy to say in what it consisted — certainly 
had there been a tax for lighting and paving the 
streets, a very fair ground for resistance might 
have been made out. 

However, a deputation went also from the 
worthy townspeople of Oloubourlou, and our 
poor friend the Aga was denounced as a tyrant, 
and Ibrahim sends some municipal commission- 
ers to inquire into and reform the abuses. 

These gentlemen, on their arrival, thought it 
beneath their dignity to call on the Aga at his 
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conac, but with all the importance of office, they 
summon him to appear before them. As there 
are no corporation records, or charters hy in- 
spe.timus to examine in Turkey, their investiga- 
tions were concise and summary. They summon 
the Aga, who is bold enough to decline compli- 
ance, conceiving perhaps that he owed allegiance 
only to one sovereign, and that his legitimate 
one. The commissioners cannot brook that 
their authority should be disputed. The guilty 
Aga is again summoned, and again he refuses 
obedience to the mandate. 

These high and mighty redressers of public 
wrongs, supported by a strong force, repeat 
their orders at the door of the Aga's conac, the 
hotel de ville, with no better effect. The Aga 
is ordered to open his doors, and come out. He, 
with his two brothers, and little garrison, adopt 
the contrary course, barricading every door and 
window, and putting themselves in the best possi- 
ble state to stand a siege ; and now the drama 
draws to its close ; — assault upon assault is made 
upon the conac, but the little citadel is bravely 
defended, and the besiegers are as often compelled 


to retreat. 
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At length, these ministers of municipal jus- 
tice, the redressers of the wrongs of the “ poor 
innocent people, brought upon them by the bad 
conduct of their princes,” adopt an effectual, 
though not very legitimate mode of compelling 
the surrender of the garrison. The conac is set 
on fire, and being constructed wholly of wood, 
the fury of the flames leaves no alternative to the 
brave and unfortunate aga and his brothers, 
but either to perish in the flames or to sell their 
lives dearly by rushing upon their assailants. 
They preferred the latter, and in a short half 
hour these victims of the redresser of the 
people's wrongs ceased to breathe. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Leave Olouboarlou — Plain of Kara Aslan, the Black Lion — 
Arrive at Sirgent — Thirst for information in the boys of 
the village— Ancient vestiges and village of Bonrlou, per- 
haps ^Metropolis — Quarrel between IMilcom and Suleiman — 
Lake ot Egerdir — Village of Jenigelee — Arrive at Gondance 
— The Hakim at Gondauee — Road to Yalobatz — First view 
of Antioch of Pisidia — Ruins ot Antioch Temple of Bac- 

chus — Primitive Church — Foundations of other temples — 
Theatre — Semicircular portico — Aqueduct — The Hakim 
summoned to attend the xVga’s brother-inscriptions. 

It was half past two when we left Oloubouflou, 
(rather, restoring- its proper name, Apollonia ;) 
the road passed under precipitous rocks of g-reat 
height, with numerous tombs in the sides. Look- 
ing back, the enormous rock of the acropolis, 
with fine trees of every kind, and every tint of 
autumnal colouring, at the base, was a most strik- 
ing picture. 

The road lay in the plain, with the mountain 
side above on our right ; the direction east by 
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north. The plain, called Kara Aslan Ovasi, the 
plain of the Black Lion, so called from a ruined 
village near, and that from a celebrated chief- 
tain, can hardly be exceeded in beauty and ferti- 
lity. The most magnificent trees, forest and 
fruit trees, were abundant in every direction. 
At half past three, the road was still along the 
mountain side, and above the nearest range 
appear the high-peaked ridges of more distant 
ones, covered with snow. 

It was four o’clock when we arrived at the 
small town of Sirgent, situated at the foot of 
the mountain, which rises to a considerable ele- 
vation and precipitously, just above it, the sum- 
mit of an extraordinary form, part of it resem- 
bling enormous columns of basalt. We were 
soon installed in a capital oda, and treated with 
the kindest attentions by a young lad in the ab- 
sence of his father, gone, if I mistake not, on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca ; but the hospitality of the 
oda suffered nothing from his absence, and our 
appetites did ample justice to a superb pilau, 
petmess wdth opium seeds, and cheese. 

Our apartment, as usual, was full of visitors, 
curious, civil, and attentive. We had numerous 
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patients too ; many affected with diseases far 
beyond the reach of our medical skill ; one poor 
man in particular, whose feet were in such a 
dreadfully ulcerated state, that the skin had en- 
tirely separated from the flesh, the latter of a 
dark colour, and the nails gone ! 

Our youthful host, and two or three lads of his 
own age, amused us by their eagerness for in- 
formation on all subjects. Our writing espe- 
cially attracted their admiration, and they tried 
to imitate it. They would make capital monitors 
in a school of inutuel emeignment, and may the 
day speedily arrive ! 

Tuesday, Nov. 6 — We rose early, but our 
patients were earlier ; some had even opened the 
door, and looking in upon us as we lay in our 
beds, watched the moment when we should be 
pleased to open our eyes. Having prescribed 
for all, we mounted our horses at nine o’clock, 
and with regret to quit these kind-hearted, sim- 
ple people. 

The road lay along the mountain side, (which 
was, as before, close on the right,) in the great 
plain of Kara Aslan, course east by north. The 
village of Urajak, or Coryjak, lay on the slope 
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of the low hills which bounded the plain on the 
left. Th ese hills were strongly contrasted with 
the mountain range on the right, being low, 
round, and earthy, while the opposite range 
was probably in some parts five thousand feet 
high, naked, rugged, and the peaks covered with 
snow, like the summits of the Alps. 

At a quarter before ten, as we took an oblique 
direction across the plain, a village embosomed 
in wood lay on the right at the foot of the moun- 
tain. In crossing the plain, our course became 
north-east by east. In a burial place, at half- 
past ten, we saw some defaced inscriptions, and 
one stone had an eagle sculptured on both sides : 
a village called Bourlou, lay about half an hour on 
the left, and probably these remains were brought 
from thence. It is not improbable that this 
place is on or near the site of the ancient town 
called Metropolis, and as there was a plain near 
it, it may have been the plain of Kara Aslan ; 
but I shall have occasion to speak more at length 
upon this point some time hence. Bourlou is 
probably the same place mentioned in the march 
of Tamerlane from Kutaieh to Denizli, under 
the name of Boulu, or Bouluk, and must have 
been of some note at that time. 
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At eleven o’clock the lake of Eyerdir is a con- 
spicuous object in front, a little towards the 
right. About this time a circumstance occurred 
which threatened to put a stop to our further 
journeying. 

Having some doubts that we were not in the 
right road, we reprimanded Milcom for not get- 
ting better information from several persons that 
we had met ; Milcom retorted upon the Surigee 
Suleiman, and attacked him so furiously for not 
speaking to these people, that the latter re- 
sponded with as much vivacity. From words it 
seemed likely to proceed to blows ; Milcom 
jumping off his horse, and levelling the hut-end 
of my double-barrelled gun at the head of poor 
Suleiman, seemed disposed to give him a mortal 
coup, if Suleiman had not drawn his yatagan 
with as menacing a countenance. 

They looked as fierce at each other as Kara Aslan 
himself could have looked, but the result made 
good the opinion which the Turks have been said 
to entertain of the Armenian character, and the 
lions changed into camels ; that is to say, the 
combatants proceeded no farther; but Suleiman 
not liking, perhaps, to be taken for a camel 
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would be no longer a bearer of packages, but 
fairly unloaded bis steed, threw every thing on 
the ground, threatened to return to Smyrna, and 
fell back a long way in the rear. Milcom 
quietly loaded his own horse, and in no very 
civil terms bid him do as he pleased. 

I was not exactly of the same mind, and my 
threat of taking him before the governor on our 
return, brought the valiant Surigee to a better 
judgment, and made him quicken his pace. 

At a quarter before twelve great part of the 
lake was visible, having a direction nearly north 
and south ; a high range of mountains rising im- 
mediately from the water’s edge, and a small, 
but long and flat island in it, on which appeared 
something like a building. 

Vh'e were subsequently told that Christians 
inhabit this island, having of course boats to 
communicate with the land ; and that on the 
high side of the rocky mountain there are several 
caves, most probably tombs, which this little 
Christian colony visit with their families in the 
summer months, for a period of fifteen days. 
As there are no houses, they probably “ diveU 
tmumg the tombs a residence not peculiar to 
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the shores of the lake of Gennesareth, but of 
common occurrence in Asia Minor, and par- 
ticularly in the island of Milo. 

Our course at this time was north-east. At 
twenty minutes past twelve the village of Je- 
nigelee lay on the right, with the lake close by 
it. A number of little hillocks or heaps of earth 
were about the village, probably granaries, like 
those we saw on the road to Koolah. At one 
o’clock some vineyards lay between the road and 
the lake, and soon after we were close to the lat- 
ter. The plain is here interrupted, or divided, by 
a low rocky hill close on the left ; we ascended 
the rocky slope of this hill, the road being still 
parallel to the lake, which lay a little below on 
the right. At a quarter past one the hills on 
the left are covered with Valonea oaks, and a 
species of balsam, or dwarf cedar. Hitherto the 
plain and mountains had been remarkably barren 
of wood, a fine clump of walnut trees excepted, 
which we saw about eleven o’clock, and which 
had been evidently planted as a shelter for the 
caravans against a noon day sun. 

At two o’clock, being again close to the lake, 
we dismounted, and remained till half past two. 
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Mr. Dethier went in pursuit of the wild fowl 
which were in numbers among the rushes. Ky- 
riacos was more agreeably occupied with a party 
of young females, washing their clothes at the 
edge of the lake, whether Turks or Turcomans, 
Eurukes or gipsies, did not appear ; while I 
was taking the bearings of the lake, which by 
compass was nearly north-east and south-west ; 
our course being a little north of east. At the 
opening of the lake, nearly in the direction of 
the small island, a range of distant mountains 
raise their blue peaks behind, in a direction nearly 
east and west. 

We are again in the plain. At ten minutes 
after three at a fountain, and on the opposite side 
of the hill appeared something like the ruins of 
a town. This was nearly at the head of the 
lake. We continued in the plain some time 
longer, when the country became, though open, 
of a more undulating character. 

It was five o’clock when we arrived at Gon- 
danee, having been directed in the proper road 
by one of the villagers. An oda was shown us, 
which, in addition to being already well filled, 
seemed dangerous to tread on with a heavy foot. 
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for it was on the first floor, and it was also de- 
ficient in an essential article — a door. 

We w^ere disposed to put up with the defici- 
encies, but our Mehmander was not so disposed, 
and through his energies we were soon placed 
within another oda which had a door, and regaled 
with pilau and eggs. Our company was the 
least respectable-looking we had yet seen, prin- 
cipally young men, and we might as well have 
been without the protection of the door, as 
one of them stole the leather straps of my 
canteen. 

We complained to our host, whose physiog- 
nomy, though better, was not supported by the 
wretchedness of his clothing. He expressed 
great sorrow, declared such a thing had never 
disgraced his oda before, and after a short ab- 
sence returned with the stolen goods, explaining 
that the thief was a soldier, who had lately de- 
serted from the sultan’s army. 

Wednesday, Nov. 7. — The hakim was much 
in request this morning, and one young lad W'as 
so grateful for our prescriptions, that he brought 
us a fine fowl. We tried to convince him that 
w'e gave our medicines only from a motive of 
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humanity, and refused to take the present with- 
out paying for it. As he would receive nothing, 
of course we did not take it, but told him the 
best return he could make us would be, in case 
he was cured, to go to the mosque and return 
thanks to God, the best and only physician. 

We left Gondanee at half past eight. A party 
of Turkish women on foot, escorted by a young 
lad, were going the same route. At a quarter 
before nine we passed a stream near a bridge, 
where some women were washing en Tak- 
maque ; the road led through a plain, with fine 
walnut-trees. Our course east. 

At nine a tomb in the rock close on the right, 
and a quarter of an hour after several others 
behind a fountain were hailed as auspicious 
tokens that we were on the road to Antioch, or 
at least on an ancient Roman road. 

From hence, leaving the plain on the left be- 
neath us, we ascended into an open country ; 
here we were in doubt about the right road ; the 
larger one, for there were two, apparently lead- 
ing too much to the south. After remaining 
some time in uncertainty, a horseman was seen 
at a considerable distance, and Milcom, putting 
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his horse at full speed, succeeded, after a long 
race, in getting up with him. At a quarter past 
ten a few houses lay on the right. 

We had from time to time observed distinct 
vestiges of an ancient road, parallel to our own, 
and now about eleven o’clock the plain of Gialo- 
batch, or with Kyriacos’s better orthography, 
Yalobatz, opened beneath us, and on the moun- 
tain side, which bounded the plain opposite at 
the left, we saw considerable remains of an aque- 
duct. Descending into the plain, we crossed a 
river flowing from the north, at a quarter past 
eleven, and having traversed the plain, and met 
numerous well-constructed carts, drawn by buf- 
faloes, arrived at the town of Yalobatz at a 
quarter before twelve. 

If we had not seen the aqueduct, the quantity 
of immense squared blocks of stone, and sculp- 
tured fragments, which we saw all the way to the 
khan, would have convinced us at once that we 
were on the site of a great city. We felt con- 
vinced that we had attained the great object of 
our journey, and were really on the spot conse- 
crated by the labours and persecution of the 
apostles Paul and Barnabas. 
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We arrived at the fortunate moment when the 
kabobji’s oven had just been unstopped, and Mr. 
Dethier paying a visit to the fig bazaar, and 
Kyriacos to the baker, it fell to my lot to bar- 
gain with the kabobji. His kabobs were of 
goat, and as tough as if contemporaries of St. 
Paul. The well or cave in which the kabobji 
kept his provision, dragging it up with a long 
hook, was not a bad illustration of Hadji Baba, 
and I expected every moment to see a baked 
head hooked up from the dark abyss. We dis- 
patched our goat kabobs, and went in search 
of Antioch of Pinidia ! 

Leaving the town, and going on the north 
side of it, in the direction of the aqueduct, we 
were soon upon an elevated plateau, accurately 
described by Strabo by the name of Ao^oc- The 
quantity of ancient pottery, independently of 
the ruins, told iis at once that we were upon the 
emplacement of the city of Antioch. The su- 
perb members of a temple, which from the 
thymus on many of them, evidently belonged to 
Bacchus, was the first thing we saw. Passing 
on, a long and immense building, constructed 
with prodigious stones, and standing east and 
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west, made me entertain a hope that it might be 
a church — a church of Antioch ! It was so ; the 
ground plan, with the circular end for the bema 
all remaining ! Willingly would I have re- 
mained hours in the midst of a temple — perhaps 
one of the very earliest consecrated to the Sa- 
viour ; but we were obliged to hasten on. 

The next thing that attracted our notice, were 
two large magnificent arches, a souterrain run- 
ning far beneath the hill, and supporting the 
platform of a superb temple. A high wall of 
immense stones, without cement, next occurred, 
part probably of the gate of the city, and near it 
the ground-plan of another building. 

From hence ran a wall, at least its ruins, along 
towards the aqueduct, crowning the brow of 
the hill, and abruptly terminating where the 
hill became so precipitous as to require no de- 
fence. The remains of the aqueduct, of which 
twenty-one arches are perfect, are the most 
splendid I ever beheld the stones, without 
cement, of the same massy dimensions as in the 
wall. 

The view, when near the aqueduct, was en- 
chanting, and well entitled Antioch to its rank 
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of capital of the province of Pisidia. In the 
valley on the left groves of poplars and weeping 
willows seemed to sing the song of the psalmist, 
“ We hanged our harps upon the willows,” &c. 
mourning, as at Babylon, for the melancholy fate 
of this once great Christian city. Not a Chris- 
tian now resides in it, except a single 3reek in 
the khan. Not a church, nor any priest to 
officiate, where Paul and Barnabas, and their 
successors, converted the thousands of idolators 
to the true faith ! 

Behind the valley in the east rises a rugged 
mountain, part of the Paroreia ; and in front of 
the place where I sat is the emplacement of the 
city, where once stood the synagogue, and the 
mansions that hospitably received the apostles, 
and those of their persecutors who drove them 
from the city — all now levelled to the ground ! 

Behind the city, in the middle distance, is seen 
the modern city or town of Yalabatz, the houses 
intermixed with poplars and other trees, in au- 
tumnal colouring, and so numerous as to resem- 
ble a grove rather than a city. Beyond is a 
plain, bounded by the heights of Taurus, under 
which appeared a lake, probably of Eyerdir. 
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On the right, in the middle distance also, the 
plain bounded by mountains, and these over- 
topped by the rugged Alpine peaks of Mount 
Taurus covered with snow. 

In the foreground, the aqueduct, with the 
plains and groves of Yalabatz appearing through 
its arches. Behind us rose an amphitheatre of 
round low hills, backed by mountains, naked 
and lofty. Reserving a fuller examination for 
the morrow, we returned to our khan, seeing 
in our way an inscription on a fountain, which 
with the others we shall notice hereafter. 

My boots, which were no longer in a travel- 
ling condition, had the honour to be racommoded 
to day by an old gentleman, who from his veme- 
rable white beard might have been boot-mender 
to St. Paul. The work was not Parisian, but it 
was strong and effectual, having been completed 
in about an hour, and the price was not extra- 
vagant — sixty paras, about four pence. The 
commencement of his operations was rather 
alarming, for the entire boots were plunged into 
a tub of water, and left there to soak. I thought 
it was a quarantine precaution against the cho- 
lera ; till informed it was his usual practice, to 
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soften the leather. I preserve these boots as 
most precious relics. 

Thursday, Nov. 8. — The aga had done us the 
honour to call upon us yesterday, while we 
were examining the ruins ; an honour in part to 
be accounted for because be was the proprietor 
of the khan, though the ostensible oda bashi 
was a Greek. Having returned his visit after 
breakfast, we went again to the ancient city. 

The remains of the temple of Bacchus lay first 
in our road, with a souterrain under the em- 
placement. That it was a temple dedicated to 
that deity is proved not only by the Thyrsus, 
but by an inscription which we found in the 
town, in which L. Calpurnius is called 

APXIEPEYC AIA BIOY TOY Enia>ANECTATOY 0KOY 
AIONYCOY- 

High priest for life of the most glorious God 
Bacchus, 

While Mr. Detbier was making a sketch, 
Kyriacos assisted me in measuring the church of 
Antioch, one hundred and sixty feet long, with- 
out the portico, and eighty feet wide. Perhaps 
we were standing upon the very spot where 
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Paul had made his admirable sermon ; for it is 
very natural to suppose that the oldest church 
was built upon the site of the synagogue. 

To the north of the church, and nearly in a 
line with it, are the arches of a grand souterrain, 
and the platform of a very large temple above 
them ; but nothing more than the ground-plan 
remains. From hence I went to join Mr. De- 
thier, while Kyriacos, who had not as much an- 
tiquarian mania as ourselves, very wisely perched 
himself on the top of one of the arches, patiently 
awaiting our return. 

The remains of a theatre lie on the east of the 
church, on a little ascent. The seats are all re- 
moved, and the diameter not exceeding one 
hundred and fifty feet. Beyond the theatre, as- 
cending still to the east, a little on the left, are 
vestiges of another church of small size. 

Above this are remains of walls on either side, 
as if the continuation of a street, terminated at 
the distance of about three hundred feet by the 
solid rock being cut in a semicircular form and 
jierpendiculariy, with square holes all round, as 
if for beams, about eight feet from the ground. 

The breadth of this semicircular area was 
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about one hundred and sixty feet, and its depth 
probably as much. But within the circular part 
near the head, rises an oblong inclosure, hewn 
also out of the solid rock, though the numerous 
fragments of fluted columns, and sculptured 
stones, prove that some building once stood above 
it, which, though of small dimensions, must have 
been very magnificent. A sort of well or reser- 
voir occupied the centre of this oblong inclo- 
sure, the length of which was about twenty feet, 
and the breadth thirteen feet. Before the re- 
servoir part and connected with it, was a square 
platform about twenty-five feet long and twenty- 
five wide. Outside the reservoir, the rock is 
cut all round with steps. In front of the whole 
is a level space, after which the ground falls, and 
some foundations show there had been an ascent 
by steps. 

The pillars are of white marble, fl uted, and three 
feet in diameter — the capitals Corinthian. On 
what appeared fragments of the frieze, were a 
victory, and the caput bovis between garlands — 
and on another a lion, and a winged animal 
having a bull’s head. I am not an architect, and 
it would be presuming to decide upon the na- 
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ture of this curious place ; but if I may hazard 
a conjecture, may it not be a portico, and of that 
kind, vyhich from its semicircular sha})e was 
called Sigma, because resembling the form of that 
letter. The sculptures were spirited and in 
good taste. If, instead of a portico, this edifice 
was a temple, I should take it to be the temple 
of Lunus, or Men Arcieus, whose worship was 
established at Antioch. 

About three hundred feet to the south of this 
portico, was an ele rated spot with foundations, 
perhaps the acropolis. Excavations were going 
on in every direction, and the workmen were 
every moment uncovering columns, and founda- 
tions. It is therefore extraordinary that so much 
yet exists above ground. 

We now descended by a cemetery to the river, 
where we were told were numerous inscriptions, 
but we found none, though the wall which bor- 
dered the river all the way, even beyond the 
town, was composed almost entirely of ancient 
fragments, and squared blocks. 

In the evening I was invited to attend the 
Aga’s brother, in the apartment of the oda bashi, 
or keeper of the khan. The old gentleman was 

T ^ 
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not a little of the malude imnginaire, and wears, 
besides a host of interior clothing, four thick 
pelisses lined with fur. 

His figure was therefore not a bad representa- 
tion of Falstaff, and he resembled him in his 
tastes and sentiments. He was a lover of wine 
and rackee, and when I strongly interdicted both, 
begged hard for an exception in favour of his 
favourite wine of Cyprus, probably the identical 
sack of the hero of Shakspeare. 

He resembled him in another point. “ Will 
honour set to a leg? ” or in the clearer language 
of Hudibras, 

“ He that Kghts and runs away, 

May live to Kght another day ; ” 

SO our hero of Yalobatz, on the first alarm of any 
disorder in the town or neighbourhood, from an in- 
fluenza to the plague, always removed himself to a 
respectable distance. He was now cogitating on 
the best way to escape the cholera, which from 
all accounts was really at Aksher, only six hours 
from hence, and making dreadful havoc among 
the inhabitants, and especially in the sultan’s 
army. W e gave him and the Aga all the infor- 
mation we possessed about the mode of treat- 
ment in case it should reach Yalobatz, of which 
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there was no doubt, and promised to send them 
from Smyrna some anti-cholera medicines. 

I had not long quitted the apartment of the 
oda bashi, when a grave white-bearded Turk, 
the attendant and chibookji, or pipe cleaner, of 
my patient, came with a tin cup, of no moderate 
dimensions, to ask for some brandy for his mas- 
ter. We made excuses. He asked for rackee : 
we had none. Not discouraged, he asked for 
wine, and when again refused, he consoled him- 
self with requesting the contents of our tea-pot, 
which we readily gave him. 

When I found, by the inscription, and the 
sculptured thyrsus, that there had been a temple 
of Bacchus at Antioch, I was no longer surprised 
that some of his votaries should still remain on 
the spot, and the partiality of my patient for 
Dionysian libations was at once explained. 

Antioch was one of the numerous cities found- 
ed by Antiochus, and deriving its name from him. 
It is said by Strabo, to have been first inhabited 
by a colony from the Ionian city of Magnesia, or 
Magnesia on the Meander. Subsequently, the Ro- 
mans conferred on them tlu; bles.-ing of what 
Strabo terms “ liberation” from their lei;itii)iat<' 
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sovereign, Antiochus, whom they had defeated and 
despoiled of his territories : and they were placed 
by the Romans under the rule of another of their 
own creation, Eumenes, king of Pergamus. 

From the kings of Pergamus, the arrogant in- 
gratitude of the Roman people transferred it to 
Amyntas, at first a Lycaonian chief, but by the 
favour of Antony, put into possession of all the 
territory which had belonged to Dejotarus, te- 
trarch of Galatia, together with a great part of 
Pamphylia. On the death of Amyntas, the Ro- 
mans, to whom it reverted, sent a colony there, 
and made it the capital of a proconsular govern- 
ment. 

According to Ulpian, the colonial rights of 
Antioch were of the kind called Jus Italicum — 
that is, they enjoyed the same privileges as the 
Roman citizens at home — Alexandria Troas, and 
Parium, in Asia Minor, and several cities of Ma- 
cedonia, enjoyed the same rights.* 

Antioch, though usually called Antioch of Pi- 
sidia, properly was situated in Phrygia, and de- 
scribed by Strabo, as “ near Pisidia,” not within 

' In Pibiclia ejusdem juris est Coloiiia Antiocheiisiuin. 

Vlpiati lib. ■'>(). 7/7. (le Ceitsibus. 
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it. Describing the district of the Paroreia, he 
says, “ Phrygia Paroreia stretches from east to 
west, following the direction of a chain of moun- 
tains, on each side of which we find an exten- 
sive plain, with a city near it. On the north is 
situate Philomelium ; on the other, or south side, 
lies Antioch, called Antioch near Pisidia ; the 
former is in the plain, the latter on a hill,” 

Antioch has been hitherto considered to oc- 
cupy the site of the present town of Ak- 
sher : such was the opinion of D’Anville, and all 
the geographers who succeeded him ; and such 
seems to have been the mistaken opinion of the 
Latin historians of the Crusades, and even of 
Anna Comnena. 

The Crusaders, after the battle of Dorylieum 
are said to have marched in a single body, and 

* ’H fiey ovv Ilapiopeia, opeirijy nva aVo riyc 

dyaToXrjq eKreivopeyrjv, cttI ^vo-iv, Tauri? c* vtto- 

TreTTTWKe ri Trer/ov /icya, Kat ttoXic avr^q, irpoq upKTOV 

fxey (pi\o/j.ij\iov, €K darepov Ce /j.€povq 'AyTt6)(€ia tj irpoq Uiaicia 
KaXovpeyij' ^ cp Trecioj K€ifx€yr,y ij c’ cttl \v(pov, e^ovaa 

aTToiKiay ^wpatojy' Tu^rjy C* ^layyrjrcq ol irpoq Mat- 

aycpoy' c’ eX€v0fpa»<7ap rtav ftaaikiwy, i}viKa rrjy 

(t’Wr/p Amay Ev/iep€t 7rap€?0(7ay Tijy €KToq rov l^uvpnv’ 

Strain, iib. ]*2 
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suffered extreme distress, from a want of water in 
the dry and barren country which they had to 
traverse, until they arrived at a river which ap- 
pears to have been at no great distance from An- 
tioch the less, or Antioch of Pisidia. At this 
city several chieftains, with their followers, se- 
parated themselves from the main body, and pur- 
sued different routes; the remainder moved for- 
ward to Iconium. 

Colonel Leake correctly observes that this po- 
sition of Antioch of Pisidia is at variance with 
the evidence afforded by Strabo, and the Peutin- 
ger table, both which authorities tend to show 
that it was not exactly on the modern route from 
Eski sher, (Dorylseum,) to Konia by Bulwudun 
and Aksher. 

At the same time, it is possible that the 
crusaders were actually at Antioch, for, being 
long previous to the capture of Constantinople, 
the name was probably preserved. But the 
strongest argument in favour of this opinion is, 
that, supposing they had taken the other road, 
and mistaken Ak slier for Antioch, thev must 
Iiave passed serernl rivers and lakes before they 
reached it ; whereas, the line (;f march was a lit- 
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tie to the west of Affium kara hissar, and thence 
down to Yalobatz, little or no water would be 
met with, especially if in the heat of sum- 
mer. 

Strabo, as we have seen, accurately describes 
the position of Antioch ; and says, it lay on the 
south side of the Paroreia, Philomelium being- 
on the opposite, or north side ; that the latter 
lay in a plain, but Antioch was on a Xo<poQ, a hill 
of small dimensions. 

It is evident, says Colonel Leake, how greatly 
the discovery of Antioch of Pisidia would assist 
the comparative geography of all the adjacent 
country ; and the position of Antioch being now 
fixed at Yalobatz, it necessarily follows that Phi- 
lomelium was at Aksher. 

Colonel Leake supposed Philomelium to have 
occupied the site of the present village of Ilgun, 
ten hours from Aksher; but if he had then known 
the real situation of Antioch at Yalobatz, he 
would,no doubt, have assigned to it the proper em- 
placement at Aksher, for Aksher is exactly north 
from Yalobatz, agreeing with the description of 
Strabo, whereas Ilgun is east, and the distance 
between Yalobatz and Aksher is nnlv six hours ; 
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but between Yalobatz and Ilgun sixteen. Philo- 
mellum may, therefore, be decidedly fixed at 
Aksher, and the lake adjoining it will be the 
lake of the Forty Martyrs. 

The great eastern road, generally travelled by 
all who went from Ephesus to Cesarea, was, ac- 
cording to Strabo, 

Stadia. 

From Ephesus to Carura, the boundary of 
Caria towards Phrygia, through Mag- 
nesia and Tralles, Nysa and Antioch. 740 
Thence, in Phrygia, byLaodicea, Apamea, 
Metropolis, and Cbelidonia, to Olmi, 
the beginning of the Paroreia, the dis- 
tance from Carura 920 

Thence, to Tyriseum, which is at the fron- 
tier of Lycaonia beyond the Paroreia, 
through Philomelium 500 

Now, as the road lay as nearly as possible in a 
straight line from Ephesus to Laodicea and Apa- 
mea, there can be no doubt, but it continued in 
the same straight direction, from Apamea to 
Philomelium, if not Tyrimum, and so on to 
Cesarea. 
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By this extract from Strabo, it is clear, that 
there was a road from Apamea to the east, be- 
sides that which passed through Apollonia and 
Antioch of Pisidia ; and as neither of these 
places are in the route of Artemidorus, given by 
Strabo, as well as by its passing through Philo- 
melium, (Aksher,) it must have kept a little to 
the north of our road by Apollonia and An- 
tioch. 

We were told at Ishekli that there was a road 
to Sirgent from Deenare, without going to 
Oloubourlou, which, as may be perceived in the 
map, makes an angle to the south ; and this is 
probably the road we saw on our way to Olou- 
bourlou, as the opposite or northern side of the 
mountain. 

This, then, would be the direct road to Philo- 
melium by Metropolis, Chelidonia and Olmi ; 
and if so, the Roman eagles and inscriptions 
between Sirgent and Gondanee, in the plain 
of Kara Aslan, may have been from Bour- 
lou, or some other neighbouring village on the 
north, anciently the site of Metropolis, and the 
plain wovdd correspond with the plain of that 
city. 
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This position agrees with that assigned to Me- 
tropolis, by Dr. Cramer, to the east and not to 
the north, of Apamea, to the conventus of 
which it belonged. It is supposed to have been 
near Synnada, merely because Athenieus men- 
tions his having travelled from one town to the 
other ; but he might have travelled from Ephe- 
sus to Cesarea, and yet these cities are more 
than twenty days’ journey from each other. By 
the Oriens CJiristianiis of Lequin, it appears 
that there were bishops of Metropolis, which is 
said to be in Pisidia. 

It appears from the history of Tamerlane, that 
there was a direct road from Oloubourlou to 
Aksher, and this probably was the old line of 
route, and Metropolis, Chelidonia, and Olmi 
will probably be found on it. That Yalobatz is 
not once mentioned in these marches, either by 
its modern or ancient name, is another evidence. 

Till we know what villages or ancient remains 
lie in the direct line from Aksher to Sirgent, it 
would be in vain to conjecture on the sites of 
Chelidonia and Olmi, though perhaps the fol- 
lowing extract from the Bishop of Iconium’s 
account of that neighbourhood may have some 
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reference to the latter. “ Six hours from Aksher 
is Dogan hissar, — not far from thence, a village 
called Reis, where is a building like a stadium.” 

Olmi could not have been thirty miles from 
Aksher, (Philomelium,) if Tyriteum be, as is 
probable, at llgun, ten hours from Aksher ; for 
the entire distance from Olmi to Tyriasum, (not 
to Philomelium, for the road passed through that 
town to TyriaHun, which lay beyond it,) was five 
hundred stadia, sixty-two miles and a half. 

If the road passed near Gondanee, and then 
leaving Yalobatz, (Antioch,) on the right, went 
up to Aksher, the tombs in the mountain near 
Gondanee, may indicate the vicinity of Chelido- 
nia, and there is some probability, for at the spot 
where these tombs are, the road to Antioch leaves 
the plain, and ascends the high ground, while 
there is another road by the plain on the left, 
leading towards the north. 

In the table of Peutinger is a great road 
from Iconium to Side, with a branch-road lead- 
ins' to Antioch of Pisidia. This is now ex- 
plained — the road from Yalobatz being to Kara- 
gatch, six hours, and thence falling into the route 
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from Isbarta to Iconium, or from Galandos 
down to Side. 

There is also a road from Karagatcli to Gon- 
danee, leaving Yalobatz on the right, having, at 
the distance of five hours from Karagatch, the 
village of Kieujook, which is six hours from 
Gondanee. 

“ We find, attached to this city, Antioch,” 
says Dr. Cramer, “ one of those singular pontifi- 
cal offices of which we have so many instances in 
Asia Minor. The worship of Men Arcaeus, with 
which this priesthood was connected, had proba- 
bly been derived from the Magnesians; it was 
apparently on a great scale, and extensive estates, 
and numerous slaves, were annexed to the service 
of the temple, but the whole was abolished on 
the death of Amyntas.” * 

I have before suggested that the remains of 
this temple may be yet existing, and the sculp- 
tures on parts of the frieze seem to have some 


* "Hv ce erravda kuI lepuxrifyrj rU Mr^^oc 'ApKaioVy TrX^dog 
€-)(pv(Ta tepo^ovXifiy, \iifpiuiy lepwy' KaTeXvBrj ce fxerot rrjy 
Afxvvrov TeXevn^v viro rwv irefiipOevTutv ctti r^fv eKeivov icXtjpo- 

yoptar, — Strabo. lib. 12. 
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reference to the type of one of the medals of 
Antioch, as described by Mionnet. 

Lunus debout, appuye sur une colonne ; le 
pied droit pose sur une tete de boeuf, tenant 
dans la main droite la haste, et dans la gauche une 
victoire posee sur un globe ; a ses pieds, un coq. 

Other medals have also the god Lunus, with 
the legend col. men. antioch ; and in some, 
MENSIS. col. CAES. ANTIOCH. 

This temple seems to be referred to in the 
following inscription on a fountain : 

L. FLAVIO. L. F. 

SER. CRISTINO 
SACERDOTI. lOVI 
DEC. L. FLAVIVS. L. F. 

SER. LOKGVS. PATER 
n. D. H. C. 

Lucio Flavio Lucii filio 

Sergia * Cristino, sacerdoti Jovis, 

Decurio Lucius Flavius, Lucii filius, 

Sergia, t Longus, pater, dedicavit 
Honoris causa. 


* \ Roman tribe. 

f Prisms Longns was proconsul ol Lycia ami Pampliylia, 
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L. FLAVIO. PAULO 
SEIl. DEC. A. EIDOVAES 
CVRATORI. ARCAESAN 
CTVAR. L. L. FLAVIVS. I.. F. SER. 
LONGVS. FRaTRI. SVO. OR. 
MERITA. EIVS. D. D. 

H. C. 


Lucio Flavio Paulo Sergia 
Decurioni Antiochia;, ciiratori 
Area? sanctuarii, Lucius Flavius 
Lucii filius Sergia Longus fratri 
Suo ob merita ejus dedicavit 
honoris causa. 


Strabo, when speaking of Cabira, (in the 
twelfth book,) where the same worship was 
established, says, that the god is called by the 
different names of Lunus, Men, and at Antioch 
of Pisidia, Men Arcceus ; and that the serv'ice of 
the temple was held in the highest veneration. 
It had the privilege of a sanctuary, respecting 
the nature and abuses of which see Tacitus, 
book iii. 60 . 
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On a Pedestal in the town of Yalohatz. 

AovVior KaXTToi/pj'tov P/^yetcevov, toy Xafi'npoTaroy 
(TvytcXrjriKoVf viop KaXTrovpPiOV Pijyeiayoo ttov XajUTpordrov 
virartKov OvXTnoq Tartavoc Ma/>#:€X\oc cip-^^iepeevt; 

Eld (5iov Tov €7ri<ltay€CTQ.rov deov Aicyvaov. 

“ Ulpius Tatianus Marcellus, joint arch-priest 
for life of the most illustrious god Bacchus, (has 
honoured) Lucius Calpurnius Reginianus, the 
excellent counsellor, son of the excellent consu- 
lar Calpurnius Reginianus.” 

The name of Lucius Calpurnius, and Lucius 
Quintus Calpurnius, occur on several imperfect 
inscriptions, at the house of the Aga’s brother, 
and in other places. 

Calpurnius Asprenetus was pro-praetor of Ga- 
latia and Pamphylia, in the reign of Galba. 

It is probable that the predecessors of these 
“joint arch-priests of the most illustrious god 
Bacchus,” if not Tatianus Marcellus himself, 
were of the number of those who heard the 
words of life from the joint priests of the Most 
High God. 

They may, as at Lystra, have called Barna- 
bas, Jupiter, and Paul, Mercurius, because he 
VOL. I. U 
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was the chief speaker ; and they may also have 
brought oxen and garlands into the gates, and 
have offered to do sacrifice with the people. And 
the apostle would doubtless have rent their 
clothes, and ran in among the people, crying 
out, “ Sirs, why do you these things ? We also 
are men of like passions with you, and preach 
unto you that ye should turn from these vanities 
unto the living God.” 

How delightful to suppose that these arch- 
priests may have been of the Gentiles who be- 
sought that the word of the Lord might be 
preached unto them ; and hearing it, were glad, 
and glorified God ; and believing, were ordained 
to eternal life ! And Tatianus Marcellus may 
have been, like his namesake Tatianus, an emi- 
nent apologist for the Christian faith. 

On a Pedestal in the Town. 

TI. CLVDIO 
PAVLINO 
PHILOSO 
PHO. HERO 

“ To Titus Claudius Paulinus,the heroic philo- 
sopher.” 
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Cludius is probably a mistake of the stone- 
cutter for Claudius, or Clodius. 


In the Garden of the Agn's Brother. 

n.€rpu}via {(piXiva) Ko/vrw No(oi/ia)) 
ai^rpi yXvk'vrartii -^dpiy’ 6q dv ce 

aciK)i(T€L Tt]y trrjjXj/v, carat a’vrtS TrpdQ top 6e6v 

Petronia Philina (has erected this monument to 
Quintus (Novius) Marcianus, her beloved hus- 
band, for a memorial. Whosoever shall injure 
the pillar, let him answer for it to the God.” 

I would willingly have supposed this to be a 
Christian inscription, and have translated Trpoe 
TOV 0£OV, “ to God,” instead of “ to the God 
but the anxiety for the preservation of the 
monumental column is evidence that Marcianus 
was a heathen. 

The Christian needs not to have his name en- 
graven on marble to live in the recollection of 
his friends ; Petronea, had she been blessed with 
the light of Christianity, would have needed no 
other consolation than to know that his name. 
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“ a new name, ^ would be written on a white 
stone above. 

Dr. Cramer supposes that Antioch is mention- 
ed by Cedrenus in the reign of Basilius ; but it 
was not Antioch of Pisidia, but Antioch in 
Syria, or Antioch the Greater, which Cedrenus 
means when he speaks, as he often does, of the 
“ Duke of Antioch.” 

The river at Yalobatz is called on the medals 
of Antioch, Antihos, or Anthos — 

Antihos . ANTIOCH . COL. Fleuve imberbe 
couche, and 

ANTHOS . ANTIOCH . COL. Fleuve couch6, &c. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


Feelings excited by visiting places consecrated by the la- 
bours or sufferings ot our Saviour or the Apostles — Antioch 
ot Pisidia highly interesting to the Gentile world, because 
there first the message of the gospel was address“ed to them 
publicly — Sketch of the mission of Paul and Barnabas — 
St. Paul’s discourse in the Synagogue at Antioch — Their 
expulsion from the city — Description of the ruins of the 
church ot Antioch — List of the bishops — Distinction be- 
tween the cities of the name of .Antioch, founded by the 
king of Syria. 


If it be a law of our nature, says my valued 
friend and fellow-traveller, the Rev. John Hart- 
ley, that localities distinguished by important 
events, invite and rivet our attention, and allure 
the traveller from the most distant regions, such 
feelings may be expected to arrive at their ut- 
most pitch of excitement, in the contemplation 
of places where God himself has signally and su- 
pernaturally displayed his power. 



FEELINGS EXCITED BY VISITING 

Each spot trodden by an apostle must be re- 
garded by Christians with some of those feelings 
of solemn and serious delight, which they cannot 
describe, which none but themselves can under- 
stand. At the place where a martyr died, or 
where his corpse was interred, the most languid 
believer may be expected to form new resolu- 
tions of devotedness to his Divine Master, and 
consecrate himself to new fidelity, in following 
those who through ihejaith of suffering, and the 
patience of martyrdom, inherited the promises. 

And cold indeed must be the heart of that 
man, who is capable of the least approximation 
to insensibility, whilst visiting the memorable 
places where the Saviour of sinners was born or 
educated ; where he taught, acted, and, above 
all, suffered. Who would willingly possess the 
eye which refused to weep on Mount Calvary ; 
or claim the heart which could not glow where 
our Redeemer ascended from earth to heaven ? 

Such were my friend’s reflections as he ap- 
proached the city of Corinth. Parnassus, Heli- 
con, Cithaeron passed successively before his eye, 
but he was under the influence of more elevated 
recollections than this celebrated classical scenery 
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presented. “I remembered,” said he, “that I was 
now treading on ground which had received the 
footsteps of the great apostle of the Gentiles ; 
that it was here St. Paul ‘ determined to know 
nothing amongst men, save Jesus Christ, and 
him crucified.’ 

I remember, and always shall remember, with 
strong emotion the feelings which were excited 
within both our bosoms as we wandered among 
the ruins of Laodicea, and Colossie, and Sardis, 
and, above all, Ephesus ; as we ascended the vast 
excavation of the theatre, once re-echoing with 
the shouts of twenty thousand voices, ‘ Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians!’ and as we passed over 
the spot consecrated by the interment of St. 
John and Timothy. 

The discovery of Antioch of Pisidia, was a 
principal but unattained object of our first 
journey. How much I wished that my friend 
Hartley could have shared with me the excite- 
ment of its actual discovery. 

If the Syrian Antioch had the high privilege 
of being the spot where the disciples of Jesus 
were first denominated by the name of their mas- 
ter, Antioch of Pisidia stands almost as promi- 
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nentlj distinguished, as the place where, the 
Jews having rejected the offer of salvation, the 
glad tidings and privileges of the gospel were 
offered to the Gentile world, — I may say Jirst 
offered, for though the family of Cornelius, and 
the proconsul of Cyprus, are instances of Gentile 
conversions, previous to the arrival of Paul and 
Barnabas at Antioch, yet we read of no other 
place in which the gospel is offered to the accept- 
ance of the Gentiles after its rejection by the 
Jews. 

It was at the church of Antioch in Syria that 
the two apostles Paul and Barnabas were honour- 
ed with their appointment to their great mission, 
by the immediate revelation of the Holy Spirit, 
“ Separate to me Barnabas and Paul, for the” 
extraordinary “ work of preaching the gospel 
among the Gentiles, to which I have now ex- 
pressly called them and who could be better 
associated with the Great Apostle, to carry the 
cheering message, than he whose name and cha- 
racter designated him the “ Son of Consolation?” 

Their first visit was to the native island of 
Barnabas, and they preached in the synagogues of 
Cyprus ; addressing their invitation, as became 
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them, first to the Jews. It does not appear that 
the gospel was preached out of the synagogues, 
or offered elsewhere to the Gentiles, but it was at 
the express request of Sergius Paulus, the pro- 
consul, or rather deputy of the proconsul of Ci- 
licia, that they preached to him the word of God. 

No doubt the synagogue at Perga also was 
the chief, if not exclusive place of their minis- 
trations, though in that city so celebrated, like 
another Ephesus, for its worship of Diana, there 
might be, and doubtless were, many converts 
among the Gentiles. But it was reserved for 
Antioch of Pisidia to bear the distinguished 
honour of being the place where, the Jews re- 
jecting their message, they first entered fully into 
the objects of the great mission for which they 
had been separated by the Holy Ghost. 

On their arrival in the city, they went into 
the Jewish synagogue, it being the sabbath day, 
and sat down among those that were worshipping 
there. And after the customary reading of the pro- 
per section for the day, out of thelaw, and another 
out of the prophets, the rulers of the synagogue, 
knowing in general the public character which 
these two celebrated strangers sustained, and be- 
ing curious to hear from their own mouth that 
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new doctrine which had made so much noise in 
other places, sent one of the inferior officers to 
them, saying, “ Men and brethren, if you have 
any word of exhortation to the people,” or any 
declaration to make which may conduce to the 
edification of the assembly, speak freely, as this 
is the proper season of doing it. 

Then Paul stood up, and waving his hand, to 
render the audience more attentive, addressed to 
the assembly that admirable discourse, which is 
enough of itself to immortalize the city in which 
it was delivered j as perhaps the most perfect 
summary of the history and doctrines of the Old 
and New Testament, which exists in the inspired 
writings. 

The apostle most judiciously addresses his au- 
dience in the twofold character of “ Men of Is- 
rael,’ and “Ye that fear God;” and Dr. Dod- 
dridge observes, that “this discourse seems chiefly 
intended to illustrate the divine economy in open- 
ing the gospel gradually, and preparing the Jews, 
by temporal mercies, for others of a yet more 
important nature. The apostle, in consequence 
of this, had a very excellent opportunity of 
showing his acquaintance with their Scrip- 
tures, which it is well known they esteemed 
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as the highest part of literature and object of 
science. 

The expression, “ Ye that fear God,” is am- 
biguous, and would best suit those that had, by 
embracing the Jewish religion, entered into co- 
venant with the true God, yet so as not to ex- 
clude any others in whom a filial reverence for 
the divine Being (arising from the light of na- 
ture) was a governing principle. 

After a brief sketch of the history of the Jewish 
church, down to the testimony borne by John to the 
character of Jesus Christ, throughout which the 
most important events have the valuable addition 
of dates, the apostle again divides his hearers into 
those who are of the family of Abraham, and all 
others who truly fear God and serve him, of 
whatever family or nation they may have been 
descended, and “ to you both,” meaning, doubt- 
less, both Jew and Gentile, “ is the word of 
this salvation sent.” 

The remainder of the discourse contains the 
relation of our Lord’s death, and that great pil- 
lar of a Christian’s faith, and upon which all his 
hopes for consolation here and for future happi- 
ness rest, the fact of his resurrection. This is 
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proved by the evidence of eye-witnesses, and by 
the fulfilment of prophecy — and the latter, by an 
argument only to be found in this address. 

The Jews, tenacious as they were of their 
scriptures, would readily admit the correctness 
of the quotation from the Psalm, “ Thou wilt 
not suffer thine Holy One to see corruption,’’ 
and the sepulchre of David which had been 
opened, and found to contain only dust, was 
irresistible evidence that he had seen corruption. 
But God’s solemn assertion was, that his “ Holy 
One should not see cori-uption,” and Paul’s con- 
clusion was unanswerable, that it applied only to 
him, of whom God says, “ Thou art my Son, this 
day have I begotten thee.” 

Having established this great fact, the apostle 
then announces the glad tidings of the gospel, the 
doctrines of forgiveness of sins and justification 
by faith. “ Be it known unto you, therefore, men 
and brethren, that through this man is preached 
unto you the forgiveness of sins ; and by him all 
that believe are justified from all things, from 
which ye could not be justified by the law of 
Moses.’ 

He concludes with a most solemn entreaty 
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that they would receive his message, as its rejec- 
tion would be attended with most fatal conse- 
quences to their souls. 

This was the substance of Paul’s plain and se- 
rious address to the Jews in their synagogue, to 
which they replied nothing at present. “ But 
while the Jews were going out of the synagogue, 
the Gentiles, who out of curiosity were many of 
them assembled there on the fame of the arrival 
of such celebrated men, earnestly desired that 
these words might be spoken to them again the 
following sabbath, when they promised to attend 
themselves, and to bring as many of their friends 
as they could. 

“ When the synagogue was broken up, many 
of the Jews, and of the devout proselytes, who, 
though not of the stock of Israel, had embraced 
the Jewish religion, followed Paul and Barna- 
bas, professing their belief of the doctrine they 
taught ; who gave them farther exhortation to 
confirm them in the faith, and speaking to them 
with great earnestness, persuaded them to con- 
tinue in the grace of God, which they had re- 
ceived, and to retain that gospel which they had 
now embraced. 
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“ And on the following sabbath, almost the 
whole city was gathered together to hear the 
word of God,” in consequence of the report 
which the Gentiles had spread abroad of what 
had been delivered before, which awakened in 
many others an earnest desire of attending at the 
repetition of their extraordinary message which 
the apostles had engaged themselves to make. 

“ But the Jews, who continued strongly preju- 
diced against the message which had been deli- 
vered to them, seeing the Gentiles assembled in 
such multitudes, ‘ were filled with envy, and 
spake against those things which were spoken 
by Paul, contradicting and blaspheming ’ these 
divine teachers as impostors and seducers. 

“ Then Paul and Barnabas, perceiving that no 
good impression could be made upon them, with 
great freedom of speech, and with a fervent zeal 
tempered by wisdom, and animated by unfeigned 
charity, said. It was necessary, according to 
the instructions of our divine Master, that the 
word of God should first be spoken to you Jews ; 
for, undeserving as you are of such a favour, he 
has directed us that wherever we come, we 
should open our ministry with an address to 
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you, inviting you to faith and repentance, that 
you may, in the first place, partake of the bene- 
fits of his kingdom. 

“ But since you thus disdainfully thrust it away 
from you, and by that very action do in effect 
adjudge and condemn yourselves as unworthy of 
that eternal life and glory which, through the 
riches of his grace, he has so freely offered to 
you, behold, we turn ourselves to the Gentiles, 
and declare to them that they are also invited 
into the church of the Messiah, and shall, upon 
their believing in him, be admitted to all the 
privileges of his people as readily as if they had 
been descended from Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
or had been trained up in the worship of the 
true God, and were by circumcision entered 
most expressly into covenant with him. To them 
we will carry the saving name of the Messiah, 
and we doubt not but they will thankfully accept 
that gospel which you so ungratefully despise 
and reject. 

“ And when the Gentiles heard these things, 
that the way now was open for their admission 
into covenant with God, and that they were 
welcomed to the benefits of the Messiah s king- 
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dora, they rejoiced greatly at the happy tidings, 
and glorified the word of the Lord, and many 
embraced the gospel. 

“ These new converts joined their most zealous 
and affectionate labours with those of Paul and 
Barnabas to propagate it, and the word of the 
Lord was borne on, as with a mighty torrent, 
throughout all that region, which by this means 
was watered as with a river of salvation. 

“ But the Jews, provoked beyond all patience 
at such a conduct and at such success, stirred up 
some devout women of considerable rank, who hav- 
ing been proselyted to their religion, were pecu- 
liarly zealous for it, and also applied themselves 
to the magistrates of the city, representing these 
new preachers as exciters of sedition and inno- 
vators of religion, who might occasion danger to 
the state ; and thus they raised a persecu- 
tion against Paul and Barnabas, and drove them 
out of their territories with violence and in- 
famy. 

“ But the disciples who were left there were 
filled with great joy that so blessed a message 
bad reached their hearts ; and as Paul and Bar- 
nabas had laid their hands upon them, they were 
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furnished with an abundant communication of 
the gifts, as well as graces of the Holy Spirit, 
whereby they were not only confirmed in the 
faith which they had newly embraced, but were 
also rendered capable of carrying on the inte- 
rests of Christianity in that place, when the first 
planters of their church could no longer continue 
to cultivate and water it,” 

Such is the substance of that most important 
and interesting chapter of the 13th of the Acts of 
the Apostles. 

The apostles, as they left the city, shook off 
the dust of their feet, in obedience to the com- 
mand of the Lord, in token of the certain ruin 
which should befall such despisers of his gospel : 
“ Whosoever shall not receive you, nor hear 
your words, when you depart out of that house 
or city, shake off the dust of your feet. Verily 
I say unto you. It shall be more tolerable for the 
land of Sodom and Gomorrha in the day of 
judgment, than for that city.” 

Perhaps among the “ devout and honourable 
women” were not only Jewish proselytes, but 
some of the principal votaries of the various 
deities whose temples existed at Antioch. By 
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the inscriptions which we found, Jupiter, Bac- 
chus, and Men Arcaeus, are proved to have had 
temples, and the latter was held in the highest 
degree of veneration. 

It is more than probable, that while at Perga, 
“ the worshippers of the great goddess Diana ” 
might have raised their voices against the new 
doctrines of Paul and Barnabas, and they may 
have influenced the Antiochians against them, or 
at least such of the city as were votaries of the 
god. Men Arcaeus, which was another name for 
Lunus, or the moon, and therefore naturally 
connected with the goddess at Perga, 

THE CHURCH OF ANTIOCH. 

We have already seen that the remains of 
two, if not more churches, still exist at An- 
tioch ; of these, the larger is an edifice of very 
early date, and built probably even before the 
empire became Christian. Its form and dimen- 
sions have been mentioned before, as one hun- 
dred and sixty feet long, and eighty feet wide. 
The bema, or place of the altar, is semicircular, 
and measured within about forty feet in breadth. 
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and twenty in depth. There were three doors 
at the western end, of which the centre one was 
about fifteen feet wide, and the two others ten 
feet. There were also two other doors of en- 
trance on the north side, the first about seventy 
feet from the eastern end, and the other thirty 
feet below it. From the encumbered state of 
the south wall it is diflScult to say if there were 
any entrances on that side. 

In the nave remain yet some large foundation 
stones running in a line from each end of the 
bema down to the western doors, which seem to 
have supported columns to divide the body of the 
church into a nave and two side aisles; or the co- 
lumns might have served to support the wtpwa, or 
latticed galleries for the females. 

Beyond the great western entrance, the north 
and south walls are prolonged about fifty-five 
feet, forming the portico. The walls are com- 
posed of immense blocks of marble, like those 
employed in the construction of the ancient 
temples of paganism. 

In the Oriens Christianus of Lequin we have 
the following list of bishops who presided over 
the church of Antioch of Pisidia. 
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Eudoxim — Eustochiiis, an idolator, was bap- 
tised and ordained priest by Eudoxius, and 
died a martyr at Lystra with Gainas. 

Optatus~~Jiy whom Aedesius, a pagan priest, 
the relative of Justina, was converted to 
Christianity, and subsequently ordained pres- 
byter. 

ydnthemius — Either by him or Optatus, Justina 
is made a deaconess. 

— Nothing more is known than the 

name. 

Sergianus — His name is among those who sign- 
ed at the council of Ancyra, held before the 
council of Nice, about the year 314. 

Antonins — Among the Isaurian bishops at the 
council of Nice. 

Optimus — Eusebius says that he was first bishop 
of Andagamia in Phrygia, andthence translated 
to Antioch of Pisidia. He, in conjunction 
with other eminent prelates, was delegated by 
the synod to re-establish the churches which 
had been devastated by the factions of the 
Arians. 

Tranquillinus — His signature is the first at the 
council of Ephesus, when Cyril of^ Alexan- 
dria was summoned before it. 
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Erectheus — Lived in the time of Proclus, pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, before whom he 
preached a sermon, the substance of which 
was “ Negat duas esse natiiras illius qui natus 
est.” 

Candidianus — Sat in the council of Constanti- 
nople which condemned the heresy of Euty- 
ches — and in the council of Chalcedon, 44<9. 

Pergamus — Was also at the council of Chalce- 
don — Leo the Emperor wrote him de nece 
Proterii Alexandrini. 

Joannes — Sat in the synod at Constantinople, 
at which the patriarch Mennas presided, and 
subsequently wfien the heresy of Severus of 
Antioch was condemned. 

Polydectus — -.Subscribes the acts of the synod of 
Constantinople respecting the ordination of 
Epiphanins, addressed to Pope Horniesda. 

Bacchus — Anno 536 subscribes at the synod 
over which Mennas the patriarch presided. 

Theodoras — Subscribed the profession of faith 
made in the church of St. Euphemia. 

Sfephanus — Subscribed the canons of the synod 
of Tndlana, and the acts of the sixth general 
council. 
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Georgius — Subscribed the seventh general coun- 
cil. The Greeks keep his feast on the 18th or 
19th of April — and the account of him in 
their Martyrology is that having the misfor- 
tune to live in the days when, by the instiga- 
tion of the devil, war was proclaimed against 
the images of saints, the Emperor Leo, the 
Armenian, ordered him before him, and en- 
deavoured to make him renounce the worship 
of those holy images, but being unable to 
prevail upon him, he condemned him to per- 
petual exile, in which he died. 

Basilius — Subscribed the eighth general synod. 

Gregorius, 

Zacharius — Named in the acts of the synod of 
Photion, under Pope John VIII. 

Theophylactes. 

Macarius, 

Eleutherius — In the eleventh century, Robert 
being king of France, Macarius visiting Pa- 
lestine is recommended to Eleutherius, Bishop 
of Antioch. 

Michael — Subscribed the synod under the Em- 
peror John Comnenus, Leo Stypiotes being 
patriarch, for condemning the horrible heresy 
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of the Bogosmilori, defended by the writings 
of Constantine Chrysomelus — and in 1147 
subscribed the sentence of deposition of Cos- 
mas Atticus, the patriarch, for having put to 
death a certain heretic called Nipho. 

Macarius — Lived in the reign of the Emperor 
Paleologus, who had deposed the patriarch 
Arsenius, on the charge of having read the 
service of the church with the Sultan of Ico- 
nium, and of havingsat at table with that prince. 
Macarius testified to the fact, that both the 
sultan and his family were Christians, hav- 
ing been baptised and admitted to the holy 
communion by him. Notwithstanding which, 
he shares in the fortunes of the patriarch, 
and is condemned to banishment. 

Martin — Crusius relates, that among the names 
of Greek prelates which Stephanus Gerlachius 
says he met with, is o llKriStac sai t^apT^oc.- 2 (Sj)c, 
Mupcdjv K-ai ATT-aAuac. And saysCrusius, in these 
three places of the exarchate, there are but few 
Christians, &c. — Turco-Gr. lib. 7. p- 506. 

Methodius — He with six other Metropolitans 
subscribed the protest of the eastern church, 
against tlie errors of the church of Calvin, by 
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which I suppose is intended the reformed 
churches generally. 

Cosmas — There was a titular bishop of this name 
as late as 174'1. 

It has been suggested to me by a friend,* that 
the mention of the city of Antioch occurs so fre- 
quently in the Acts of the Apostles, and especially 
in the eleventh, thirteenth and fourteenth chap- 
ters, that many may perhaps be led to suppose there 
was but one city of that name ; and that, there- 
fore, it would be useful to give a distinct account 
of the greater or Syrian Antioch, in order to 
distinguish it from our city of Antioch of Pisidia. 

There were several cities of this name, but 
only two are mentioned in Scripture, Antioch 
which was the capital of Syria, and another An- 
tioch, called Antioch of Pisidia. 

Antioch in Syria was formerly called Riblath. 
But it was not known under the name of An- 
tioch till after the reign of Seleucus Nicanor, who 
built it, and called it Antioch, from respect to his 
father Antiochus, 301 before the Christian lera. 


• Mr. Brockedon, the talented author of “ The Passes of 
the Alps,” &c. 
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The kings of Syria, successors to Alexander the 
Great, generally resided at Antioch. There the 
disciples of Jesus Christ were first called Chris 
tians. Acts xi. 26. 

This city, which was formerly so beautiful, so 
flourishing, and so illustrious, is scarcely any 
thing at present but a heap of ruins ; the city 
walls are still standing, but within the city there 
IS nothing but ruins, gardens, and some bad 
houses. The river Orontes runs near the city on 
the outside of it. The Bishop of Antioch has the 
title of patriarch, and constantly has had a great 
share in the affairs of the eastern church. 

Antioch was almost square ; had many gates, 
and much of it on the north side stood on a hish 
mountain. It was adorned with galleries and 
fine fountains. Ammianus Marcellinus says, lib. 
■i. 22, that it was celebrated throughout the 
world, and that no city exceeded it, either in fer- 
tility of soil, or richness of commerce. The 
Emperors Vespasian and Titus, and others, 
granted very great privileges to it ; but it has 
likewise been exposed to very great revolutions. 

It was almost demolished by earthquakes in the 
years a. u. 340, 394, 396, 458, 526 and 528. 
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The Emperor Justinian repaired it a. d. 529, and 
called it, says Evagrius, Theopolis, or the City of 
God. Chosroes, king of Persia, took it, A. D. 548, 
massacred the inhabitants and burnt it. Justi- 
nian ordered it to be rebuilt, a. d. 552. Chos- 
roes took it a second time, a. d. 574, in the reign 
of Justin, and destroyed the walls. 

A. D. 588 it suffered a dreadful earthquake, 
whereby above 60,000 persons perished ; it was 
again rebuilt, and again was exposed to new ca- 
lamities. The Saracens took it a. d. 637 or 638, 
in the reign of Heraclius ; Nicephorus Phocas 
retook it a. d. 966. Cedrenus relates, that a. d. 
970 an army of 100,000 Saracens besieged it 
without success, but that afterwards they subdued 
it, added new fortifications to it, and made it 
almost impregnable. 

Godfrey of Bouillon, when he attempted the 
conquest of the Holy Land, besieged it a. d. 
1097. The siege was long and bloody ; the 
Christians, by their indefatigable labours, and by 
a secret correspondence in the place, carried it, on 
Thursday June 23rd, a. d. 1098. This city being 
frequently attacked by the Saracens, was taken 
May 29, A. D. 1268, under the sultan of Egypt, 
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who demolished it. It has ever since lost its re- 
putation and magnificence, and has groaned un- 
der the dominion of the Turk. 

Antioch abounded with great men, and the 
church in the city was long governed by illus- 
trious prelates ; but it suffered much on several 
occasions, sometimes being exposed to the vio- 
lence of heresies, and at other times being rent 
by deplorable schisms. It was near Antioch, at 
the passage of Bylan Boghaz, that the Turkish 
army was defeated by the Egyptians under Ibra- 
him Pasha, and in two days after, that is, on 
the 1st of August 1832, Antioch surrendered to 
him. 
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Besides the greater Antioch, or Antioch in 
Syria, and many cities of the same and other 
names, the following cities in Asia Minor were 
founded by the Antiochian family ; 

Antioch, of Pisidia ; Antioch, on the Mean- 
der ; Antioch, near Mount Cragus ; Antioch, 
near the river Pyramus.— By Seleucus Nicanor, 
the first king of Syria, and named after his fa- 
ther Antiochus. 

Apamea, in Phrygia ; Apamea, in Bithynia. — 
Founded by Antiochus Soter, and called after 
his mother Apame, daughter of Artabazas, who 
married Seleucus Nicanor. 

Laodicea, on the Lycus ; Laodicea, called 
Combusta — Named from Laodice, wife of An- 
tiochus Theos, son of Antiochus Soter, and 
Stratonice, daughter of Demetrius Poliorcetes. 

There were several other cities called from 
the same family, as Seleucia, Antigone, Be- 
renice, &c. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Reflections on quitting Yalobatz — Ancient vestiges near 
Eyerclere — Village of Balee — Arrive at the town of Galan- 
dos — The bazaar at Afshar — The cholera at Galandos — Its 
effect upon Kyriacos — Account of his family — Abandon the 
intention of going to Konia, and the search for Lystra 
and Derbe — Lake of Eyerdir — Horrible pass of Demir 
Capi, “ the Iron Gate,” by the side of the lake — Arrive at 
the town of Eyerdir — Saracenic remains at Eyerdir — Siege 
of the town and islands near it, by Tamerlane — Conjec- 
tures on the ancient name of the lake and town — Road to 
Isbarta — Village of Phindos, and ancient vestiges — Arri- 
val at Isbarta — Extract from former journey. 

Friday, Nov. 9. — When Paul and Barnabas 
were in Antioch, almost the whole city came to- 
gether to hear the word of God ! Alas ! how 
great the change ! neither Jew nor Christian 
now to hear the word. We could do nothing, 
therefore, upon the spot where these great apos- 
tles laboured, and preached, and suffered, but 
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give medicines for the bodily maladies of the pre- 
sent inhabitants, and pray that the light of the 
gospel of Christ might soon again shine on the 
poor benighted city, favoured otherwise with all 
the bounties of nature ! 

While our horses were loading we walked about 
the town, and copied several of the inscriptions 
which have been mentioned before. We saw repeat- 
edly a victory in bas relief, but of so bad a style, 
as probably to be as low as Arcadius, or later. 
Other bas reliefs are about the town, but none 
equal to those near the circular portico. We left 
the town at ten o’clock with the ouralas and good 
wishes of all about us, and rode through beauti- 
ful gardens and a delightful road, blessed with all 
the comforts of health and security. The apos- 
tles were chased from the same spot eighteen 
hundred years ago, and wandered amidst insults 
and privations of every kind ; and yet they came 
with the most blessed boon that could be offered 
to the acceptance of man. 

Literally may they have shook oflF the dust of 
their feet, for even now, the roads abound with 
it, and in the summer months it must be a plain 
of dust ! 
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Our course was south-west by south, over a 
well cultivated plain. At eleven o’clock a burial- 
ground on the right, and all the way from Yalo- 
batz the plain was bordered on the right, at a 
short distance, with poplar and other trees. At 
twenty minutes after eleven we came to a village. 
At a quarter before twelve the river of Yalobatz, 
called the Eyerclere Chay, was on the right, 
flowing down to the south. In another half 
hour we crossed this river by a bridge, and leav- 
ing the plain entered a ravine with the village of 
Eyerclere on the left. 

Above it rises a mountain with a platform ap- 
parently cut in the rock, as if for a temple. We 
passed through the village and a burial-ground, in 
which are several fragments of marble. Here 
we re-crossed the river by abridge, and entered a 
narrow gorge between high rocky precipitous 
mountains. It is very probable that one of the 
smaller Pisidian towns stood near this. 

At half-past twelve we passed through the vil- 
lage of Kiouinek, or Tutinek, near which a very 
large and wide vein of a blackish green soapy 
mineral, (a species of steatite.) The road now 
lay through a cultivated valley, the river on the 
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left, enlarged by the addition of another stream. 
Course as before, south-west-by-south. 

At one o’clock, the hills on the right clothed 
with valonea oaks, while those on the left have 
trees resembling those at Ishekli, probably the 
balsam tree, or dwarf cedars. At ten minutes 
before two we came to the village of Balee ; — 
and to the town of Galandos at twenty minutes 
after two, having had the river on our left all 
the way. At the entrance of the town is a good 
bridge over a dry bed. 

It was the bazaar day at the village of Afshar, 
and the apartments of the khan were so com- 
pletely engaged by Greek and other shopkeepers, 
who were expected to return in the evening, that 
we gladly accepted the offer of a kind tailor, 
who left his shop-board, and put us in possession 
of his chamber. 

There was so little to see at Galandos that we 
walked to the bazaar at Afshar, said to be only 
half an hour, but more than double that distance. 
It lies in aplain, and is a considerable village with 
two mosques ; and there is another more conside- 
rable village, Jenigee, on the slope of the moun- 
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tain near it. The bazaar was ended, and we re- 
turned without entering' the village. 

On our way thither, we had a view of the 
lake of Eyerdir, lying at a short distance to the 
south of the plain. We returned to Galandos 
with improved appetites for our dinner, but we 
presently heard news that made us feel less keen. 

The dreaded and malignant cholera was ac- 
tually in the town ; it had been brought, or had 
travelled, from Aksher three days ago — several 
persons had already fallen victims to it yesterday 
and to day, and some after an illness of only two 
hours. It was committing dreadful devastation in 
the villag-e of Balee, througrh which we had 
passed, but in ignorance of its being there. 

We could not but consider it as providential, 
that we took our walk to the bazaar, and had been 
detained so long. Had we spent the afternoon 
at Galandos, we should have been wandering 
about the town, and been exposed to the conta- 
gion. As it was, we adopted the prudent course 
of shutting ourselves close up in our apart- 
ment, and going to bed early to avoid the night 


miasma. 
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Poor Kjriacos lost all his kief, he was no 
longer (batSpoe, “ the gay the Greek chaunt 
was no longer heard, nor his imitation of Mr. 
Dethier’s French songs : not a word escaped his 
lips from the time he entered the apartment — not 
a sound the whole night, but a deep sigh or a 
deeper groan. 

Our poor friend was dreadfully alarmed, and 
more deeply affected, for within the preceding 
twelve months the destroying messenger of Hea- 
ven had fearfully visited his own family. 

His mother was first attacked, and speedily in 
her grave — the father, who had been seized about 
the same time with his wife, was at the time of 
her death in a hopeless state — the medical men 
could not be prevailed upon to visit him. I came 
to Smyrna from the country, where we had re- 
tired for safety, and feeling much for my poor 
friend Kyriacos, went to Dr. Clarke, to entreat 
he would visit him. 

Before I reached Dr. Clarke's door I met a 
younger brother of Kyriacos, quite palsied by 
fear and anxiety, who had been endeavouring to 
prevail on the doctors to come, but without 
success ; and he was on his way to me to entreat 
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my influence. I asked for bis father — “ Very, 
i^ery ill, but it is my brother, my brother, sir, 
who has been attacked to day.” 

Dr. Clarke benevolently consented to go with 
me, but be would not allow me to enter the 
house. On coming down into the street again, 
bis report was, “ The father is better, and may re- 
cover, but the son is past recovery !” This was a 
fine young man, a few years younger than Ky- 
riacos. The same day he was a corpse, and in 
another week the father also ! 

tSaturday, Nov. 10. — We rose at a very early 
hour, intending to leave the infected atmosphere 
as soon as possible, and to avoid further contact 
with the people of the town 5 but the moment 
our door was opened, a numerous deputation of 
the principal Turks filled our apartment, request- 
ing medical advice for the cholera. We were de- 
tained, and willingly, in the hope of being use- 
ful to these poor people. 

Sir Henry Willock, late charge d’affaires in Per- 
sia, had given me the mode of treatment which 
had been very successfully employed by Dr. 
M'Cormick and Dr. M'Neill, physicians to the 
mission, when the cholera was raging at Tiflis. 
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Fortunately I had the paper with me, and though 
laudanum was not to be had, yet as there were 
both opium and rackee in abundance, I have 
sanguine hopes that we may have been useful. 

Though there are no Christians resident at 
Yalobatz, yet some of the Greek shopkeepers, 
who were at the bazaar yesterday, attend also the 
bazaar day at Yalobatz ; I therefore commissioned 
my friend, the tailor, to give some little books 
to such of them as could read modern Greek, 
and promised a supply of others in Turkish. 

Galandos has several hundred houses, all 
Turkish ; and two mosques. It lies on the great 
caravan road from Isbarta to Konia. When at 
Yalobatz, as well as at this place, we were very 
strongly tempted to go on to Konia, only twenty- 
four caravan hours from either place, a journey 
which, by travelling post, might be accomplished 
in one dav. 

To me it was more an object of desire than 
to my friend Dethier ; for I hoped, at Konia, to 
get such information as would enable me to add 
Lystra and Derbe to Antioch of Pisidia. But 
my friends reasoned more prudently; and urging 
the advanced time of the vear, and the certainty 
that the rainv season must soon commence and 
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might prevent our return to Smyrna for the win- 
ter, I with an ill grace abandoned my castle 
building. 

We were not at all aware at this time, that 
the army of Ibrahim Pasha had advanced so near 
us ; and had we gone on to Koiiia, we should 
have entered the city on the very same day he 
took possession of it. 

It was half past eight when we left Galandos, 
and very near the town we found the following 
inperfect inscription. 

Avpt)Xiov Au .... avwv 
Toic 8iaSo^o<c 
AupTjXio Tana . . . 

Aj)p?7Tpioa <Tv 

To the heirs of Aurelius . . . 

Aurelia Tatia .... 

Partner of Demetrius. 

Perhaps one of the smaller Pisidian towns 
stood at or near Galandos. 

After riding over the plain with the mountain 
near the left, parallel with the road, we came at 
ten o’clock opposite that part of the lake of Eyer- 
dir, in which lies the small island which we had 
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Been on our way to Yalobatz. This island seem- 
ed to be about six hours distant on our right ; 
our course having been, and continuing to be, 
almost west, the variation a little to the south. 
At a quarter past ten, we were only separated 
from the lake by a rushy marais, and at a quar- 
ter before eleven we were close to it ; the moun- 
tain range on the left being still near the road. 

In another half hour we came to an ancient 
edifice, probably erected by the Seljukian Sul- 
tans. It is constructed with good squared stones, 
with a handsome gate, and a circular arch. With- 
in, is a sort of small portico, beyond which is a 
space divided like a church into a nave, and two 
side aisles, having five pointed arches on each 
side. Within this, and in continuation of it, is 
a similar place, having also five arches on both 
sides. Over the doorway within, is an inscrip- 
tion in Cufic characters. 

The ruined building in the plain of Dombai 
Ovasi, close to Subashi, resembles it, and as that 
is called the old khan, I thought that probably 
this might have been erected also for the passing 
caravans, or the sultan’s troops. But from what 
I afterwards saw at Eyerdir, a building precisely 
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similar, and which is still used as a mosque, 
perhaps both were built for religious worship. 
We crossed a small river close to this place, 
and at twelve o’clock came to a cafinet or guard- 
house. 

Here, quitting the plain and level road, we 
ascended by one of the most horrible and peril- 
ous roads imaginable. It was a path not exceed- 
ing five or six feet in width, paved with stones 
worn smooth, and upon which the horses could 
scarcely keep their footing. The lake on the 
right, a tremendous precipice, from which one 
false step would have dashed our horses hundreds 
of feet beneath into the water, while on the left 
rose a high mountain as perpendicularly as if 
shaped by art. 

It was as dangerous as the worst passes of the 
Alps, without their protection of railing or para- 
pet. It was necessary to lead our horses to 
keep them from falling — a hazardous task, as had 
either of them lost his footing, and fallen over, 
he would probably have carried with him the 
person holding the bridle. We were half an 
hour in this perilous situation, or nearly so, be- 
fore we came into a safer path, leaving the lake 
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at some little distance on the right. At thirty- 
five minutes after twelve, we crossed a consider- 
able stream flowing down from the mountain, in 
another season a cataract. 

Nothing can well exceed the beauty and gran- 
deur of the scenery in which we were now rid- 
ing. Vineyards on the right stretching down 
to the lake ; forest and fruit trees of every spe- 
cies ; a singularly formed high peaked mountain 
before us, at the head (or opposite side) of the 
lake, and a mountain of great height and jagged 
outline on the left. 

After a succession, unceasing, of ascents and 
descents, over a most craggy road, along the 
almost precipitous side of the high mountains, 
covered with ilex, valonea and juniper bushes on 
the left, with the lake immediately beneath on 
the right, we descended to a little enchanting 
spot near the lake, at a little before two, and re- 
mained to refresh ourselves and the horses. 

The view of the lake of Eyerdir is indiscri- 
bably beautiful, and may compare with any of 
the celebrated lakes in Italy. A small island, 
well wooded with poplars and other trees, was 
in front of our resting place ; behind at a short 
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distance rises a mountain, which from its height, 
and form, and steepness, might vYell be supposed 
to be the site of Crenina, if we had not subse- 
quently better reasons for placing it elsewhere. 
On either side rose more distant ridges, peaked, 
and beautifully coloured. 

We remounted our horses at a quarter before 
three, and soon passed a village on the left on 
the slope of the hill. As we ascended the side 
of the mountain, there were two islands visible, 
if not a third nearest to the land, with many 
houses. 

At twenty minutes before four, leaving the 
lake, the road passes behind an intervening hill ; 
here we saw numerous families of Turcomans or 
Eurukes at work in the open air. They were 
weaving carpets, and the simple looms fixed on 
the ground, with two or three females at each, 
among the black tents, and the herds of cattle, 
was a picture of patriarchal days. 

At twenty minutes after four we descended 
again into the plain, and rode along by the head 
of the lake, or its western end. At a quarter 
past five we crossed, by a bridge, a large river, 
the river, no doubt, of which Colonel Leake 
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speaks, who calls it the emissary of the Lake of 
Eyerdir, and that it runs into the Duden Sou. 
It was too dark to observe if this river really 
runs out of the lake or into it ; but if the former, 
as represented in all the maps, it never can fall 
into the Duden Sou, for the Aksou (the Cestrus) 
flows between it and the Duden Sou. It is 
even possible that it may not join either, but 
the Kapri Sou, if the source called the Sav Sou, 
mentioned to me by the Archbishop of Pisidia, 
as lying not very far from it, be the source, or 
one of the sources, of the Eurymedon. No 
other river issues out of this lake, and we ob- 
served but one stream, besides the Eyerclare 
Chay, which ran into it ; it is therefore sup- 
plied probably by some subterranean source. 

It was now dark ; the lights of a town ap- 
peared in the distance, in the direction of the 
supposed island. The road now led along the 
side of the lake in that direction, and by day 
must be beautiful, wooded with magnificent 
trees down close to the edge of the lake, above 
which the road was elevated. The lights 
seemed to approach and recede for a long time ; 
at length, about a quarter before six, we arrived 
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at the town of Eyerdir, surprised to find it 
identified with the supposed island we had be- 
fore seen. 

Sunday, Nov. 11. — We intended to set off 
very early, but as usual failed in the perform- 
ance. It was the account of an old castle of 
which we heard last night, that detained us. 
Having breakfasted, we went in pursuit of it. 

Near the khan is what mav be called the 
place, or square of the town, having a handsome 
gate on the lower side, with one- of those foun- 
tains which has a room adjoining, with grated 
windows, for the gratuitous distribution of water. 
On the right, a mosque, and on the opposite side 
another, now in ruins. 

All these buildings — the gate, the fountain, 
and the mosques — are of richly ornamented Sa- 
racenic architecture ; the mosque on the left 
especially has a gate of extreme beauty, covered 
with ornaments, and an inscription in Cufic 
running all around it. On either side the door 
are two columns, and a niche or recess with a 
pointed arch. 

The disposition of the edifice within resem- 
bles that we saw yesterday, having, like a church. 
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a nave and side aisles, with pointed arches, sup- 
ported by pillars, the capitals of which are the 
very prototypes of what are seen in our oldest 
churches. Two had birds with extended wings; 
others with grotesque figures, and one with 
leaves. There was a great deal of Mosaic work, 
principally of green glass. 

Passing from thence, we went into the bazaar, 
for it wms the bazaar da)', and became soon the 
great objects of attraction for ail the people. In 
the corn market we remarked a peculiar species 
of barley, black and white, that is, about an equal 
quantity of each colour mixed together ; the 
black — black as Jet. I thought it was an acci- 
dental disease, but found the grain within per- 
fectly sound and good. 

In approaching the castle, w'e passed over 
what had once been a drawbridge, and then by 
a door covered with thick plates of iron, into 
the first court, thence by another doorway, se- 
cured by a heavy iron grating, to the outer gate. 
Here W'e ascended to the top of the building, 
more and more interested at every step. There 
were many lofty round tow'ers ; that on w'hich 
we stood had many culverins, all of which had 
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burst in firing. This castle was probably erected 
also by the Seljukian sultans. 

The view from the summit of the round towers 
was lovely. The two islands lay at a short dis- 
tance, retaining their ancient Greek names of 
vt)(7ot ; the first, or nearest, belonging to a private 
Turkish proprietor ; the second having a mixed 
population of Turks and Greeks ; the latter, 
composed partly of natives, who speak only 
Turkish, and partly of Greeks from Cyprus. 
The lake was in full beauty, and the mountains 
surrounding it, of every height and form, some 
capped with snow, formed an inimitably superb 
picture. 

Returning to the khan, we made some in- 
quiries about the possibility of going direct to 
Sagalassus, (Aglason,) without passing by Isbarta. 
We were told there was a road, but among the 
mountains, and of the most perilous description. 
My object was to discover the site of Selge, 
which could not be far out of the line between 
Eyerdir and Aglason ; but we could hear of no 
ruins in that direction. 

It was ten o’clock before we left Eyerdir ; the 
road lay along the lake by the mountain side, 
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the remarkable mountain, of immense height 
and extraordinary form, which we had remarked 
on our road from Galandos. Some of fhe anti- 
quaries of the town assured us there was ano- 
ther castle on the very summit of this mountain, 
built with large stones. It would have required 
much labour, and more time than we could 
afford, to have ascertained the fact, but it is 
highly probable.* 

* Paul Lucas, in going- from Isbarta to Eyerdir, passed 
over a plain for six Lours ; then ascended a small mountain, 
which, on the right, had over it another “ fort haute et tres 
escarpee.’’ Behind the smaller, and by the side of the 
highest, was a lake, which, says he, we coasted by a very 
narrow road ; not without constant apprehension. On the 
right we had the mountain, “ dont les rochers font horreur ; 
cl gauche etoient des precipices affreux, le chemin qui est 
a la nioitie de la montagne se trouve immediatement au 
dessus du lac de la hauteur des tours de Xotre-Dame. Ce 
lieu a cte autrefois quelque passage considerable ; le chemin 
y a ete manifestement taille dans le roc, car le rocher est 
absolument impracticable, et aussi roide qu’ une muraille. 11 
y a meme encore une porte batie de grosses pierres de taille ; 
les batans en sont de bois revetu de fer; mais le terns les a 
bien rongez. A un quart d’heure de 1-a est Igridi, (Eyerdir.)"’ 
This describes so exactly the horrible pass between Galandos 
and Eyerdir, that we should have thought he had transposed 
the order of his journal, if he had not .said it was a quarter of 
an hour only from Eyerdir. There is therefore probably 
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Fine cedars were growing on the mountain 
steep ; and near the town is an hexagonal or 
octagonal edifice, probably a mausoleum of one 
of the Seljukian family, for there can be little 
doubt that from the beauty of the site of Eyerdir, 
and the numerous Saracenic edifices within it, 
it must have been the occasional residence of the 
sultans of Iconium. But its important position 
at the head of the lake, and the impregnable 
acropolis on the mountain behind it, give it a 
much higher antiquity — perhaps it was the Lime- 
nopolis of the Notitije. 

The modern name of Eyerdir, or Egredir, is 
very probably a corruption of Acrioteri. Mar- 
tiniere says there was a lake of that name in 
Phrygia, on the frontier of Pisidia, but errone- 

another pass which we did not see, in approaching Eyerdir 
for Isbarta. After passing Eyerdir, Lucas kept along the side 
of the lake some way, and then the road lay among the 
mountains. At the distance of fourteen hours from Eyerdir, 
lie arrived at the large village of Belgers. Two hours beyond 
this, he passes along the side of another lake, Ghioul Bey 
Cheri, (Bey Sher,) of two hundred miles circumference, 
'fherefore, either his road from Eyerdir is not the same as 
ours from Galandos, for he says nothing of the tremendous 
pass by the side of the lake, or, what is more probable, the 
order of his journal has been transposed. 
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ously supposes it to be the salt lake Tatta. The 
word Acrioteri correctly describes the extra- 
ordinary rock, said to have a fortress on its 
summit, at the back of Eyerdir. 

Dr. Cramer supposes the city of Lysinia to 
have stood at Eyerdir, instead of Bourdour, and 
certainly this seems supported in some degree 
by the march of the Consul Manlius ; and if so, 
the emissary of the lake would be the river 
Lysinoe. This is, however, nothing more than 
conjecture. 

Lucas calculates the lake of Eyerdir at one hun- 
dred miles in circuit, and it cannot be much less. 
I should have been much disposed to call it the 
lake Trogitis, for the lake of Bey Sher seems 
decidedly Caralitis, as the name Karali is still 
preserved, and the comparative size agrees very 
well with Strabo’s account, the lake of Bey 
Sher being much larger than that of Eyerdir. 

The Bishop of Iconium, Cyril, calls Bey Sher 
Caralitis, but Sidi Sher, Trogitis ; the latter is, 
however, much too small j and it is not probable 
that a lake of the dimensions of Eyerdir should 
be left wholly unnoticed. 

Whatever may have been its ancient name, I 
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think there is much reason to believe it to be 
the lake called by the Byzantine historians Pas- 
gusa ; the only objection being the distance from 
Iconium, as the lake Pasgusa was supposed to be 
so near that city, that the inhabitants were able 
to go thither and return in one day. This cer- 
tainly cannot be done from Eyerdir ; but there 
may have been some mistake in placing it so 
near. 

In other respects the following account, 
for which I am indebted to Dr. Cramer, cor- 
rectly describes the lake of Eyerdir : “ Nicetas, 
who calls it Pasgusa, says it contained several 
islands, the inhabitants of which were Christians, 
but supposed to be ill-affected to the Greeks, on 
account of their vicinity to the Turks of Ico- 
nium. The emperor, John Commenus, deter- 
mined, in consequence, to get rid of them ; but, 
as they refused to submit, he was obliged to be- 
siege their islands by means of boats and bridges. 
This proved a work of great difficulty, especially 
on account of some storms which raised the 
waters of the lake, and destroyed several of the 
besiegers ; the emperor was obliged, therefore, 
to give up the enterprize, and return into Isan- 
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ria, which at that time comprised Pamphylia .’' ■ — 
Nicet. Ann. p. 25. a. 

Cinnamus supplies some further information, 
in which the narrative of Nicetas is deficient. 
He calls the lake Pasgusa, and says it was of 
very great extent. The islands in it had forti- 
fications raised on them in former times, which 
added to their natural strength. The emperor 
Commenus, being then at war with the Turks, 
and in the vicinity, apparently, of Iconium, 
hearing that the enemy were besieging Sozopo- 
lis, a town of Pisidia, determined to march to the 
relief of that place, but on his way he heard that 
the enemy had retreated. 

Finding himself then at liberty in this quarter, 
he resolved on expelling the inhabitants of the 
islands on the lake Pasgusa, especially when he 
learnt that they were able to go from thence to 
Iconium, and return the same day. 

He goes on then to describe the siege, and its 
difficulties ; but he asserts that the Greek empe- 
ror at last succeeded in his undertaking, (pp. 12, 
13.) Elsewhere the same writer speaks of a lake 
Pungusa, formerly called Sclerus, which was in 
some plains not far from Iconium apparently, 
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which the emperor Manuel Commenus passed, on 
his retreat from that city.* 

Now this lake was evidently on the icestern 
side of Iconium, and from its size must have 
been either Bey Sher, or the lake of Eyerdir. 
Bey Sher is a salt lake, which it seems the 
lake Pasgusa was not. Bev Sher has no islands 
upon it, at least none are known to exist there. 

The town Sozopolis lay probably south-west 
from Eyerdir ; the emperor would therefore take 
it in his way, after having marched towards So- 
zopolis. The emperor John Commenus was 
obliged to retire into Isauria, then comprising 
Pamphylia ; that is to say, he went south from 
Eyerdir. 

There are two islands on the lake of Eyerdir, 
near the town, called by the general name vriaoi, 
(islands,) evidence of the Greeks having inha- 
bited them ; and, as we shall hereafter see, 
called by the Turks Ghulistan and Nasibine. 
There is also another island which lies higher 
up, and which appears to have had fortifications 
on it, and which is inhabited by Christians. 

The following account of the siege of Eyerdir, 
* Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 76. 
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and these islands, is a farther evidence of the 
identity of the lake with that called Pasgusa. It 
is from the Persian historian of Tamerlane. 

In the province of Hamid-Eli is a lake of 
sweet water, five leagues in length, and four in 
breadth, into which several rivers fall, and go 
out again by other passages ; and round it are 
kitchen gardens, orchards, and cultivated lands. 
On the banks of the lake stands a town named 
Egridur, built of free-stone ; three of its sides are 
surrounded by the lake, and the fourth by the 
mountain. This lake is named Falac Abad by 
some historians. 

Near the town, in the midst of the lake, are 
two isles ; one named Ghulistan, and the other 
Nasibine ; in the latter, which is exceedingly 
large, is built a fortress, with houses and gardens. 
The people of the neighbouring places had con- 
veyed thither their money and best effects, and 
abundance of soldiers were got into it, who had 
laid up stores of all sorts of ammunition, believing 
themselves safe, because of the lake which 
surrounds the place. Timur, informed of all 
this, conceived it would redound to his honour 
to conquer this place ; whereupon he ordered 
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the baggage to be conducted by the road of Ak- 
cheher. 

Timur departed from Oulouc Bourlough, and 
in two days and one night arrived at Egridur the 
17 th of Rezeb 805, in the morning. Next day 
the Mirzas and Emirs marched towards the 
walls of the town ; some ascended the moun- 
tain, while others attacked the gate by the foot of 
the mountain. They gave assaults on all sides, 
and soon made themselves masters of the town, 
which they entered in a furious manner, and put 
most of the inhabitants to the sword, a few only 
escaping to Nasibine in boats. 

Then Timur caused floats to be made of the 
skins of oxen and horses, on which the Mirzas 
and Emirs crossed over to attack Nasibine, which 
they surrounded, ordering the drums to be beat, 
and the great cry made. The inhabitants were 
surprised, not imagining they could have been 
besieged by water. 

The governor, Cheik Baba, perceiving he was 
unable to defend himself, went out, and besought 
the Mirzas to intercede for him. They brought 
him to Timur, before whom he kissed the ground, 
submissively beggingpardon and quarter. Timur 
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ordered that he and his family should follow the 
army. Thus Nasibine was taken by our troops, 
who brought to the camp all the riches they could 
find, which Timur distributed among them. 

But this victory was damped by the news 
which was brought to Tamerlane while at Olou- 
bourlou, of the dangerous illness of his grandson 
the Mirza Mohamed Sultan ; and he had scarce- 
ly quitted the town and began the march for 
i\kcheher, when news came also of the illness, 
and shortly after the death, of Bajazet — an event 
which the Persian historian introduces with the 
following reflection : “ The world is so incon- 
stant, that we may rather look upon it as a con- 
tinued destruction, than an agreeable habitation, 
since there is nothing of a certain duration but 
God.” * 

* By the account of Nicetas, the emperor John Comnienus 
passed down through Plirygia to Attalia, that he might oblige 
the cities and villages in that neighbourhood to return to their 
allegiance ; for already several of them had submitted to the 
Turks, and among other places, the lake called Pasgusa. 
The Christian inhabitants of the islands of this lake are said 
to associate much with the Iconian Turks by means of their 
boats and small vessels. It is diflicult to understand how they 
could be convey ed in this way by land to Iconium, if the town 
itselt be meant. 
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Our course was nearly west, that is, west-by- 
soutii. At eleven we observed a defaced in- 
scription on a broken column ; and half an hour 

Commenus describes the lake as of extraordinary length and 
breadth, and that the islands had fortresses upon them, erected 
in ancient times; — and his words certainly may be translated, 
that those who go to Iconium can return to their islands the 
same day. 

But supposing Bey Slier to be Pasgusa instead of Eyerdir, 
for one of them it must be, the nearest part of that lake is not 
less distant from Iconium than thirty-live miles, and twice that 
distance, seventy miles, is very much beyond any rate of travel- 
ling in tliose or the present times, for a day’s journey. 

1 should be inclined to consider the Iconian Turks spoken 
ot by Nisetas to be the inhabitants of the town of Eyerdir, 
the extensive Saracenic remains within which are evidence 
that it was under the sultans of Iconium, and probably their 
occasional residence ; and the day’s journey of Ciunamus may 
be only to and from the town of Eyerdir ; for though Ghulis- 
tan and Nasibiue uere at no great distance, yet the other island 
which we saw, vvith the remains of a fortress on it, lies a con- 
siderable way from the town. 

Du Fresne, in his notes on the history of Cinnamus, sup- 
poses Pasgusa to be the lake Eyerdir ; — “ Ex descriptione 
Pasgusm paludis, qiiam hie exhibit Cinnamaus conjicere ean- 
dem esse Pasgusam cum Carali, cui inedificatum hodie oppi- 
dum, Acrioteri in Chaitis Geographicis nuncupatum.” — 
p. 141. 

Eyerdir seems to be futal to loyally, lor it is here too that the 
Greek emperor rcceiied the inlelligencc- of the death of his 
eldest and laiomitc son Alexis 
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after Mr. Dethier found some handsome pilas- 
ters in a burial-ground near the sources of a 
stream. 

At a quarter past twelve, when in the plain, a 
village called Phindos lay on the left, and a stone 
causeway on the right. Course as before, west 
by south. At half past twelve passed a fountain 
with a handsome sarcophagus of white marble on 
the left, and a mosque and minaret on the right. 
The mountain lay at a short distance on the left, 
while on the right the plain extended widely, 
though bounded also by mountains. 

A ruin was visible in the plain, but by the 
telescope it appeared constructed of small stones. 
At half past one we saw a tomh cut in the rock 
close on the left ; and now the conical hill of 
Issar, (remembered too well by me from our 
memorable ascent to it in 1826,) and the line 
of trees below, marked the site of Isbarta. 

The peaks of Taurus rose over the mountains 
on the left ; and a cloud of singular form, which 
had preserved the same appearance almost all the 
way from Eyerdir, that of a bird with extended 
wings, now became so enlarged and full, though 
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with the same form, that we had serious appre- 
hensions of a deluge to-morrow, if not to-night. 

After a long and dusty ride over the plain, 
which we had named, in my former journey, the 
Plain of Whirlwinds, from the numerous columns 
of dust several hundred feet high, which were 
moving in every direction across the plain, we 
arrived at Isbarta at twenty minutes past three. 

It may be useful to give a description of Is- 
barta, and the road from Ketsiburlu, from my 
former journal. The town of Ketsiburlu is si- 
tuated on the extremity of a small plain, about 
four hours north-east from Deenare. 

“ Its site is marked at a distance by an insu- 
lated rock rising steeply out of the plain, which 
was perhaps in ancient times the acropolis. Ket- 
siburlu is said by Colonel Leake to be described 
by Abubekr Ben Behren as a Kadilik of Hamed, 
of which Isbarta is the chief city ; it has one 
hundred and fifty houses, all Turkish, and a sin- 
gle mosque. I observed a few handsome frag- 
ments in the walls, but could not learn that there 
were any considerable remains near the town.* 

* The army of Tamerlane was encamped between Olouc 
Boiirlough and Kikliie Bmii lough. 
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“ Tuesday, April 11. — We quitted Ketsiburlu 
at a quarter before eight, and at eight crossed a 
river flowing from the left. At a quarter after 
eight our course was south-east, over an extensive 
plain ; and at nine o’clock a ridge of hills on the 
left, which had been pai-allel with our road, 
approached close to it; the plain, widening on the 
right, bounded also by hills; while before us lay 
a long range of mountains, bounding the plain at 
right angles with our road. Among these moun- 
tains at their southern extremity lay an extensive 
lake. At half-past nine, when at an old and large 
burial-ground, our course was south-east, or ra- 
ther east-south-east. In another quarter of an 
hour was another burial-ground, full of frag- 
ments extremely decayed, but with no inscriptions. 
Here we learnt that the lake was the Bourdour 
Ghioul. We quitted the plain at half-past ten, 
and ascended the ridge of mountains which had 
bounded it on the south-east side : the lake now 
resembled a fine bay of a beautiful blue colour, 
surrounded by high cliffs. As we ascended, I 
saw at eleven o’clock, through an opening on the 
left, a considerable village lying in the plain at 
the foot of a hill. Wo reached the top of the 
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mountain in another half hour, the road having 
been winding, precipitous, and stony. The va- 
lonea oak and a few juniper-bushes, thinly 
scattered, scarcely relieved the extremely bar- 
ren appearance of these mountains. From 
the summit we had a view of another exten- 
sive plain lying beneath us, bounded also by a 
parallel range that is on the south-east or south- 
south-east. The descent to this plain was gentle, 
and at a quarter before twelve, being nearly ar- 
rived at the bottom, we had a magnificent view 
of it. It appeared to be an amphitheatre of 
mountains ; and the effect of the scene was con- 
siderably heightened by the sudden appearance 
of four or five columns, perhaps five hundred 
feet high, moving along in various directions over 
the plain. They were whirlwinds of dust. We 
reached the foot of the hill, and entered on the 
plain at twenty minutes after twelve 5 and, after 
another quarter of an hour, a large village was 
passed on the left j near which we crossed a 
small stream flowing down from the right. Is- 
barta was now directly a-head of our road, and 
our course south-south-east. We arrived there 
at twenty minutes past one, and fixed ourselves 
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in a khan principally occupied by Armenians, 
many of whom were employed in the open gal- 
leries of the khan printing cottons. 

“ Isbarta is magnificently situated at the foot of 
an enormous range of mountains (of which the 
summits of many were capped with snow, while 
others still more elevated rose behind, forming 
entire masses of snow) with so fine a plain before 
it, that it must surely have been the site of an an- 
cient city of no small importance. My first im- 
pressions were that it could be no other than 
Antioch. 

“ The entrance into the town was particularly 
striking, from the minarets and gilded dome of 
a magnificent mosque built of finely-cut stone. A 
Turkish town owes its principal beauty to the 
elegant minaret rising over the terraced roofs 
amidst groves of cypress ; and though nothing 
can equal, in my estimation, the massy towers of 
our cathedrals and old parish churches, yet for a 
modern chapel, substitute the cross for the cres- 
cent, and the minaret might perhaps be a grace- 
ful ornament. 

“ Wedneaday, April 12 We set out early 

this morning to visit the Greek churches of Is- 
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barta ; and, taking- a guide to show us the Greek 
quarter, which is separated from the Turkish at 
the western extremity of the town, we found 
with some difficulty the Greek priest, Nicola, a 
Moriote, who showed us his church, which was 
almost below ground, probably from the accu- 
mulation of soil in the course of ages. It was 
plentifully ornamented with paintings, but we 
remarked, as an unusual occurrence, that no 
lamps were burning when we entered. Papas 
Nicola told us that Isbarta was in the diocese of 
Pisidia, the seat of the bishop, though at present 
he resided at Lysa near Sattalia. All the grave- 
stones were in Turkish with Greek characters. 
In return for his attentions w e gave him a Greek 
Testament and some smaller books. Returning 
from the church, and not far from it, we saw a 
fragment of a white marble pillar, on which was 
a very imperfect inscription. 

“ We had scarcely returned to the khan, when 
two other priests called, and earnestly requested 
Greek Testaments. We could give them but one, 
accompanying it with the first homily. They 
told us there w'ere in Isbarta four churches and 
forty mosques ; but the number of mosques was, 
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I think, quadrupled. In the course of a long- 
and serious conversation, they ingenuously la- 
mented their ignorance, confessing, to use their 
own words, that ‘ they were as blind as asses.' 
They asserted strongly the great antiquity of 
their churches, as having been coeval, or nearly 
so, with the first establishment of Christianity.* 
During the remainder of the morning, the hakim 
was more in request than the priest, and like Dr. 
Sangrado’s bleeding and hot water, he was from 
necessity compelled to confine his prescriptions 
nearly to leeches and vinegar, vinegar and leeches. 

“ In the afternoon we took a ride from the east 
end of the town, along the foot of the range of 
mountains, in the hope of making a discovery of 
some of the ruins, with which I had been assur- 
ed the neighbourhood of Isbarta abounds. We 
saw not the smallest vestige ; and the ride being 
extremely unpleasant, from a high wind which 
blinded us with dust, we thought it prudent to 
return to the town. In passing through it, we 
observed at a fountain a few fragments of white 
marble exquisitely sculptured. The number of 

* Lucas says, “ Le Christianisme s'est conserve dans cetic 
ville, pins qu’cn bien des endroits." 
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fine fountains in Isbarta strikes every stranger. 
On our return from the Greek church this morn- 
ing to the khan, a walk of twenty minutes, we 
counted above thirty ; and long before we ar- 
rived at the khan we ceased to count, our atten- 
tion having been diverted by some other object. 

“ Thursday, April 13. — In the course of yes- 
terday, having accidentally met with a young 
Greek, a brother of my servant, who had been a 
clerk in a merchant’s house at Smyrna, but was 
now settled in Isbarta, he promised to call in the 
evening with some medals, and a letter for his 
brother. I learnt from him, and some other 
Greeks, that there were considerable ruins, in- 
scriptions, and statues (ayaX/Lwra) at the back of 
the town, distant only one hour and a half, at a 
place called Assar. He particularly distinguish- 
ed between the ruins at Assar, and those at Agla- 
son, to which latter place it was our intention to 
have gone this morning ; stating that he had 
often been at Assar ; that considerable quantities 
of medals were brought from thence ; and point- 
ing to the highest hill at the back of Isbarta, 
said that the road to Assar lay between that hill 
and the adjoining one. 
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“ Recollecting that Lucas had been told that 
the ruins of old Isbarta lay among the mountains, 
though at a place of a different name, called 
Dourdan, and full of the persuasion that An- 
tioch of Pisidia, which was on the mountains, 
must be near Isbarta, I easily prevailed on 
my friend to postpone our visit to Aglason for 
the morrow ; and mounting our horses, we were 
soon on the supposed road to Assar. The master 
of the khan seemed to know the place well, and 
sending for a young Turk, ordered him to ac- 
company us as a guide. He was evidently quite 
ignorant of the place, and though he afterwards 
pretended to know it well, we doubted it very 
much, and our doubts were subsequently too 
well confirmed. 

“ We left Isbarta about nine o’clock, and after 
riding for half an hour along the bottom of the 
range of mountains towards the west, we left 
Memet and our horses, and prepared to ascend 
the mountain. Ridge succeeded ridge for a long 
time, and the ascent was of great difficulty ; but 
the constant expectation of being rewarded by 
extraordinary discoveries stimulated us to go on, 
and we at last arrived at the base of the highest 
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mountain, on which our guide assured us we 
should find the ruins. We ascended it painfully, 
having long left ridges of snow beneath us ; and 
at length arrived at the top about eleven o’clock. 
Nothing was to be seen but the remains of a 
comparatively modern wall, probably a Turkish 
fortress, and some circular excavations for cis- 
terns. Our guide had evidently been misled by 
the similarity of names, Assar and Hissar, the 
latter being Turkish for castle. As the Greeks 
call all ancient ruins KoixTpa, so the Turks name 
them Hissar ; and it is more than probable that 
the Assar or Hissar of my Greek informant, 
and the Dourdan of Lucas, are one and the same. 
I looked towards the west, and saw in the direc- 
tion which had been pointed out to me in the 
morning, a narrow ravine lying just below the 
mountain on which we stood, and having a di- 
rection nearly south-east. The ruins will pro- 
bably be found by following this ravine. 

“ Though disappointed and fatigued, the mag- 
nificence of the view in some measure put us 
again in good humour : stupendous ranges of 
mountains, many of which were capped with 
snow, rose on all sides, in front, behind, on the 
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right and left. The town of Isbarta lay at an 
immense depth beneath, with two villages or 
suburbs>separated from it by trees. The lake of 
Bourdour, as usual of a beautiful azure, was on 
the left, west-north- west from Isbarta ; and the 
immense plain before us formed into an amphi- 
theatre by the mountains all round it. It was in- 
deed a most magnificent and almost inconceiva- 
ble sight. The mountain we stood on was evi- 
dently part of Mount Taurus. The descent, 
perpendicular and full of loose stones, was still 
more difficult than the ascent ; and when we had 
passed about two-thirds of the way, we were 
overtaken by a heavy shower, continuing all the 
way to Isbarta, which we reached about half- 
past twelve o’clock. 
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Note to page 152, Vol. I. 


After our visit to the blind bard at Ishekli, Mr. Dethier 
thought he recollected a story in Boccaccio which resem- 
bled it in some of the incidents. In the eighth novel of 
the third day, Ferando, having taken a certain drug 
given him by the abbot, is taken out of the grave, and 
put into a dungeon, where he is made to believe that he 
is in purgatory, &c. In the “ Literary Magnet," for 
February, 1826, is astory, said to be a Spanish one, and 
called “ the Merry Wives of Madrid;” and that part 
of it which contains the story of the steward Anselmo, 
is evidently either borrowed from Boccaccio, or from 
some common oriental source, which, if it be really a 
Spanish story, is easily accounted for by their connexion 
with the Moors. 

The Jirst part, about finding the ring, the adju- 
dication of the umpire, &c., which bears so close a 
resemblance to our Ishekli bard’s tale, must also have 
had the same common origin. 

But the object of this note is to prove that Boccaccio 
was himself a plagiarist, as appears from the following 
extract from his life : 

“ Boccaccio is taxed with plagiarism in his Latin 
works ; and Vanozzi also accuses him of the same prac- 
tice in the Decameron.” 

Warton, in his history of English Poetry, says, he 



once fancied that Boccaccio might have procured the 
stories of several of his tales in the Decameron from 
some of his learned friends among the Grecian exiles, 
who, being driven from Constantinople, took refuge in 
Italy about the fourteenth century ; as, for instance, 
that of Cyraon and Iphigenia, where the names are en- 
tirely Greek, and the scene laid in Rhodes, Cyprus, 
Crete, and other parts of Greece, belonging to the 
Imperial territory. 

The Historiae and Poetica Opera, mentioned by Boc- 
caccio as brought from Constantinople by his preceptor 
Barlaam, w-ere undoubtedly works of entertainment, and 
perhaps chiefly of the romantic and fictitious species. It 
is natural to suppose that Boccaccio, both from his con- 
nexion and his curiosity, was no stranger to the treasures, 
and that many of those pieces, thus imported into Italy, 
by the dispersion of the Constantinopolitan exiles, are 
only known at present through the medium of his writ- 
ings. It is certain, that many oriental fictions found 
their way into Europe by means of this communication. 

He also copied many of his best tales from the Trou- 
badours. — {From the edition of Boccaccio, pziblished by 
Priestley, 1820.) 
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DISCOVERIES IN ASIA MINOR. 


CHAPTER I. 

Barracks of the ninth regiment of Turkish Cavalry at Isbarta 
— Captain Yacoub Bey, the Turkish Napoleon — His mar- 
vellous stories, and account of the march from Isbarta to 
Homs or Chams — His plan and description of the battle — 
Visit to a Greek from Alexandria — ^The blind shopkeeper 
— Affecting melody of our barrack friends — Their subse- 
quent fate — Account of the battle of Homs, and advance of 
Ibrahim Pasha to Kutaieh. 

The khan where I had formerly lodged was so 
full of Turkish cavalry, that not a hole was to 
be had for ourselves or our horses. Kyriacos 
proposed going to the Greek school, a roomy 
establishment, the master of which was well 
known to him. The school was as full as the 
khan with soldiers. We were more fortunate 
in being recognized by Mr. Balli, a Greek rner- 
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chant, who resides principally at Smyrna, and 
who is the sultan’s agent for opium. He re- 
gretted that having several saralFs from Con- 
stantinople, he could not accommodate us under 
his own roof, but he undertook to find us an 
apartment. 

We were soon put in possession of a room in 
a sort of barracks, a square having galleries and 
chambers all round it. It was completely filled 
with Turkish cavalry, men and horses, part of 
the sultan’s army which had retreated hither af- 
ter the battle and defeat of Ibrahim Pasha at 
Chams. Our apartment was but a poor substi- 
tute for Mr. Balli’s comfortable mansion ; hav- 
ing windows on all sides without glass, and in 
part without shutters ; a floor which threatened 
to be treacherous to a heavy foot ; and through 
the wide crevices of which an odour, not equal 
to sandal wood or aloes, was incessantly arising 
from the Tactico horses below. 

Our apartment was separated from a sort of 
mess-room of our soldier friends, by a partition 
so loosely framed, as kindly to give each party an 
opportunity of hearing and seeing what we were 
respectively doing. We had a door, hut with- 
out a fastening. 



CAPTAIN YACOUB BEY. 


Our baggage had scarcely been placed in the 
room, before we were visited by our respectable 
bulky friend and some other Greeks, and with 
them came a young Turkish officer, called Ya- 
coub Bey, third captain in the ninth regiment of 
cavalry. He was a young fellow of most extraor- 
dinary intelligence ; he seated himself close to us, 
asked a thousand questions, and told us as many 
stories ; spoke French, Greek, a little Italian, 
and even a few words of English, and lamented 
bitterly he could not leave his regiment to im- 
prove his mind by residing in Paris or England. 

Having seen Napoleon on board the Bellero- 
phon, I was much struck by the strong resem- 
blance, making allowance for difference of age ; 
and on telling him of it, he smiled, as evidently 
much gratified, and said every one had told him 
the same thing at Constantinople. He enter- 
tained us with many a story, most of them, as the 
following, of the marvellous kind. 

Y hen he was with the army at Antioch in 
Syria, he went, accompanied by some friends of 
the regiment, to see a grotto, of which they had 
heard strange things. It was not far from An- 
tioch, and lay in a beautiful grove. Within the 
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grotto was a lake, the waters of which were 
green as the emerald, and at the farther end of 
the grotto, beyond the lake, were piled up, and 
visible from the entrance, immense heaps of dia- 
monds, gold, and silver. 

On the lake floated a boat of iron, which im- 
mediately on the arrival of any one, kindly places 
itself close to the entrance, as if inviting them to 
come on board and take possession of the trea- 
sures. Captain Yacoub and his friends had their 
eyes dazzled by the glittering heaps, and their 
hearts tantalized by the boat moving, as usual, 
close to their side. But they were prudent young 
men, and had heard of the fate which would be- 
fall them if they ventured on board. 

The treasures are guarded by an invisible ne- 
cromancer, and the instant any one is sufficiently 
covetous and fool-hardy to enter the boat, he is 
conveyed close to the riches, but then the boat 
turns, and he has no means of escape. 

Captain Yacoub Bey asserted so positively that 
he had himself seen the lake, the grotto, the boat, 
and even the treasures, that I am inclined to be- 
lieve that he really saw what he imagined to be 
so, probably some crystallization, or stalactites 
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glittering in the sunbeams. The description of 
the grotto and the grove agrees with the ancient 
account of the fountain of Daphne, near An- 
tioch.* 

He also assured us that he had seen at Konia, 
in a large subterranean passage through which 
ran a strong stream of water, a stone, or rather 
rock, of enormous size, which bj the continued 
action of the water upon it, might be easily 
moved with the shoulder. 

I related to him the account of the Cornish 
Logan stone, its removal and more marvellous 
replacement by Lieutenant Goldsmith, f' The 

* Strabo, after describing Antioch, says, “ 'XirepKeirai Se 
rerrapdk'opra ara^iovc Adfvt), KaroiKia pterpta' fieya Si Kai 
trvyrjp€(p€^ SidppfOfieyoy irijydtOfc vSairiv' ey pieiru) Si 

dffvXny Tefievof, koi yciSc 'AiroWwyot, koi ’AprepiiSoi;” — Lib. 
xvi. cap. 2. 

Pocock places it at Beit al Met, at five miles from Antioch, 
the road through groves of myrtle and mulberry trees. The 
largest of the fountains rises from under a vertical rock, 
forming a small abyss, or concavity, on the top and sides of 
which are the massy remains of an ancient edifice, perhaps 
those of the temple of Apollo. 

t Partaking very strongly of the veneration felt in my native 
county for the Logan Stone, I have been much rejoiced to 
hear of its restoration to its original position. This is so ex- 
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young’ captain looked at me stedfastly, and, half 
olfended, asked why I disbelieved his stories, for 

traorclinary an achievement, that 1 may be permitted to give 
a short account of it from the newspapers of the period. 

On the 8th of April (or 18th) 1824, part of the crew of a 
cutter, stationed on tlte Cornish coast to look after smugglers, 
amused themselves at Castle Treryn, near St. Levan’s, Land’s 
End, in destroying the greatest national curiosity in these 
parts of the kingdom. After several efforts they at last at- 
tained the summit of their desires, and succeeded in forcing 
from the position, in which it rvas so nicely balanced as to be 
moved to and fro by the exertion of a single arm, a mass of 
granite, weighing little short of ninety tons. 

In October following the same paper says, It is with a 
great degree of pleasure that we are enabled to inform the cu- 
rious, and the lovers of antiquity, that an attempt is at last 
being made to restore this celebrated stone to its former pin- 
nacle of wonder and surprise. Lieutenant Goldsmith, witli a 
zeal truly characteristic of the British tar, in redeeming past 
errors, and ever anxious to please, commenced his operations 
on Thursday last, with about thirty able seamen, by landing 
the requisite apparatus from boats beneath the cliff. The 
weight of the rock has been recently found to be seventy tons, 
to lift which a triangle is erecting over it, of proportionate 
strength, with tackle, blocks, &c. of the first magnitude. 

In the first week of November, we are told that Lieute- 
nant H. Goldsmith, of the Nimble cutter, has succeeded in 
placing the Logan Stone in its former position. The first at- 
tempt was made on Friday week, in the presence of three 
thousand spectators; on Saturday further efforts were made, 
and on Tuesday afternoon the laborious task was completed ; 
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he was persuaded that I had invented the story 
of the Logan Stone, as a polite way of telling 
him I did not believe him. 

However imaginative he might be, he was 
certainly an uncommon character, and could he 
have been noticed by the sultan, and permitted, 
as several others have been, to spend some years 
in Europe, he would have returned qualified to 
fill the situation even of Seraskier. 

His account of the campaign in Syria, and the 
unfortunate battle of Chams, was particularly 
interesting ; and the following itinerary of the 
march from Isbarta to Chams, which I wrote 
down while he enumerated the several conacs 
with a precision and rapidity equalling the blind 
bard of Ishekli, is a curious and useful document. 

and so successfully, that the immense stone logs to and fro, 
exactly as before. 

A public dinner was given to Lieutenant Goldsmith and his 
crew, at Penzance, and a subscription made to assist in de- 
fraying the expense of replacing the stone, which was very 
great. There was a view of the Logan Rock, and the ma- 
chinery used for replacing it, published at Penzance, Novem- 
ber 16, 18124. 
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1. Isbarta to Eyerdir 

2. Galandos 

3. Kara-gatz 

4. Carali 

5. Bey-sher 

6. Cara Hissar 

7. Einvanoun 

8. Eyerlasse 

9. Konia 


10. Shumra 

11. Cassaba 

12. Karaman 


13. Erekle 

14. Chayan 

15. Oloukishla 

16. Chafteen 


HOURS. 

6 

. 9 

. 6 

6 Adjoining the lake Beysber — 
the ancient Caralitis. 

6 

4 Query, the site of Lystra ? as 
some ancient remains there. 

9 

6 

9 The distance to Konia from 
Kara-gatz by this route is 
40 liours ; whereas by the 
direct route of Sergi and 
Kusulouran it is only 22 ; 
therefore Yacoub must have 
coasted the lake, or at least 
gone down considerably to 
the south, and up again to 
Konia. 

. 6 Tshumra of Colonel Leake. 

. 9 Colonel r.«ake makes it the 

same distance. 

. 12 Colonel Leake makes it only 
4 hours, but he passed 
a strait near the Kara 
which perhaps short- 
ened the distance. 

. 18 r Said by Bertrandon de la Bro- 

. 4 s cjuiere, in 1432, to be two 
^ days’ journey in a p/ain. 

. 4 Oloucouchela of Lucas. 

. .5 Chaltecamp of Lucas. 
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HOURS. 


17. Tekireyeline 

. 6 

18. Chutaschesrae . 

. 6 

19. Yekuk Minaret 

. 5 

20. Adana 

. 6 

21. Misis 

. 6 

22. Kalkoular 

9 

23. Peias 

. 6 

24. Scanderoon 

. 6 

25. Bellene 

. 3 

26. Kararaontane 

. 3 

27. Antachia 

. 3 

28. Zambachia 

. . 6 

29. Shoul . 

. 6 

30. Medik Kalesi 

. 12 

31. Hadji Kalesi 

. 12 

32. Huma 

. 12 

33. Chamas 

. 12 


The scene of the battle. 


Choquen of Lucas. 

Otter makes it 28 hours from 
Oloiikishla. 

Misis, also, of Otter, the Mop- 
iiestra of the Antonine and 
Jerusalem Itineraries. 

CiMrtecidla of Lucas, Courd- 
koulagni of Otter. 

Bairn of the Antonine and 
Jerusalem Itineraries. 

Alexandria, near the Gulf of 
Issus. 

Bailam of Lucas, and Beilan 
of Otter, who make it the 
same distance, 3 hours.* 

Khan Karamoiit, the Khan 
of Black Myrtle. 

Antioch, on the Orontes. 

Kalaat-el-Medyk — the an- 
cient Apamea. 

Hamah, the Hamath ot 
Scripture. 

Homs, or Hems — the an- 
cient Emesa.\ 


* The Beilan Boghaz, where the Turkish army was de- 
feated by Ibrahim Pasha, was the ancient Syriac Pylae. 
t The monster Heliogabalus was a native of this city. 
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HIS PLAN OF THE BATTLE, 


Facsimile of the Plan drawn hy Captain Ya- 
couh Bey, of the disposition of the two Armies 
at the Battle of Chains, or Homs. 

1 



oooooooooooo 
4 4 

1. The sultan’s army, forming an extended line. 

2. ^ Battalions of Ibrahim Pasha’s army each 

3. j of — thousand men, with 25 pieces of 

cannon. 

4. 4. Cannon and mortars. 

5. 5. Cavalry. 

6. An eminence on which two divisions of re- 
serve were posted by Ibrahim Pasha. 

The divisions 2 and 3 attacked in succession, 
alternately advancing and falling back into their 
former position ; while the sultan’s army kept 
invariably one long-continued line. Then the 
cavalry of Ibrahim having put to the rout those 
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of the sultan, and the mortars throwing bomhs, 
the division 6 descended from the mountain, 
took the sultan’s array in the rear, and totally 
defeated them ; the troops dispersing, and flying 
in every direction, as each individual thought 
wisest and safest. 

In the retreat after this battle, they had to 
contend with more destructive enemies ; — the 
cholera, want of food, and want of water ! The 
daily victims exceeded one thousand ! Captain 
Yacoub calculated the total number at 20,000 ! 

The Return from Syria after the Battle. 

HOURS. 

1. Shoul to Veket Minaret 14 In this day’s inarch multi- 

tudes died oi cholera, &c. 

2. Hastamas . 6 

3. Alep . . .6 

From Aleppo to Antioch he did not recollect 
the road, having been obliged to traverse the 
mountains to avoid the Aleppines, who had re- 
volted against the sultan, and declared in favour 
of Ibrahim.* 

* It was near Chams, or Homs, the Emperor Aurelian 
defeated Zenobia, queen of Palmyra. The following account 



12 THE EMPEROR AURELIAN AND ZENOBIA. 


We had an excellent dinner sent us by Mr. 
Balli, and with the good assistance of himself 
and Captain Yacoub Bey, whose sufferings had 

of the battle will be an amusing contrast to Yacoub’s descrip- 
tion of modern warfare : — 

“ The Emperor Aurelian, after liaving entered Antioch, 
proceeded to Eniisa, the Chams or Homs of the present day. 
Finding the Palmyrene army drawn up before Emisa, 
amounting to about seventy thousand men, consisting of Pal- 
myrenes, and their allies, he opposed to them the Dalmatian 
cavalry, the Moesians, and Pannonians, and the Celtic legions 
of Noricum and Rhcetia, and besides these the choicest of the 
imperial regiment selected man by man, the Mauritanian 
horse, the Tyaneans, the Mesopotamians, the Syrians, the 
Phcenicians, and the Palestinians, all men of acknowledged 
valour ; the Palestinians, besides other arms, wielding clubs 
and staves. 

“ At the commencement of the engagement, the Roman 
cavalry receded, lest the Palmyrenes, who exceeded them in 
number, and were better horsemen, should by some stratagem 
surround the Roman army. But the Palmyrene cavalry pur- 
sued them so fiercely, though their ranks were broken, that 
the event was quite contrary to the expectation of the 
Roman cavalry. For they were pursued by an enemy 
much their superior in strength, and therefore most of 
them fell. The foot had to bear the brunt of the action. Ob- 
serving that the Palmyrenes had broken their ranks when the 
horse commenced their pursuit, they wheeled about, and at- 
tacked them while they were scattered and out of order. 
Upon which many were killed, because the one side fought 
with the usual weapons, while those of Palestine brought 
clubs and staves against coats of mail made of iron and 



THEFT CHARGED ON THE SOLDIERS. 13 


neither affected his appetite nor his spirits, we 
did ample honour to it. 

Monday, Nov. 12. — Milconi made loud com- 
plaints this morning against our lodging and 
fellow-lodgers. My bridle had been stolen, and 
one of the horse coverings. The poor soldiers 
were of course condemned, though upon insuffi- 
cient evidence ; and as several Christians were 
repeatedly passing to and fro, I felt quite as 
disposed to call them the thieves. 

Our breakfast was en gourmand, from a pre- 
sent of wild boar, shot on Mount Taurus, the 
best, as our appetites thought, we had ever 
tasted. We were in duty bound to thank the 
donor, a one-eyed Greek from Alexandria, who 
had lately built himself a smart house in his na- 
tive town of Isbarta. 

Though it rained deluges, we paid him a visit, 
and after pipes,* glykee, rosolio, &c. &c., the 
desert was a bag of medals, among which were 

brass. The Palmyrenes therefore ran away with the utmost 
precipitation, and in their flight trod each otlier to pieces, as 
if the enemy did not make sufficient slaughter ; the field was 
filled with dead men and horses, whilst the few that could es- 
cape took refuge in the city History of Zosimits, page 26. 

* Literally sweets — conserve of roses, and other fruits. 
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THE BLIND SHOPKEEPER. 


many I would willingly have bought, but the 
price demanded was five times their value. 
Notwithstanding, I did subsequently agree to 
take the whole at the sum fixed ; the contract 
was. made — the bag sealed, and to he sent by 
Mr. Balli to Smyrna ; but as usually happens in 
numismatic transactions, our one-eyed friend 
withdrew his pledge, and demanded double the 
sum. There were some medals of inedited 
towns in the collection ; as two or three with 
KPH, Cremna or Cretopolis, and a fine medal 
of Baris, which probably decides that Isbarta 
occupies the site of that city. 

We now paid a visit to the bazaars, and re- 
plenished our stock of sugar and raisins. The 
articles were weighed, and the money was paid, 
before we perceived that the poor man who sold 
them was blind! Seated on his shop-floor, 
habit had taught him to find every article with 
such precision, that no one, without looking at- 
tentively at him, would have suspected his mis- 
fortune. 

The cataracts wei’e not sufficiently formed to 
be operated upon, but I gave the poor fellow 
my address, and invited him to come to Smyrna 
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in the spring, with the consoling prospect of 
being relieved. It is impossible to describe his 
joy and gratitude at this unexpected good news. 
He gladly accepted the invitation, and we left 
him with a countenance beaming with delight. 

I left him with somewhat different feelings, 
having been stung by a wasp, which was thieving 
among the sugar. The weather confined us to 
our chamber all the rest of the day, and I suf- 
fered so much, the hand and arm swellino-, and 
the pain extending up to the shoulder, notwith- 
standing the application of laudanum, sal volatile, 
&c., that I could do little more than watch the 
progress of a portrait made by Mr. Dethier, of 
Captain Yacoub, at the captain’s own pressing 
request ; and in the evening listen to the me- 
lancholy melody of our friends in the adjoining 
chamber. 

It was a wild but mournfully pleasing strain 
of a few notes, repeated without variation, and 
Mr. Dethier thought it might be the air, which 
the Arabs are in the habit of singing every 
evening. It made a strong impression upon me, 
but I as little thought as these poor victims, that 
they were singing their funeral dirge. 
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THEIR SUBSEQUENT FATE. 


In little more than a month after, they were 
all cut off to a man, in the sanguinary battle be- 
tween Ibrahim Pasha and the Grand Vizier 
Reschid Pasha, when the latter was taken pri- 
soner. They deserved a better fate, for they 
fought with the most determined courage ; and 
the Egyptian has little to pride himself upon, as 
the victory was gained by the treachery and de- 
sertion of the Albanian troops, seduced, doubt- 
less, by Egyptian gold. 

Since I wrote this, an excellent article, called 
the “ Crisis in the East,” has appeared in the 
“ Foreign Quarterly Review,” for February last, 
in which the conduct of the Albanian troops 
is very differently represented, and their devotion 
to Reschid Pasha is highly applauded. How- 
ever, what I have said was generally reported 
at Smyrna, and in the Smyrna papers at the 
time. 

The circumstances which compelled me to re- 
quest leave of absence from my duties at that 
place were so afflicting, that I left behind me 
the Moniteur Ottoman and Smyrna papers, with 
many notes on Ibrahim’s invasion of Syria, and 
his successes there and in Anatolia. I shall. 
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therefore, take the liberty of giving some account 
of the two most important battles, from tlio 
“ Foreign Quarterly,” in illustration of my [)()or 
friend Yacoub’s statements. 

THE BATTX.E AT HOMS. 

The Turkish army, under the chief command 
of Hussein Pasha, arrived at Konia in May, 
1832, but did not reach Antioch till July. The 
forces, however, of the Asiatic Pashas, united 
under the chief command of Mehemet Pasha, 
to the number of fifty thousand, mostly irre 
gulars, had taken up their station in the neigh- 
bourhood of a town called Hammah, of con- 
siderable importance from its situation between 
the northern and southern provinces of Syria. 
Here they awaited the arrival of the Turkish 
grand army. No sooner were the Pashas joineil 
by the advanced body of the Turkish regular 
army, than they quitted their encampment at 
Hammah, and descended into the open plains 
that extend on every side round the town of 
Homs. These plains are famous as the scene of 
many a contest. It was on them, in ancient 
times, that Zenobia contended with Aureliau, 
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BATTLE OF HOMS. 


and made her last vigorous efforts against the 
domination of the Romans. This place Ibrahim 
also was approaching, and on the seventh of 
July the conflict took place which decided the 
fate of Syria. 

Tbe actual amount of the Turkish army was 
considerably greater than that of Ibrahim’s, being 
above fifty thousand men, but the number of re- 
gular troops was much less than his, consisting 
of not more than four regiments of infantry, and 
two of cavalry ; in all, between nine and ten 
thousand men. The irregulars charged with im- 
petuosity, but could make no impression upon the 
solid compact masses of Ibrahim’s army. His 
infantry were placed in the centre, and the two 
wings consisted of cavalry. The battle on the 
Turkish side was, in fact, maintained by the re- 
gular troops. It is stated in the Turkish ac- 
counts, that they had advanced by forced marches, 
and had to engage the very day of their arrival. 
At all events, it is certain that the men could 
have had no time to recover from the fatigues of 
a long and rapid march. The battle lasted the 
whole day, and twice the Turkish troops seemed 
to gain the advantage, which they were, however. 



BATTLE OF HOMS. 


unable to maintain. The Asiatic troops, long 
before the battle was over, had ceased to render 
much assistance ; but upon the last charge which 
Ibrahim ordered with his guards, a panic, which 
nowhere spreads faster than in a Turkish army, 
seized upon them all, both regulars and irregu- 
lars, and a pi’ecipitate flight ensued. Night put 
an end to the pursuit, but the slaughter of the 
Turks was very great, and their overthrow com- 
plete. They were, moreover, as if in a hostile 
country, overwhelmed by the natives, &c. who, 
after their defeat, everywhere rose against them, 
and completed the work of destruction, wherever 
it had been left unfinished by the Egyptians. 
From two to three thousand perished in the field, 
and a far greater number in the subsequent 
flight. 

On the 8th of July, Ibrahim advanced upon 
Hammah, and finding it abandoned, took pos- 
session of it. 

The Turks defended Antioch with such deter- 
mined courage, that after a most desperate and 
sanguinary conflict, Ibrahim was obliged to re- 
tire. But the Turks were dying with hunger 

c € 
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BATTLE OF BYLAN BOGHAZ. 


and disease, thoug-h provisions had been brought 
to the port of Scanderoon. 

On the 15th of July he entered Aleppo, the 
inhabitants hailing him as their deliverer ; and 
then went in pursuit of Hussein, and the Turk- 
ish army, which had taken up their position be- 
hind the pass of Bylan Boghaz, the ancient Pylae 
Syriae, situated between the port of Scanderoon 
and the town of Antioch. The Turkish troops 
were ranged along the heights, and artillery was 
posted on all the commanding points : the caval- 
ry were dispersed in different parts of the defile. 
The Egyptians reached the pass on the 28th of 
July, and proceeded to force it on the following 
morning. 

The Turks fought with such determined 
courage, that the Egyptians were repulsed 
in three successive charges, and made but little 
progress during a great portion of the day. 
When, however, by a well directed fire from 
their artillery, they had succeeded in dismount- 
ing some of the Turkish guns, and produced 
confusion in their ranks, Ibrahim sent round his 
guards to endeavour to take the heights on one 
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side, where they were accessible, and made a 
simultaneous charge in front. The manoeuvre 
was completely successful. The Turks, seized 
again with a panic, fled in the greatest disorder, 
leaving their guns, ammunition, &c. and were 
pursued with dreadful slaughter. The loss of the 
Turks, killed, is estimated at thirteen thousand 
men. They were completely dispersed or taken 
prisoners. Some deserted and joined the Egyp- 
tians, and the remaining few made their way as 
they best could to Konia. 

On the 1st of August, Antioch surrendered 
to Ibrahim Pasha, and he became master of all 
Syria. Hussein was recalled, and Reschid 
Pasha, the grand vizier, was invested with his 
powers and dignities. 

Ibrahim, in October, entered Anatolia, and de- 
feating a body of Turks at Erekle, arrived at 
Konia on the first of November. 

The Turkish army under Reschid Pasha ar- 
rived at Aksher, from whence, in the middle of 
December, he advanced with the main body, and 
after innumerable difficulties and dreadful suffer- 
ings, his troops arrived near Konia the 20th of 
December. On the following day the battle 
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ADVANCE TO KUTAIEH. 


took place, which terminated in the complete 
annihilation of the sultan’s army, and the cap- 
ture of the grand vizier himself. 

In the first week of February, 1833, Ibrahim 
had advanced to Kutaieh, solely as he pretend- 
ed, for the greater convenience which it afford- 
ed in the supply of provisions and of wood for 
the army. It was during his residence here, that 
the sultan acceded to the demands of the Egyp- 
tian, appointing him Pasha of Abyssinia and 
Djidda, and governor of the Holy Cities of 
Mecca and Medina ; and to that of Mehemet 
Ali, Pasha of Egypt and Candia, was added the 
pashalick of Syria. The government of Adana 
was subsequently added. In the month of May, 
Ibrahim left Kutaieh and began his retrograde 
march. 



CHAPTER II. 


Leave Isbarta — Ancient vestiges — Arrive at Aglason — River 
of Sagalassiis — Course of the Dudeu, the Catarractes — The 
position corrected of the Cestrus and Eurymedon — Archbi- 
shop of Pisidia’s information — Ruins of Sagalassus — Pe- 
ripteri temple — Porticoes — Gymnasium — Church of Saga- 
lassus — Theatre — Miss my companions — The wild boar — 
Tombs — The Oda bashi’s conjecture on the diazon of the 
theatre — The camel and its medicinal and moral qualities — 
Siege of Sagalassus by Alexander — Macedonian phalanx — 
Bishops of Sagalassus. 

Tuesday Nov. 18 — The weather brightened this 
morning, and having paid visits to Mr. Balli, his 
brother, and our one-eyed friend, and compelled 
to take pipes and rackee, and sweets and coffee at 
all, we prepared to set out for Aglason ; but 
previously visited, en Hakim, a Greek family, 
in which Kyriacos took a lively interest, to see a 
poor girl who had lost the sight of one eye. It 
was occasioned by the puncture of a needle ; the 
pupil destroyed, and of course no cure. 



l2't RUINS ON THE MOUNTAIN. 

Perhaps I am noticing an eventful period in 
the future fortunes of Kyriacos, for the poor girl 
had beautiful sisters with both eyes sound ; the 
family respectable and wealthy ; and Kyriacos 
declared the only places, to find a wife, were Is- 
barta and Koula. 

We left our friends of the barrack, and mount- 
ed our horses at eleven o’clock. The recollec- 
tion of my snow adventures in 1826 were so 
lively, that we determined on the present occa- 
sion to be more prudent, and not to run the risk 
of being buried in the snows of Mount Taurus, 
for the sake of saving an hour or two of distance ; 
and accordingly set out to take the longer but 
safer road, of eight hours, by the plain. So many 
people were on their way for the bazaar at Isbar- 
ta to-morrow, that being assured there was no 
snow, we again took the shorter road. 

At ten minutes before twelve, when travers- 
ing the bed of the river, wdth the high calcareous 
mountain on the right, we saw on the summit 
two arched entrances partly broken off, as if the 
mountain, or part of it, had been rent away ; 
and being (juite perpendicular, if not overhanging 
the ravine, it evidently had been so. 1 was, 
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therefore, not deceived in my first journey, when 
I fancied I saw considerable remains, though 
attributing them subsequently to nature, as at 
Dopos Kalesi, 

“ The rocky summit, split and rent, 

Formed turret, dome, or minaret.” 


But connecting these actual remains with those 
of the ancient bridge and walls, crossing the tor- 
rent-bed, and the fragments of columns, it is 
quite certain that some town must have occupied 
the lofty site of the mountaih on the right. The 
road from Isbarta by the plain, must pass behind 
this mountain, that is, on the ivest ; and, very 
probably, had we taken that route, we should 
have discovered more important ruins. 

There is such an extraordinary variety of 
rocks, to say nothing of the moreextraordinary di- 
rection of their strata, calcareous, sandstone, white 
marble, and several kinds of volcanic stone, be- 
sides the green mineral which I found on my 
first journey, probably g’/ycorae, — that a geologist 
would have a wide field for research, and a still 
wider for conjecture, as to the causes of these 
eon trad ictorv formations. 
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INSCRIPTION. 


Having crossed and re-crossed, and traversed 
the bed of the river so frequently, we see no 
more of it as we come to the foot of the memo- 
rable hill usually covered with snow. It rises in 
two sources near this spot, and flowing down to 
the town of Isbarta, is subsequently absorbed by 
the thirsty plain, unless, like so many other rivers 
in this country, it then takes a subterranean 
course. 

We found here the inscription on the column 
which I had seen in my first journey, and which, 
as restored by the kindness of Colonel Leake, is 
a dedication to the emperors, Septimus Severus, 
and Caracalla. 


AovKib) (SeirTt) 

^u(i) (^lovripto^ 

ivaefBei ( Tlcpri) 
vaKi Kai (MapKw) 
AvpijXiw (Avt&ivei) 
vu) Se(3a<y (roie pe) 
■yicTTOic A (^paf3iKOig) 
ASia/3»|viKo (ic IlapSt 
Koic 


aXojv 
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Lucio Septimo Severe Pio Pertinaci et 
Marco Aurelio Antonino, Augustis, niaximis, 
Arabicis, Adiabenicis, Parthicis. 

Having copied the inscription, we soon began 
to ascend the mountain ; and seeing it now, 
naked, without snow, I was astonished that 
we could ever have reached the summit ; so full 
of rocks and enormous chasms, deep enough to 
cover twenty horses, but in 1826 presenting one 
smooth, uniform surface. 

Great cause, indeed, had we for gratitude to 
the preserving mercy of God, for no hand but 
his could have guided us safely to the summit. 
It was extremely difficult to ascend even to day, 
and a work of considerable time ; — how much 
more fearful when covered with snow ! 

Descending by the long and difficult descent 
on the other side, we sent the horses on to 
Aglason ; and Kyriacos preferred to accompany 
them, while Mr. Dethier and I mounted to the 
terrace, on which stand the ruins of Sagalassus ; 
and having taken a hasty view of them, especially 
the theatre, descended by the steep, stony hill of 
the Acropolis, 



THE lUVEU CESTUUS. 

On our way, we discovered the platform either 
of a mausoleum or small temple, with the trunk 
of a finely-executed statue. Though nearly dark, 
we found our way to the village of Aglason, and 
were soon comfortably seated in a capital oda, 
with numerous Turks around us, ready to give 
us all the Information in their power. 

The river of Aglason, or rather Sagalassus, 
the ancient Cestrus, rises very near the road by 
which we descended before reaching the ruins, 
and is called, in Turkish, by a word which sig- 
nifies “ the Greek daughter.” We were assured 
that this river flows down to Adalia, and that 
six or eight hours from Adalia there is a lake, 
out of which issues a river, which falls down a 
considerable height, and afterwards passes by a 
bridge of forty arches, (probably an aqueduct,) 
and is then called the Duden Sou, down to 
Adalia. 

It is evident, by this account, that the river 
of Sagalassus, and the Duden Sou, are different 
streams. The Duden is clearly the Catarractes ; 
and this fall from a considerable height, independ- 
ently of its subsequent fall over the cliff into the 
sea, puts it beyond doubt ; and as its source is 
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from the lake, it explains, what would otherwise 
be difficult, how the Cestrus, or river of Saga- 
lassus, should have its sources to the west or 
north-west of the Duden, and yet fall into the 
sea considerably to the east of it. 

When Lucas came from Sousou, after three 
hours he ascended the mountains of Ustanaasi, 
then descended into a plain, then reascended by 
a magnificent road of white marble, and found 
ruins of an immense fortress, with two large 
gates ; after which immense ruins on the slope 
of the mountain as descending into the plain, 
which descent was above an hour and a half, 
and the ruins all the way. This mountain 
he calls Chenet ; the plain below, Bilieri Ovasi. 
One hour and a half after entering this plain, 
which was watered by the Duden, he conacked 
near the river. This river, at a little dis- 
tance from hence, is lost at the foot of a rock 
escarpie, and does not appear again till five or 
six leagues from thence ; then, after a short dis- 
tance, again passes underground, and thence to 
Satalia. 

As Lucas’s conac, near the Duden, must lia> e 
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CORRECTION IN THE POSITION 


been eight hours from Sousou, he was evidently 
below, or to the south of, the place where it is 
said to issue out of the lake, and which, being 
behind the mountain, of course he did not see. 
But where it subsequently becomes subterranean, 
and from which it takes its name of Duden, it is 
difficult to say ; for by General Koehler's route 
the river was in sight all the way from Adalia 
to the ruins of Termessus, the same which Lucas 
describes before he came to the Duden. 

It is therefore probable, it was subterranean 
in its previous course, before it re-issues from the 
lake j and if so, the stream seen by General 
Koehler at Karabunarkeuy may be the Duden, 
and its subterranean course between that place 
and the lake. I would not venture positively to 
connect it with the river near Tshaltigtshi, but it 
is possible that they may be identified. 

In all the maps hitherto, the sources of the 
rivers Catarractes, Cestrus, and Eurymedon, 
have been placed much too far to the eastward, 
which is corrected by the discovery of the po- 
sition of Sagalassus, and the sources of the Ces- 
trus ; for as the sources of the Eurymedon are 
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said by Strabo to be not far from those of the 
Cestrus, or at least the rivers were near each 
other, because both are said to fall from the moun- 
tains of Selge into the Pamphylian sea, the source 
of the Eurymedon has now been placed rather 
in a westerly than eastern direction. This would 
not be much removed from the sources of a 
river of which the Archbishop of Pisidia gave 
me the following account. 

“ About two hours and a half (or three hours) 
from Isbarta, towards the east, (or south-east,) 
is the villasre of Sav, where is the source of a river 
called the Sav-sou. Five hours and half beyond, 
and still towards the east (soutli-east,) is the vil- 
lage of Pavli, (St. Paul,) and here the river, 
which had continued its course so far, is lost in 
the mountains ; that is becomes subterranean, and 
it is not a<>'ain visible till after twenty-five hours, 
when it re-issues from the mountains and passes 
close by considerable ruins, at seven hours above 
Eski Satalia, near which place it falls into the 
sea, having son)etinie previously divided into 
two considerable streams.” 

Xow though the subterranean course of twen- 
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ty-five hours is extraordinary, and it would he 
rather too much to identify it with the Euryme- 
don, yet the archbishop, who has been in the con- 
stant habit of travelling every year from Alaya, 
the limits of his diocese, up to Isbarta, assured 
me positively, there are no other rivers whatever 
on the road, that is, after the streams which have 
their sestuary near Eski Adalia. (Side.) 

The considerable ruins which he speaks of 
as seven hours above Eski Adalia, would be those 
of Pednelissus or Aspendus, though the latter 
was only six or eight miles from the sea. The 
two streams seem to account for the river be- 
tween the Eurymedon and the Melas not being 
named by Strabo ; if it was only a branch of the 
Eurymedon it was unnecessary. 

The account w’hich the archbishop had the 
kindness to give as to the extent of his diocese, 
was interesting, and will be noticed hereafter. 

Our kind friends of the oda gave us much in- 
teresting information about the ruins of a city, 
said to resemble in position, those of Sagalassus, 
but more extensive, at the distance of five hours, 
and as there is a village called Debre, (Devre) 
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only three hours from Aglason, we determined 
to take a guide and go thither to-morrow, in the 
confident assurance that it must he Selge. 

This city of which the discovery, according to 
Colonel Leake, “ would be the most interesting 
in this part of the country,” was celebrated ac- 
cording to Strabo, for the styra.v tree, and the 
resinous gum which it produced. There was 
also a peculiar species of Iris, called the SfXyiKi? 
loiq, from which an ointment was made. 

The villagers could give us no account of the 
styrax tree, but we were assured, that iris of 
three colours are found at the village near which 
we hoped to find the ruins of Selge. We were 
also told that there is a small plain with olives 
and vines, corresponding exactly with the de- 
scription of Strabo. 

JVednesday Nov. 14. — We rose at an early 
hour, intending to take a view of the ruins of Sa- 
galassus, and afterwards to proceed to the village 
of Debr^, near which is the supposed site of Selge. 
We rode to the foot of the acropolis, sending 
back our horses, and while Mr. Dethier sketched 
the statue we had discovered yesterday, Kyriacos 
and I ascended to the site of the temple near the 
VOL. II. u 
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acropolis. Before we arrived there, I observed 
a wall with polygon stones, much anterior, of 
course, to most of the ruins, which seem to be 
principally Roman. 

The ground plan of the temple is perfect, and 
though the columns are thrown down, the exact 
position of each can be clearly made out. It 
was of that kind called peripteri, the order Co- 
rinthian. The cell was sixty-two feet six inches 
long, by thirty-one feet six inches wide. Breadth 
from the cell, of the flanks on which the side co- 
lumns were placed, eight feet and a half. On each 
of the flanks were nine columns, eight feet and 
a half distant from each other. The pronaos 
had only four columns, and the same number in 
the posticus. The columns, which are fluted, are 
three feet in diameter. 

This temple exactly resembles the temple at 
Euromus, which was also a temple of the perip- 
teri kind. The cell was only fifty-one feet long, 
and twenty-eight feet wide. The breadth of the 
flanks from the cell five feet ; the columns four 
feet distant from each other ; the same number 
of columns exactly in both ; the diameter of 
the columns two feet two \r\ches, Jluted. Before 
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the pronaos, a flight of steps or staircase. This 
does not exist in the temple at Sagalassus, but in 
front, when going from this temple towards the 
acropolis, is a large heap of fragments, the pro- 
bable site of another temple, the columns also 
fluted, but only two feet in diameter. Part of 
the ground-plan remains. 

The acropolis rises near this, a conical hill of 
considerable height, separated by a narrow ra- 
vine from the last-mentioned ruins ; and having 
the sides covered with sarcophagi and sepulchral 
marbles, many of both, with inscriptions and 
figures in bas relief. 

Returning to the last ruins, a portico runs 
towards the mountain, or north, nearly three 
hundred feet long, and about twenty-seven wide. 
To this succeeds a pavement filled with pedestals, 
&c., and beyond, on the right, are the remains of 
an extensive edifice, more oblong than square, 
the walls composed of enormous blocks ; and in 
the centre two very large arches, as if the sou- 
terrain of a building above them. On the north- 
ern wall was sculptured a large circidar shield. 
Could this have been a gymnasium ? 

Nearly close to this building is another, with 

n 
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a circular wall, and places for beams, like that 
at Yalobatch, and like that probably a portico of 
the kind called sigma. The front is straight, with 
a square doorway in the centre. If the circular 
end had not been perpendicular, I should have 
taken it for an Odeon. 

Above, or more to the north, is another square 
paved inclosure, full of pedestals, capitals, &c. 
beyond which, are foundations and two walls, 
evidently belonging to another immense build- 
ing, probably another temple. Here, on frag- 
ments belonging to the frieze, are two bas reliefs 
of females, holding a garland, sculptured with 
great spirit. The walls which stand are north 
and south, but they form a very small proportion 
of the whole building, which extended principally 
towards the east. Several doorways on the south 
side are still visible, of small size, a few feet 
above the ground. 

The street now takes a direction towards the 
west, and the terrace is edged by the remains of 
a massy wall. Beyond this succeeds an immense 
heap of sculptured stones and other walls, and 
nearly at the north-west extremity are the re- 
mains of a very ancient Cliristia.i temple. In 
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my first visit I doubted its being so, but there 
is abundant evidence to prove it. 

It is constructed of large blocks of marble ; 
the architecture of the richest style, the columns 
fluted with Corinthian capitals, and two feet in 
diameter. 

The building stands east and west. The total 
length about one hundred and sixty feet ; the 
breadth of the nave about seventy-five. The 
bema is not circular, but angular, the breadth as 
the nave seventy-five feet and the depth twenty- 
one. Between the bema and the nave is a tran- 
sept extending sixteen feet on either side be- 
yond the nave, making the entire breadth of this 
part about a hundred and seven feet. From each 
of these sides a doorway opened, into what was 
probably a side portico with pillars. There were 
three gates or doors at the great entrance, the 
centre one, as usual, very large. The por- 
tico, or pronaos was twenty-seven feet long, and 
beyond this, the walls were still extended on 
either side. From the number of columns lying 
in all directions, some fluted, others plain, it is 
possible there was a nave and side-aisles, but 
chere are no foundations to support the conjee- 
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ture, and the columns may have belonged to the 
front and side colonnades. On the upper part 
of the walls, which are standing on the north- 
eastern end, are a number of small figures, for 
the most part grotesque, as masks, &c., but ex- 
ecuted in a very spirited style. A large cross is 
cut deep into one of the blocks of the principal 
entrance. 

Beyond the church on the we^st side, at the dis- 
trance of about one hundred feet, is a large heap 
of enormous stones belonging to either a circu- 
lar or semicircular edifice ; that which remains of 
the circle being towards the west, not the east, as 
a bema. There is little doubt that it was circu- 
lar, and elevated on a basement with steps to 
ascend to it. 

If there had been one on the other side, but 
I saw no remains, the church with those addi- 
tions would have resembled the supposed church 
of St. John at Pergaraus, supposing they had 
been carried to the same height. The diameter 
does not appear to have been more than fifteen 
feet. If a conjecture as to its destination may be 
hazarded, I should take it for a baptistery. 

We had appointed the theatre as the place of 
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rendezvous ; but I had spent so much time in 
measuring' the church, that on arriving at the 
theatre, my friends were neither in sight, nor 
within the reach of my voice, though, mounted 
on one of the highest seats of the theatre, I 
strained it to the utmost. 

I have remarked in my former visit the admi- 
rable state of preservation in which the theatre 
still exists. So much of the proscenium is stand- 
ing, that the entire plan may be perfectly made 
out ; and the diazoma or corridor is so well pre- 
served, that I walked nearly all round it — not, I 
confess, without some apprehension of breaking 
in upon the retirement of a wolf or a hysena. 

“ The theatre most strongly attracted our at- 
tention, being in a state of preservation superior 
even to those of Laodicea and Hierapolis. I 
could almost fancy the crowds of ancient days 
rushing in at the different portals, and impa- 
tiently taking their places. The seats, forty in 
number, were almost as perfect as if still in use ; 
and a considerable portion of the proscenium and 
entrance was nearly as perfect. 

“ The orchestra was covered with snow, as well 
as a large heap of stones close to the proscenium. 
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Among- those covered, we saw a good deal of 
architectural ornament of excellent execution, 
but neither has relief nor inscription. We had 
no means of ascertaining the external diameter ; 
but the interior must be about ninety feet, 
as the pulpitum of the proscenium was above 
eighty-six. In the pulpitum was a centre door, 
fifteen feet high and nine wide, and two smaller 
doors on either side, of which, the nearest was 
eleven feet high, and nine wide, but the most re- 
mote, near the ends of the cavea, only five, 
including one of the door-posts. The dis- 
tance between the pulpitum and the scene was 
eighteen feet. From the doors of the pulpitum 
were four steps to descend into the orchestra. 
The dramatis personse were a solitary fox and 
a covey of red-legged partridges.” * 

It was now evident my friends had returned to 
the village ; I followed the proposed road by the 
side of the mountain, in the hope of finding them, 
but without success, and then descended by a 
very <lifficult and fatiguing steep, for road there 
was none, to the river, and thence to Aglason, 
where I found my companions already arrived, 

• First Jouinp\, p. 14*2. 
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and in great distress about me, having searched 
and halloed, and fired shot after shot, to no effect. 
This will of itself convey a good idea of the ex- 
tent of the ruins of Sagalassus, for I neither 
heard voice nor gun. 

My apprehensions, while in the dark, vaulted 
passage of the corridor, were not altogether fan- 
ciful. Mr. Dethier heard a rustling in a thicket 
near him, and had the agreeable sight instantly 
after of a wild boar within six feet of him ; the 
long, curved, ivory tusks, displayed with full 
effect upon the black bristly coat. 

Fortunately, the wild boar, unless attacked, 
does not alter his line of march ; and therefore, 
though Mr. Dethier was so near him, he only 
gave a horrible grunt, and then moved on. 
Mr. D.’s gun was only loaded with small shot, 
and therefore, though he fired when the animal 
was at a respectable distance, it was, of course, 
without any other effect than to put Kyriacos, 
who was some way in advance, upon his guard. 

Scarcely was the gun discharged, and Kyria- 
cos had heard the caution — “ Le sanglier a 
vous — sauvez-vous — the wild boar is upon you — 
save yourself” — when the ferocious-looking mon- 
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ster passed close by him ; but very quietly, and 
without deigning to notice him. 

The horses and baggage, palank and paplo- 
mas, were all ready for departing to Devrfe ; 
but the man who undertook to be our guide 
suddenly disappeared, and another demanding 
fifty piastres, with the assertion that the village 
was five hours oflf instead of three, we abandoned 
the journey till the morrow, probably to the 
satisfaction of the whole party, as ne were 
already sufficiently fatigued. 

Reverting now to the ruins of the city, Strabo 
correctly describes it as walled, niyiiCovra, withthe 
mountains ; and it is easy to imagine that Alex- 
ander must have had a difficult task in the siege. 
The acropolis is lofty and strong ; the emplace- 
ment of the city is very extensive, the principal 
part of it, forming two streets at right angles, of 
great length. Not sufficiently acquainted with 
ancient architecture, it was imposssible for me to 
make out the original appropriation of half the 
ruins, of which the foundations and immense 
heaps of materials remain. But the Corinthian 
order prevailed nearly throughout the whole, the 
church not excepted. 
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The most ancient remains are the polygon 
wall, and part of another of the same kind, on 
the descent from behind the theatre down into 
the valley. These are probably vestiges of the 
days of Alexander. 

The places of burial are innumerable — sarco- 
phagi lie about in every direction, not only all 
around the acropolis, but at considerable dis- 
tances from it. Almost the whole had been 
violated, notwithstanding the fearful interdic- 
tions with which sepulchral inscriptions usually 
abound, and tlieir covers lie beside them, either 
broken or entire. 

The circularly arched recesses for the urns 
in the mountain-side were nearly as numerous. 
Many are rent away by the falling of large frag- 
ments of rock, and some are placed so high, as 
almost to require a telescope to see them. A 
great many are ornamented with garlands and the 
caput bovis ; others with simply a circular wreath 
or crown — the emblem of that crown of ever- 
lasting life, the reward of fidelity tinto death. 

In some that are high up, there arc three or 
more circular recesses, as a family burial-place, 
and inscri])tions were originally on most, though 
now ilh'gible. 
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The vievr, from the terrace or street of the 
acropolis, of the plain helow, and of the moun- 
tains beyond, is magnificent in the extreme. 
The distant mountains rise like the countless 
waves of the sea agitated by a violent tempest ; 
and if accurately delineated, would not be cre- 
dited : the most distant ridge is covered with 
snow. 

The theatre, though not large, would probably 
contain six thousand persons. Our host of the 
oda expressed his wonder at the long vaulted 
gallery which forms the d'iazon ; and after many 
a vain conjecture, decided at last that it was most 
probably meant as a place for the camels to be 
d Tabri du soleil. 

He had been skinning a camel, and probably 
the brilliant idea had its origin from thence. The 
poor animal, after a long and weary day’s work, 
had fallen and broken its thigh, and the cara- 
vanji was obliged to kill it. We coveted a steak, 
but arrived too late.* 

• Ue Camelina — -Quse palatoruin lubido ? Arabes abstinent 
suilla, quani tot populorum consensus et sensus suavissiraam 
et saluberrimam probant; camelorum autem caines avide lur- 
cantur, quas apud nos gustaret nemo, nisi corpore simul et 
anirao, ut cum Galeno loquar, la/UT/XwSijc . — Groiiovii Thestmr. 
vol. 9. lib. iii. cap. 9. 
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Having a grateful recollection of the kind 
manner in which we were received on my former 
journey, I went in search of the house, which 
was in a different part of the village ; but the 
dogs are so much less civil to strangers than their 
masters, that I was glad to return before I had 
reached half way. 

An ancient cross on astone was an evidence, that 
in other and better times there had been, probably, 
more than one church ; but, perhaps, there were 
not many more zealous (though mistaken) wor- 
shippers, than some of the followers of Mahomet. 
Our host, about five o’clock, while we were in 
loud, if not noisy conversation, took down the 
skin of some wild animal, and spreading it as his 

But in justice to the camel, 1 must give another extract 
from Mr, Robert Lovell’s (of Oxford) Panzoologicominera- 
logia, page "J6. 

Galen, Aristotle, and Pliny say, both their milk and flesh 
are of the sweelest. The fat of the haunch, the blood, the brain, 
the teeth, the gall, the tail, are all extolled by Lovell as me- 
dicinal. This is not the place to particularize, but 1 cannot 
omit one important property : — “ One that is poisoned being 
put into the belly of a camel newly killed, is helped thereby, 
the heat thereof dissolving the poison, and sfrengthening the 
spirits.” 1 conclude with the camel’s moral character. “ They 
are revengeful, ducible, love tmisic, are bashful, and compas- 
sionate.” 
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carpet of prayer, deliberately performed bis de- 
votions in the midst of us. Alas ! how ought we 
to blush ! * 

Sagalassus, otherwise called Selgessus, was one 
of the most important cities, and most fertile dis- 
tricts in Pisidia. It is described by Strabo as being 
within Taurus, near Milyas, which district ex- 
tended northward as far as those of Sagalassus 
and Apamea. Artemidorus, as quoted by Strabo, 
places Sagalassus the second in bis list of cities of 
Pisidia, the first being Selge. 

The siege by Alexander is thus described. 

“ He went and encamped before Sagalassus, 
which is a strong place, and was well provided 
with the flower of their forces for its defence ; 
for though all the Pisidians are warlike and 
brave, yet the Sagalassenses are esteemed the 
stoutest of them all. 

• In niy first visit, a l urk sold me a large brass cross ol 
ancient date, with the usual legend XP2 NIKA, “ Christ con- 
quers.’’ Oh, may the hour speedily arrive, when all the po- 
pulation of this interesting spot, without the aid of letters on 
a brass cross to recall their obligations to Him who died to 
save them from the errors of a false religion and the corruptions 
of a new one, shall unite in ascribing “ thanks to God who 
giveth us the victory, through onr Lord Jesus Christ'” 
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“ These being reinforced with troops from 
the Telmessians, their allies, and having more 
confidence in their own courage than in their 
walls, had drawn up their army on a neighbour- 
ing bill — a hill in advance of their town ; and 
by reason of the advantage they had of the 
ground, they repulsed the light -armed forces 
Alexander had sent against them. 

“ However, the Agrians * made an obstinate 
resistance, and seemed to be encouraged by the 

' It appears from the Tactics of .-Elian, that Alexander’s 
forces consisted of Hypaspistae, (targetiers,) archers, and 
Agrians ; the Agrians were light-armed troops, who “ in all 
attempts of speed were employed by -Alexander, and served 
tlie purpose by reason of their lightness." They were foot 
soldiers, and armed only with darts. These were slender 
pieces of wood, about three feet long, armed at one end w'ith 
a head of iron with a sharp point, to the end to pierce what- 
soever it should fall upon. About the middle of these darts 
they fastened a thong, which was called ayKvXov, wherein, 
inserting their fore-finger, they lanced the dart with more fa- 
cility. 

“ The Hypaspistre were a description of force between the 
heavy armed and the light : their arms, a target and spear. 

“ The Macedonian phalanx is armed with target and pike : 
the target of brass, and somewhat hollow, and being eight 
handfulls in diameter, about two feet.’’ 

-As we have already had occasion to allude to the modern 
tactics of Ibrahim Pasha and the Turks, it may be amusing 
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approach of the Macedonian phalanx and the 
king’s presence, whom they beheld before the 
colours. 

to contrast it with the description of the Macedonian phalanx 
from the same old translation of jElian : 

“ The Macedonian phalanx hath of enemies beene thoughte 
unresistible, by reason of the manner of embattling. For the 
souldier with his armes standeth in close order, or shutting, 
when he is ready for fight, occupying two cubits of ground. 
And the length of his pike is sixteen cubits according to the 
first institution, but in truth it ought to be fourteen cubits ; 
whereof the space betwixt the hands in charging taketh up 
two cubits, the other twelve lye out from the fronte of the bat- 
tle. Those in the second ranke, tliat stand next to their 
leaders, (loosing foure cubits in the phalange,) have their 
pikes reaching over the first ranke ten cubits. Those of the 
third ranke, eight cubits; of the fourth ranke, six cubits: of 
the fifth, four cubits ; of the sixth, two cubits. 

“ The pikes of the others behind cannot attaine to the first 
ranke. And seeing five or six pikes are charged over the 
first ranke, they present a fearful sight to the enemy, and 
double the strength of the souldier, standing fortified, as it 
were, with five or six pikes, and seconded with a man’s force 
at his backe. Moreover, they that are placed after the sixth 
ranke, albeit they push not with their pikes, yet thrusting on 
with the weight of their bodies, to enforce the strength and 
power of the phalange, and leave no hope for the file-leaders 
to flee, or shift away.” * 

I have another motive for giving this extract, and that is, to 


* Tactics of CElian, page 8.5. 
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“ The soldiers laboured under great difficul- 
ties while they forced their way up the hill ; but 
as soon as they had got a little firmer footing, 
they easily dispersed the multitude of moun- 
taineers that were but half armed. 

“ There fell in this action, of the Macedonians, 
Cleander, who was a captain, and about twenty 
private men ; of the barbarians, four hundred 
were slain ; the rest saved themselves by flight, 
and their knowledge of the country. The king 
pursued them as fast as troops encumbered with 

illustrate and vindicate the scriptural account of the spear of 
Goliath ; “ And the staff of his spear was like a weaver’s beam, 
and his spear’s head weighed six hundred shekels of iron.’’ * 
The Macedonian pike was sixteen cubits, and not to be less 
than fourteen cubits ; that is, from twenty-four to twenty-six 
feet long, and which must surely appear quite as incredible to 
modern notions as the spear of the champion of Gath. 

How Alexander was himself armed, we are also told in the 
notes upon iElian, from Plutarch : “ He had a Sicilian cassock 
gyrded upon a double linen curace, the spoile of Issus ; his 
headpiece was of iron, shining like pure silver, the work of 
Theophilus ; about his neck was an iron gorget besette with 
precious stones. A sword bee had of wonderful temper and 
lightnesse, the gift of the Citiean king. Hee w'ore a bandricke 
of prowder worke then the rest of his armour, the work of the 
elder Elicon, and tlie honour of the Rhodian city.” (page 17,) 

* 1 Sam. XV ii. 7. 
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arms possibly could, and at the same time made 
himself master of their town.” * 

The consul Manlius did not attack the city, 
but, by ravaging their territory, compelled the 
Sagalassians to come to terms. They submitted 
to a contribution of fifty talents, twenty thousand 
medimni of wheat, and the same quantity of 
barley. 

In the ecclesiastical Notitise, Sagalassus holds 
the second place among the cities of Pisidia, An- 
tioch being the first. 

The Oriens Christianus gives the following 
names as Bishops of Sagalassus. 

Jovius. 

Fonteianus. 

Theodosius. 

Leo (in the synod under Pope John VIII.) 

* Franshemius’s Supplement to Quintus Curtins, vol. i. 
page 144. 
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Leave Aglasoii — Village of Issarkeuy and castle — Descent 
through a pine forest — Lose our way, but with a Turcoman 
guide arrive at Debr^ — Turkish stocking-knitters — Mr. 
Detheir’s necromancy — Village of Germ^ — Ascent to the 
Acropolis — Ruins — Theatre — Temples — Porticoes — Con- 
jectures on the ancient name— whether Cremna or Selge. 


Thursday, Nov, 15. — We left Aglason at a quar- 
ter before nine ; and not being disposed to pay 
fifty piastres for a guide, we trusted to our own 
sagacity. Having passed through the plain, or 
rather valley, we crossed the Cestrus, at half-past 
nine, by a bridge, on which was a large column 
with an inscription ; with a little attention it 
might have been read, but we were so anxious 
for the discovery of Selge, that every thing else 
was of minor importance. 

At ten o’clock we quitted the plain and the 
river, which runs down a bogaz at the left, and 

E 2 
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ascended the mountain. The road was horribly 
craggy, but ornamented by balsam trees, juniper, 
and valonea. At half-past ten, we were in a 
little plain elevated between the mountains : 
here we observed, in the small dry bed of a 
stream, a quantity of minute black grains, or sand, 
resembling manaccanite. Our course south- 
east. 

Having passed through hills magnificently 
clothed with pines, we came to another plain, or 
plateau, at half-past eleven. Here was a village 
called Assar Keuy, or Issar Keuy, for they told 
us there was a castle on the mountain behind the 
village. We remained here till a quarter before 
twelve, endeavouring to prevail on some of the 
villagers to conduct us to Debre. 

A man engaged to do it, but retracted his 
promise ; and we again set out alone, with, as 
we imagined, ample directions for the road, and 
the assurance that Debre was only distant two 
hours. Our course was south by west till a 
quarter past twelve, when, quitting the plain, we 
entered a bogaz, or gorge, between high precipi- 
tous mountains. 

The bogaz soon expanded into a narrow valley 
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or ravine, and the road led along the mountain 
side. Nothing could exceed the grandeur and 
beauty of this road. Both sides of the ravine 
were covered with wood- — pines, valonea, ilex, 
arbutus, myrtle, &c. — with the steep, naked 
mountain peaks towering above on either side. 
In front, a succession of ridges of mountains, 
range after range, the most distant covered with 
snow. 

We descended to a great depth in this ravine, 
seeing, on the right, a curious rock overhanging 
at a great elevation the ravine, and which exactly 
resembled a mitred bishop on his throne. Below 
this we passed what in another season would be 
the source of a Catarractes, flowing down the 
steep side of the mountain, and forming a small 
stream in the valley. 

We were now in a pine forest, with trees of 
prodigious size and height ; multitudes running 
up straight enough and high enough to serve for 
a main-mast of a first-rate ship. Hundreds of 
these enormous trees lay about, in all directions, 
torn up by the roots, a terrible evidence of the 
hurricanes that must sweep along this ravine. 

Very low down in the valley, for we were 
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still descending, we found the wild olive, myrtle, 
picro daphne, (laurel rose,) planes, and numerous 
other trees ; among these a very common one 
resembled the pomegranate, but with smaller 
leaf, more narrow and pointed, and with straight 
branches. If the leaf had more resembled the 
quince, we should have taken it for the styrax, 
for the branches were strong enough for arrows, 
though not long enough for javelins. 

Most of the pines had incisions in the bark for 
the turpentine to distil, and quantities of it were 
in a hardened, coagulated state upon the trees, 
and we subsequently saw large heaps at our 
conac, which is sent to Smyrna, &c. for sale. 

Our road became very difficult at this depth 
of the valley, which descended still to a vastly 
greater depth, when we providentially met a man 
driving some asses loaded with wood, who gave 
us the uncomfortable news that we had taken a 
wrong road, and instead of arriving at Debr^, as 
we hoped to do in a few minutes, we had still 
above an hour to go. The man, a Turcoman, 
very kindly consented to be our conducteur to 
the village, though not in his road ; and we had 
great reason for gratitude to God, who had sent 
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liim SO opportunely, for we were subsequently 
told, that the road we had quitted in the valley, 
g'oes on Avithout termination even to Adalia, 
eighteen hours below, without a single house to 
shelter in all the way. 

Leaving the ravine, we now ascended the hill 
on the right, or in a southern direction, and, at 
two o’clock, had recovered our way in a tolerably 
good road. The scenery we now passed through 
was still of the most strikingly magnificent cha- 
racter. 

On a rock, rising out of a valley on the left, 
wooded on all sides, was a castle called Chackall 
Kalesi. I looked at it with the telescope, and 
saw it was built with large unceinented stones ; 
but one side seemed to be crenellated. 

In a valley almost at right angles with the one 
we quitted, must run the Cestrus, — the ranges of 
mountains beyond and parallel to it, in endless 
succession, till lost in snow. 

As we approached the village, a high moun- 
tain rose on the right, having a large plateau on 
the summit. Our guide assured us that the ruins 
we were in pursuit of were on this mountain ; 
but as it was very near the village, instead of 
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one hour and a half, as we had been told at 
Aglason, and as not a single cut stone was to be 
seen in the cemetery or houses of Debre as we 
entered it, we began to feel apprehension that 
we had either been altogether misinformed, as in 
our ride to Besh-sher, or that the ruins were 
still at a distance. 

It was three o’clock when we arrived at De- 
bre, having been six and a half hours on the road, 
instead of three, as we had been informed before 
setting out. To our dismay, as we entered the 
oda, we were told by all around us, that no ruins 
were on the mountain nor near it, and we were 
regretting bitterly our loss of time and labour, 
when an old chasseur, who came in, cheered us 
again with the assurance that there really were 
considerable ruins in the mountain at an hour 
and a half from hence, and promised to conduct 
us thither to-morrow. 

His son, also a chasseur, who had killed a 
chamois, or wild goat, of which the skin was 
displayed in the oda, gave us more circumstan- 
tial information. According to him, there was a 
theatre, and a place where the princesses, seated 
on tapestry of silk and gold, viewed the com- 
batants. 
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Our chamber was filled by all the villagers, 
simple and well-disposed, but curious in the ex- 
treme, having never seen a Frank before. It was 
amusing to see most of them come in, as the 
countrywomen in Wales on a market day, in- 
dustriously employed in knitting stockings. 

Their mode of working was novel and inge- 
nious ; a small piece of wood, resembling, in form 
and length, the common tambour-needle, being 
substituted for the usual needles, and the work 
seemed to be done quite as expeditiously, though 
not quite so neatly. Several of them were old 
white bearded gentlemen, but we were told, that 
it was absolutely imperative upon all the young 
Turks to make their own stockings. 

Mr. Dethier’s capsuled gun and pistols created 
in Debre, as they had done all along the road, 
the most profound astonishment. The precision 
with which he struck a stone with a ball, from 
one of the pistols which had neither flint nor 
match, excited a feeling approaching to awe ; 
but, when placing the candle on the floor, and 
standing at some distance, he extinguished the 
light with his gun, which had neither flint, match, 
nor powder, nor ball, the impression clearly was, 
that it was done by necromancy. 
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We entertained our visitors with coffee, and 
were heartily glad when they took their leave 5 
an enormous fire and a room more than full 
of people raising the temperature to more than 
fever heat. Our dinner again to-day was soup 
de farine ; a dish with eggs and onions; a capital 
wheat pilau ; petmes and cheese. 

Friday, Nov. 16. — We were so impatient to 
arrive at the supposed ruins of Selge, that we 
had scarcely time to prepare medicines for our 
numerous patients ; Mr. Dethier’s sorcery of last 
night having conferred celebrity also on the Ha- 
kim bashi. 

The ladies of Debr^, in addition to being 
very good looking, wore a remarkably beautiful 
head-dress — a large white handkerchief, or short 
veil, under which, apparently, a red embroider- 
edjez with flowers, for we were too distant to 
distinguish accurately, and across the forehead 
an ornamented braiding d la Ferroniere. 

It was twenty minutes before nine when we 
left the village, accompanied by our young chas- 
seur, armed with a Damascus rifle, pistols, and 
yatagan, and who yet betrayed some apprehen- 
sions of going with us alone. 
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Having arrived, through pines and fruit trees, 
at the bottom of the valley, which separates the 
village from the opposite mountain, at nine 
o’clock we ascended on the other side. The road 
was a stony path, in some places nearly perpen- 
dicular, through pines of the most magnificent 
growth ; here, too, the effects of the dreadful 
hurricane were strongly marked in the multi- 
tude of trees rooted up, or broken off at different 
heights from the ground. 

The same tree or shrub which we had remark- 
ed yesterday, was here in great abundance. The 
leaf rather resembled that of the tea-tree, though 
it was not jagged at the edges, and the taste was 
strongly astringent. The people of Debre call- 
ed it Kara-gatch, and told us they used it to 
make charcoal for their gunpowder. But Kara- 
gatch, “ the black tree,” is a name generally 
given by the Turks, who know nothing of Lin- 
neeus, to all trees that do not bear fruit. 

We at length arrived at a level space, where 
stood a hut, and tents of Turcomans ; thence the 
road continued to wind round the base of the 
acropolis, till we reached the village of Germe 
at a quarter past ten. 
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Riding some little way beyond this, we left 
Milcom and Suleiman with the horses at a foun- 
tain, and, accompanied by our guide, mounted 
the steep hill of the acropolis. We had not as- 
cended far before we came to a small but very 
fertile level space, belting the basement of the 
acropolis. 

The ascent from hence was difficult, and it 
was some time before we discovered the road. 
The appearance of this stupendous acropolis was 
imposing in the extreme; of enormous height, 
with precipitous rocks, as if shaped by art. The 
city walls were seen all along the summit, as well 
as in various parts of the steep below, in all 
states of preservation, and of varied construction. 
Part of them was cf very early date, the stones 
being large and polygonal ; the others are for the 
most part of large squared stone ; but there were 
some of small ones, evidently reparations of a 
much later date. 

About midway up, we saw a beautiful little 
building, apparently a mausoleum, in the most 
perfect preservation. It was a small square room 
abutted against, and partly inserted into the rock, 
having a handsome doorway. On one of the side 
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walls were festoons between the heads of Isis, 
and on the other the same, with the caput 
bovis between the festoons. 

We looked in vain for some inscription to in- 
form us whose memory this beautiful edifice was 
intended to perpetuate. Nothing appeared upon 
the spot to convey the smallest information, and 
I was reminded of the prophet s appropriate 
words, “ What hast thou here ? and whom hast 
thou here, that thou hast hewed thee out a se- 
pulchre here, as he that heweth him out a sepul- 
chre on high, and that graveth an habitation for 
himself in a rock ?”* 

I think there is another part of this chapter, 
the three last verses, that may be illustrated by a 
reference to ancient tombs. “ I will fasten him 
as a nail in a sure place ; and they shall hang upon 
him all vessels of small quantity, from the ves- 
sels of cups, even to all the vessels of flagons.” 

“ In that day, saith the Lord of hosts, shall 
the nail that is fastened in the sure place be re- 
moved, and be cut down, and fall ; and the bur- 
den that was upon it shall be cut ofir : for the 
Lord hath spoken it.” 


* Isaiah xxii. 16. 
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“ nail” in a sure place. 


If the sure place can be supposed to mean the 
sepulchre, or the treasury, and frequently, as in 
the sepulchres of the kings of Jerusalem, and the 
tombs of the kings of Pergamus, the sepulchres 
were converted into treasure houses, then the 
tombs in the island of Milo will be a happy 
illustration, within which I have myself seen 
nails fixed all round above the places where the 
bodies were deposited, and upon these nails were 
fixed “ vessels of small quantity," vases of all 
forms and sizes.* 

Ascending still, we indeed found a Roman 
sepulchral inscription ; 


H TTarpic Tirov ^Xavviavov KXiaiva rov a^ioXo-ywrarov- 

“ The most praiseworthy Titus Flavianus Cleon 
is honoured by his native city.” 


It is barely possible that this is the individual 
for whom this mausoleum was constructed ; but 
there is no proof of it. 


• The sepulchres ol Suleiman, (see vol.i. p. 88,) resemble 
those of Milo, and from their immense number, the city 
might have been named Necropolis, “ the city of the dead.” 
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Soon after we entered the acropolis by the 
great gate, of which two massy arches and the 
side walls yet remain. On arriving within, we 
found immense masses of ruins spread over the 
whole of the space, but too numerous, too much 
covered by trees and underwood, and in too de- 
ranged a state, to enable us to form probable con- 
jectures upon their original plan on so super- 
ficial a view. 

The most striking objects, perhaps, were a 
fine gateway at a short distance in front, or 
rather to the right of the great gate. Within this 
gateway was an immense heap of finely-sculp- 
tured fragments, with numerous columns, appa- 
rently about twenty on either side, at six feet 
distance from each other. 

At a little distance beyond, or to the east, 
though not exactly in the same line, a large wall 
with two arched recesses walled up. An immense 
souterrain, the arches communicating one with 
the other by low square openings just above the 
ground, lies at no great distance on the left- 
hand, and the large oblong space above it, with 
numerous fluted columns and Corinthian frag, 
ments, was no doubt the site of a superb temple. 
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The theatre lies more to the right, much 
ruined, and about the size of that at Sagalassus. 
Amidst the heap of the proscenium, and in many 
other parts of the acropolis, were numerous pe- 
destals, several with inscriptions, but perfectly 
illegible. 

But perhaps the most striking edifice was a 
colonnade or portico on the left of the great gate 
of entrance. It was of enormous length ; my 
notes say exceeding a ten minutes’ walk, running 
parallel with the city wall at a short distance 
within, and having innumerable columns of gra- 
nite, and apparently a pedestal between each co- 
lumn, with numerous doorways on both sides. 
The columns were all prostrate 5 the order here, 
too, seemed to be Corinthian. 

Many of the pedestals had inscriptions, but a 
single letter or two that were legible, as 

AAH . . . 

NATQN . . . 

only served to tantalize us, and we could not 
find a single one that assisted in the remotest 
way to confirm our hopes that we were actually 
amidst the ruins of Selge. 
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Mr. Dethier, who took a dififerent direction 
amidst the low trees from myself, says, he found 
the remains of another temple, of which fourteen 
columns were standing ; and in another place, 
what he supposed to have been a triumphal 
arch. 

In fact, immense quantities of ruins are spread 
about in all directions, but being concealed by 
the trees, it is difficult to get a sight of them. It 
is, however, clear that most of the buildings 
are Roman, and from the quantity of remains 
constructed with smaller stones, it is evident that 
in later times this has been a considerable town, 
perhaps low in the Bas empire. 

We made the complete circuit of the acropo- 
lis, and were recompensed by a most magnificent 
view. The acropolis on three sides is a stupen- 
dous precipice, clothed beneath the rock with 
dense masses of pine-trees. On the fourth side 
it is also steep ; but in this direction, though al- 
most unnecessary, are the remains of an immense 
wall to defend the approach. 

It was here I saw some sarcophagi lying about, 
broken and few in number. From the acropolis 
the view is of a character difficult to describe. We 

VOL. ir. F 
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saw the ravine through which we had missed our 
road yesterday, stretching down on the left, the 
immense naked rocks rising amidst the pine fo- 
rest like clusters of round towers near it, and a 
little beyond, the rock on which stands the 
Chackall kalesi. 

Nearly at right angles with this valley is the 
greater one, in which runs the Cestrus, the bed 
nearly dry, and parallel with it rise range after 
range of mountains, the most distant covered 
with snow. Through an opening in one of the 
ridges at its southern end, Mr. Dethier saw the 
sea and a plain. This must be between Adalia 
and Side. The terrace of Sagalassus was also 
visible, and the steep ridge above it. 

We had finished our survey, but we were far 
from being satisfied ; the day was wearing away, 
for it was three o’clock. Could we have re- 
mained another entire day, it is more than pos- 
sible that by turning up the numerous pedestals 
of the portico, we might have found an inscrip- 
tion deciding the name of the city. 

We had found important ruins of a city, with 
an acropolis, worthy to have been the acro- 
polis of Selge. But we had no positive proof 
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that it was so. We saw numerous trees, of a 
kind we had never seen before, resembling in 
leaf the quince, and it might be the styrax ; and 
certainly the iris, of different colours, particularly 
yellow, grows on the acropolis itself. But these 
are only collateral, and not positive proofs. Per- 
haps better may be drawn from ancient authors. 

Selge, which was colonized by the Lacedemo- 
nians, was the most important and powerful 
city of Pisidia, in which province it was an- 
ciently placed, though by later authors in Pam- 
phylia. The nature of the country, where it was 
situated, was so admirable, that though placed on 
the very heights of Taurus, the fertility of the 
soil was such as to be adequate to the support of 
many thousands of people.* Vineyards and 
olive-groves, and pasturage for every sort of 
cattle, were surrounded by forests of every kind 
of tree. 

Selge was indebted greatly to the peculiar na- 
ture of its situation for the preservation of its 
independence. It is said to have been placed 
near the sources of the Cestrus and Eurymedon. 

* Strabo says there was a time when the inhabitants were 
twenty thousand. 
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Strabo certainly says, that these rivers have their 
sources in the Selgian mountains, and that the 
territory of Selge is full of precipices, and tor- 
rents which flowed into these rivers, thereby 
rendering it very difiicult of access.* 

By this account it could not lie at any great 
distance on the east, or south-east of Sagalassus, 
where the Cestrus rises. 

By the march of Alexander, it was clearly 
not far from the city of Termessus, or Telmis- 
sus ; for his route was from Phaselis to Perga, 
thence to Side ; from Side to Sylleum, and thence 
to Aspendus, a city of which the lofty acropolis 
was washed by the Eurymedon. From Aspen- 
dus he returned to Perga and to Termessus. 

Now, as he was on his march from Perga to 
besiege Termessus, the Selgians sent to offer 
terms of peace. Afterwards he proceeded still 
northward to Sagalassus, described as a small 


* ^ oAtyaic 7rjOocr/3a<7e(c Trept r»}j^ TToXiK fcat rj/i' 

SeXyewj', opcivT^y Kprjfxvuir cat j(^apacpufy, ovcav Tr\}jarrj, ac 
‘TroiTovffiy dWoi re Trorafiol, Kai d Evpv/iecujy, fcdi KeVrpoc, 
arro not- ^eXyewy opwy etc rr/yTrafz^vXiay ek'Tri'Trroyrei daXar^ay 

— (Strabo, p 571.) 

Page 570 describes the situation and fertility of Selge, the 
styraxtree, and iris. Sic. 
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city, whereas Selge is called fujaXui iroXig. It is 
clear that Selge, if not in the direct line of march 
from Termessus to Sagalassus, must have been at 
a short distance on the right of it.* 

The Notitiae place Selge in the first province 
of Pamphylia, that is, the most eastern, and in- 
clude it among Side, Aspendus, Etenna, &c. 
This certainly removes it too far from Germe, 
which ought to be in the second province, the 
boundaries of which were the Lycian mountains 
on the west, nearly straight up at the left of Ada- 
lia, which city, with Perga, &c., were in the list 
of this second province, as was also, I believe, 
Termessus. 

Polybius has a long account of a siege of Ped- 
nelissus, a city of Pisidia, by the Selgians ; from 
this it appears that Selge lay to the west of that 
city, and, as we have seen, on the frontier, if not 
actually within, Pamphylia. f 

• Arian, 1. 28. 

t The city of Pednelissus, which, as we have seen from 
Strabo, lay above Aspendus on the Eurymedon, was besieged 
by the Selgians. 

“ Achaeus sent Garsyeres with an army to their assistance. 
The Selgians, apprized of his approach, occupy the passes 
called Climax, (rn (rrcra ra rtjv Ka\ovfM€vijv KXi/raxa,) 
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A more circumstantial account is given by 
Zosimus, in describing the march of Tribigildus 
into Pamphylia. 

“ He resolved to march into Pamphylia, which 
borders on Pisidia. He there fell into difficult 
roads, through which his horse could not by any 
means pass. As no army resisted their progress, 
an inhabitant of Selge, (a small town_of Pam- 
phylia,) named Valentine, who possessed some 
learning, and was not inexpert in military affairs, 
collected a band of slaves and peasants, who had 

and tlie approach to Saporda, [ti^v eiafioXrjy Trjv eiri Xavopia.) 
Garsyeres advances as far as Cretopolis in My Has, and unable 
to penetrate farther, pretends to have abandoned the attempt, 
and appears to be in full retreat. 

“ The Selgians leaving- the passes unguarded, retire to their 
city. Garsyeres immediately takes possession of them, and 
placing them under the charge of one of his officers, goes down 
to Perga, and having prevailed on some of the towns of.Pisidia 
and Pamphylia to assist him with their troops, advances 
against Pednelissus. .Subsequently, the Selgians being de- 
feated, fled by t!ie mountain route to their own city. Garsy- 
eres follows them so closely, that he had passed the straits, 
[cvexoipiaq,) and was close to the city before the inhabitants 
could make anv preparations to re'ist him. The city is nearly 
lietraved by a man called Logbasis, but his treachery being 
discovered in time, tlie Selgians preserve their independence. 
A temple of Jupiter, called Pesbedium, was the acropolis, 
elc\atcd abo\c the city.’’ — Pn/i/hms, lib. o. 
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been accustomed to contend with the robbers in 
that quarter. 

“These he posted on the hills above those places 
where Tribigildus had to march, so that they 
could see every one who passed that way, with- 
out being themselves seen, although the enemy 
should march past in open day. Tribigildus, 
and his barbarians, choosing the plainest way 
into the lower part of Pamphylia, and entering 
in the night into the fields under Selge, the 
barbarians suffered severely by stones of immense 
size thrown down upon them. 

“ They had no way of escape, there being on 
one side of the road a deep lake and morasses, 
and on the other side a steep, narrow passage, 
which would scarcely admit two men abreast. 
This ascent being round and winding, is by the 
natives called the Snail, from its similitude to 
that animal. In this were placed a sufficient 
number of men, under Florentius, to obstruct 
any who should attempt to pass through it. 

“ The barbarians being blocked up in this place, 
and great quantities of huge stones constantly 
thrown at them, they were almost all killed ; 
since they were confined in so small a space. 
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that the stones which fell from above could not 
fail to kill some of them. Being therefore in 
great perplexity, most of them plunged with 
their horses into the lake, and, to avoid death by 
the stones, perished in the water. 

“ Tribigildus, however, with three hundred of 
his men, ascended the snail, when he bribed Flo- 
rentius, and the guards who were with him, 
with a vast sum of money, to permit them to 
pass. Having by this means effected his escape, 
he suffered the remainder to be utterly destroyed. 

“ Although Tribigildus concluded that he had 
thus delivered himself from the danger which 
Valentine had brought on him, yet he presently 
fell into far greater peril than the former. Al- 
most all the inhabitants of the several towns, 
arming themselves with whatever was in their 
reach, inclosed him, and the three hundred men 
who had escaped with him, between the rivers 
Melanes and Eurymedon, one of which runs 
above Side, and the other through Aspendus.”* 

It is clear, by this account, that Selge lay be- 
tween the Cestrus and the Eurymedon, that, in 
escaping, Tribigildus crossed the latter river, 
* Zosimns, book v. page 142. 
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and was then inclosed between it and the Melas. 
As no other river is mentioned between the Eu- 
rymedon and the Melas, this is additional proof 
of the accuracy of the Archbishop of Pisidia’s 
information, of the Eurymedon dividing into two 
branches before it falls into the sea, the most 
eastern branch being the river without a name 
mentioned by Strabo. 

Now as there was a lake near Selge, and as it 
lay between the Cestrus and Eurymedon, the 
ruins at Germe can scarcely be supposed to be 
those of that city. The lake, and the winding 
ascent called the Snail, would better correspond 
with the lake from which the Duden is said to 
issue ; and being at a short distance to the east 
of the ruins considered to be those of Termes.sus, 
Selge might be thought to be connected with this 
lake, if the strong objection of its being on the 
east side of the Cestrus did not lie against it. 

In my first journey, I hazarded the conjecture 
that Selge would probably be found in the tri- 
angle formed by Sagalassus, Eyerdir, and Isbarta. 
Built originally by the Lacedemonians, it seems 
from that circumstance to be connected with 
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Isbarta, pronounced now, and in the days of 
Lucas, Sparta. The numerous silver medals of 
Selge, which I have seen at Isbarta and Bour- 
dour, seem to prove that Selge cannot be very 
remote. 

Among other information that the good peo- 
ple of Debre gave us, we were told that four 
leagues from Debre, in the direction of Eyerdir, 
are considerable remains called Malek Kalesi, 
near which is a lake, with an island in it. If 
this be not a Seljukian fortress, like that at Eyer- 
dir, it is probably an ancient Pisidian town; and 
if not too far north, the lake would support the 
conjecture that it might be Selge. 

This site of Malek Kalesi agrees with the ac- 
count I had from a Greek of Isbarta, that there 
were ruins, with a small lake, on a mountain at 
the east or south-east of Isbarta. 

There are, however, stronger reasons for sup- 
posing the ruins at Germfe to be those of the 
town of Cremna ; and such is the opinion of the 
best authority on the subject, Colonel Leake, 
who thinks that even the name Germe may be 
only a corruption of Cremna. 
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Strabo says that Cremna had long been con- 
sidered to be impregnable ; but it was at length 
taken by Amyntas, with some other places, in 
his wars with the Pisidians. This fortress was 
afterwards considered of such military conse 
quence by the Romans, that they established a 
colony there.* 

Certainly, the stupendous acropolis of Germe, 
a terrific precipice on three sides, would agree well 
with the description of Cremna, which derives 


* Afxvyra(: • • . TroXXd eJeiXav aVop07/ra Trporepoyuyra 

wy Kai K^ijfxpa. To ce' 2apca'X/o>' ovc cvexeip-qae /3m irpovd- 
yeffdaij pieralv Keifievop rfjq re Kp»7juyr;c ^ayaXatraov, 
1 flip odp J^p^fipai' (oroiKoi Puifiaiiov txovat. SayaXaffff^C 
c icrrtp vtt^ rw rjyeftopi Piafxatwv, of' <J Kal tj ’Aphprov 
Bao-iXem rracra. c ' AT^afxeiaq r/fiipat^ ocoV, Kardf^afTtv 

e^oi/cra (tx^^op ri Kai rpiaKOPra aractwp aVt) rov epvfiarot:’ 

^ctXovari 0 ’ avTTjp Kat X€\yTj(T(Toi\ — Strabo, 569. 

Ot SeXyelc ovTrep ettriv d^toXoywraroi rwv J1i(tiC(Zp. To fiiv ovp 
Trp^op cxvTWP fiepoQrdi dKpwpetairov TavpovKarix^^ rivig ce K'al 

virep ^tcT]Q Kai AoTreyEov, UafifvyiKUfp vroKeiOP, »:arexouffi 
y€w\ofa x^P^o., eXaiofvra TraPTci’ virep tovtwv opetrd ijcrjy 
Kctreppeiq, hfiopoi 2eXy€ij<Tt #»'at O^oyacevere. — Strabo, p. 569. 

lotc o’eTTt Hiai^ewp Xnrapop TrecLoy, vvXrjeq 

lep^to’O’oc Avpl^yj re koi 7 enoXlaaaro Xaoc 

npip TTor’ AfivKXcuiOPf fxeyaXijyvfioq ev xdoyt ^eXyj]. 

Dion}’s. Per. v. 858. 
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its name from that very peculiarity of position ; 
but it must be confessed that there is an objection 
to be overcome. 

Strabo, in his account of the relative situation 
of Sagalassus and Cremna, is supposed to say, 
according to the French translation of Coray’s 
Edition, “ Cremna is in the present day occu- 
pied by a Roman colony ; Sagalassus is under 
the same Roman officer who governs all the 
country heretofore belonging to king Amyntas ; 
this city is at the distance of one day’s journey 
from Apamea, and thirty stadia below the for- 
tress” of Cremna. 

If this be a correct translation, Cremna would 
clearly be on the north side of Sagalassus, and in 
that case, the remains we noticed between Saga- 
lassus and Isbarta might be those of Cremna. 
But as Sagalassus is more than a day’s journey 
from Apamea, I suspect something is omitted — ■ 
and I can see no reason for making the word 
epvfiaroc apply to Cremna. 

The longitudes and latitudes of Ptolemy are 
held in very light estimation ; I would, however, 
request any one to look at the map, and now 
that the positions of Apamea, Apollonia, and 
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Antioch of Pisidia are established, let him com- 
pare them with the positions of Ptolemy, and 
see how nearly in relative position they approach 
the truth. Apamea is placed at 6l. 10, and 
Antioch of Pisidia in 62. SO, making the dis- 
tance between them eighty miles, and Strabo 
says it was seventy-five. Cremna is placed in 63, 
and 37 . 50, and Apamea 6 I. 10, and 38. 56, 
or fifty-six miles to the south of Apamea. This, 
measured in direct distance, would be below 
Sagalassus, and exactly on the site of the ruins 
of Germ^. 

But the history of Zosimus again supplies us 
with additional evidence. 

“ There was an Isaurian named Lydius, who 
had been a robber from his youth, and with a 
gang like himself had committed depredations 
throughout Pamphylia and Lycia. This gang 
being attacked by the soldiers, Lydius not being 
able to oppose the whole Roman army, retreated 
to a place in Lycia, called Crymna, which stands 
on a precipice, and is secured on one side by 
arge and deep ditches. 

“ Finding many who had fled there for refuge, 
and observing that the Romans were very intent 
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on the siege, and that they bore the fatigue of it 
with great resolution, he pulled down the houses, 
and making the ground fit for tillage, sowed corn 
for the maintenance of those that were in the 
town. But the number being so great that they 
were in need of much more provision, he turned 
out of the place all that were of no service, both 
male and female. The enemy perceiving his de- 
sign, forced them back again ; on which Lydius 
threw them headlong into the trenches that sur- 
rounded the walls, where they died. 

“ Having done this, he constructed amine, from 
the town beyond the enemy’s camp, through 
which he sent persons to steal cattle and other 
provisions. By these means he provided for the 
besieged a considerable time, until the affair was 
discovered to the enemy by a woman. Lydius, 
however, still did not despond ; but gradually 
retrenched his men in their wine, and gave them 
a smaller allowance of corn. But this not an- 
swering the end, he was at length driven to such 
straits, that he killed all that were in the town, 
except a few of his adherents, sufficient as he 
thought to defend it. 

“But when he had resolved to persevere against 
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all dangers, there happened at length this acci- 
dent. There was with him, in the town, a man 
who was expert in making engines, and in using 
them with such dexterity, that when Lydius or- 
dered him to shoot a dart at any of the enemy, he 
never missed his aim. It happened that Lydius 
had ordered him to hit a particular person, when 
either accidentally, or on purpose, he missed, for 
which he stripped and scourged him severely, 
and moreover, threatened him with death. 

“ The man was so exasperated on account of the 
blows he had received, and so affrighted at the 
menaces, that he took an opportunity to steal 
out of the town ; and falling in with some sol- 
diers, to whom he gave an account of his actions 
and sufferings, he showed them an aperture in 
the wall, through which Lydius used to inspect 
all that was done in their camp, and promised 
them to shoot him as he was looking through it 
in his usual manner. 

“ The commander of the expedition on this took 
the man into favour, who, having planted his en- 
gine, and placed some men before him that he 
might not be discovered by the enemy, took aim 
at Lydius as he looked through the aperture, and 
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with a dart shot him and gave [him a mortal 
wound. He had no sooner received this wound, 
than he became still more strict with some of his 
own men. Having enjoined them upon oath 
never to surrender the place, he expired with 
much struggling.”* 

In this relation Crymna is said to he in Lycia, 
whereas clearly the ruins of Germ^, if not^ in 
Pamphylia, are on its frontier. But this is of 
little consequence, for Crymna and Cremna are 
clearly the same places, and perhaps the mistake 
of Zosimus arose from Lycia being placed, at 
the time he wrote, and long previous, under the 
proconsul of Pamphylia. 

There is still a considerable difficulty in un- 
derstanding to what the passage of Strabo, “this 
city is about thirty stadia lower down than the 
fortress,” refers. If by the city is meant Saga- 
lassus, as there can be little doubt, either the for- 
tress cannot be Cremna, or the ruins at Germfe 
are not the ruins of that place — for instead of 
thirty stadia, that is, near four miles, the distance 
is at least fifteen miles. 

Again, Sandalium, another fortress of consi- 
• Hist, of Zosimus, book i. p. 33. 
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derable strength, because Amyntas did not at- 
tempt to take it, was said to lie between Saga- 
lassus and Cremna. Now, if these two cities 
were only at the short distance of thirty stadia 
from each other, it is hardly conceivable that 
Sandalium should be between them ; but if Crem- 
na be rearly at Germfe, perhaps the castle on the 
mountain behind Issar-keuy may be Sandalium. 

What the ancient name of Chackall-kalesfe may 
have been, I will not venture to conjecture. 

If, after all, the ruins of Germfe should not be 
those of Cremna, they will be probably those of 
Cormasa, Isionda or Cretopolis. 

Cremna was placed among the dioceses in the 
second province of Pamphylia, which is certainly 
in favour of its position at Germe. The only 
bishop whose name has been preserved is Theo- 
dorus. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Descent from the Acropolis of Gerrae — Road to, and arrival 
at, the Cassabaof Bujak — Motive for Turkish hospitality — 
Probable situation of Perga, Lystra, and Derbe — Leave 
Bujak — Pilgrims from the Crimea — Arrival at Bonrdour — 
Zeal for education among Greeks and Turks — Ancient city, 
whether Lysinoe or Cretopolis — Rev. Joseph VVolif — Road 
from Aglason to Bourdour, and descriptifcn of the town. 


Our good friend Kyriacos declaring that he 
had seen quite enough old stones to satisfy his 
antiquarian appetite, had long ago separated from 
us. At three o’clock, Mr. Dethier and I having 
in vain strained our lungs in calling for him and 
the guide, in every possible direction, began our 
descent from the acropolis. We were in doubt 
about the road, and in greater about finding our 
horses ; but with the direction of another kind 
Turcoman we regained the road near Germfe, but 
our horses were no longer at the fountain. 

Concluding they bad advanced on the road to 
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Bujak, we proceeded, seeing close on our left a 
square edifice of large uncemented blocks, which 
we had no time to examine accurately. We had 
no means of ascertaining if our horses had pre- 
ceded us, but by tracing the marks of their feet, 
not an easy matter in a stony and dry road. 

We were employed in this way for some time, 
when an old Turk told us there were some horses 
before us. We quickened our pace, and had the 
good fortune to find our party, including Kyria- 
cos, comfortably seated near a fountain. The 
guide had long set out for Debr^, dissatisfied to 
have been kept so long without his dinner. 

We had still two hours and a half to Bujak ; 
(or Bujah ;) it was half past four o’clock ; and we 
were, without a guide, among the hauteurs of 
Mount Taurus ; but there was no alternative, and 
therefore nothing very bold in the determina- 
tion to proceed. 

For the first hour, the road was a broken rock 
through pine forests as before. Afterwards it 
improved, but soon grew too dark to judge of it, 
though the wheel track of ^4rabahs showed that 
it was not only a passable road, but one which 
led to some human habitation. 

G 2 
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As it was an almost continued descent, I 
scarcely mounted my horse all the way from the 
fountain, and we were all calculating upon the 
best mode of passing the night under a pine tree, 
when the lights of the Cassaba of Bujak burst 
suddenly upon us, and cheered us all so much, 
that Milcom and Suleiman called out for a 
backshish. We were soon there, arriving at 
half-past six ; and were lodged in an oda, fa- 
voured with the society of some excellent, kind- 
hearted, unobtrusive Turks. A wheat pilau, 
and hard eggs, followed by a partridge, shot by 
Mr. Dethier, soon restored us. 

It would be both ungrateful and unjust to de- 
tract in the remotest manner from the noble 
charity to which the way-worn, destitute, and 
fainting traveller is indebted so much in every 
town and village of Asia Minor ; and therefore 
it is with no other object than to relieve the 
dryness of a travelling journal, that I venture to 
say the Turks have another motive for their hos- 
pitality. 

According to a very ancient and generally re- 
ceived tradition, too firmly established in the mind 
of every good Mussulman to be doubted for a 
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moment, the arrival of every stranger under his 
roof brings nine good fortunes to the proprietor 
and his family. Of these, the stranger is sup- 
posed to devour one, but eight still remain for 
the good of the oda. 

We, being five in number, of course were the 
welcome bearers of forty-five good fortunes ; — 
and admitting that, as our appetites were excel- 
lent, we did ample justice to five, forty still are 
the riches of the oda bashi. It is no wonder, 
then, that we and our host were the best possible 
friends. 

Bujak is still a considerable village, or rather 
a small town, but formerly had one thousand 
houses. It is divided, part being on the mountain 
side, and the larger part in the plain with four 
mosques. The distances were, from Adalia 
eighteen hours, Isbarta eight, Aglason four, 
Bourdour eight, and Sousou one and a half. 

So near Adalia, (Satalia,) I would willingly 
have gone there, examined the ruins of Perga, 
and returned by the southern coast through Ly- 
cia to Smyrna. The temptation was strong, 
almost irresistible ; but here the prudence of my 
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good friend Dethier again opposed successful ob- 
jections. 

It was true, that a week more or less was not 
a great extension of time; but an additional 
week in this season might bring on the winter 
floods, and how get over the deluged plains 
after they fell ? Again, the Egyptian army, 
and the sultan’s troops, might not always be so 
agreeable to travellers as when in the barrack of 
Isbarta. 

It was, however, some consolation to know 
that if we did not visit the ruins of Perga, yet 
their situation is placed beyond doubt, by Colo- 
nel Leake’s account of the ruins seen by Ge- 
neral Koehler, on the Cestrus, west of Stavros. 

Perga is described by Strabo as being on the 
banks of the river Cestrus, which was navigable 
as far as that city, though at the distance of 
sixty stades or seven miles and half from the sea. 
By the expression in the account of St. Paul’s 
voyage, “when Paul and his company loosed from 
Paphos, they came to Perga in Pamphylia,” it 
would seem that they landed at or near the city ; 
but the entrance of the river has long beenimpass- 
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able, being- at present closed hj&bar. Near Perga, 
in a lofty situation, was the temple of Diana 
Pergaea, where a religious assembly was held 
every year. 

When General Koehler was coming from 
Stavros to Adalia, at the end of the first two 
hours, and four hours from Adalia, he crossed a 
large and rapid stream, (the Cestrus,) by a ferry, 
a little beyond which, appeared on the left, the 
ruins called by the Turks, Eski-kalesi, where are 
great remains of walls and vaulted buildings. 
These are considered by Colonel Leake to be the 
ruins of Perga, agreeing with Strabo’s descrip- 
tion of its position on the Cestrus, and distance 
from the sea. 

Perga is mentioned in the Notitiee, and as the 
metropolis of Pamphylia. In the tabular itine- 
rary, there is a road from Laodicea to Perga, by 
Themisonium and Cormasa, which will be here- 
after noticed. It was at Perga that John, sur- 
named Mark, withdrew himself from Paul and 
Barnabas, and returned to Jerusalem, occasion- 
ing thereby the subsequent separation between 
those apostles.* 

' Acts xiii. 13, and xv. 39. 
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The two other towns, the scenes of St. Paul’s 
labours and persecution, Lystra and Derbe, may 
be also considered as nearly discovered, if not ac- 
tually so. 

The following extract from the journal of Co- 
lonel Leake, will show what was the opinion of 
that eminent geographer. 

“ Derbe and Lystra have been immortalised 
by the sacred writer of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. About the middle of the century preced- 
ing the birth of Christ, Derbe was the residence 
of an independent chief, or robber, as Strabo 
calls him, named Antipatrus, who possessed also 
Laranda. Antipatrus having been slainby Amyn- 
tas, king of Galatia, Derbe fell into the power 
of the latter, who had already received Isauria 
from the Romans, upon its reduction by Servi- 
lius.” 

Amyntas conquered all Pisidia, as far as Apol- 
lonias, near Apamea Cibotus ; but having fallen 
in fightingwith the Homonadenses, his dominions 
devolved to the Romans ; who having not long 
afterwards succeeded also to those of Archelaus, 
king of Cappadocia, made a new distribution 
of these provinces, in which Derbe, was the ives- 
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tern extremity of the Cilician prefecture of Cap- 
padocia. 

Strabo, from whom we learn most of the pre- 
ceding facts, observes in another place, that Derbe 
was on the Isaurian frontier of Cappadocia. But 
it must also have been on the frontier of Lycao- 
nia ; for about the same time St. Luke calls both 
Derbe and Lystra cities of Lycaonia. About a 
century afterwards, we find that Derbe had been 
separated from the Cilician prefecture of Cappa- 
docia, and that it formed, together with Laranda 
and the adjacent part of Mount Taurus, which 
contained Olbasa, a separate district called An- 
tiochiana ; which Ptolemy places between Lycao- 
nia and the Tyanitis. 

From all the circumstances, there seems no 
doubt that Derbe stood in the great Lycaonian 
plain, not far from the Cilician Taurus, on the 
Cappadocian side of Laranda; asituation precisely 
agreeing with that of the ruins called the thousand 
and one churches of Mount Kara-dagh, These 
ruins have never been visited, or at least describ- 
ed, by any modern traveller ; it is impossible, 
therefore, to say, whether there be any lake near 
these ruins, which will support the conjecture. 
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that the word Xi/uijv, used by Stephanus in speak- 
ing of Derbe, may be altered into \ifivv', for 
without this change, the word can have no mean- 
ing. 

“ Lystra appears to have beennearer than Derbe 
to Iconium ; for St. Paul, leaving that city, pro- 
ceeds first to Lystra, and from thence to Derbe; 
and in like manner returns to Lystra, to Iconium, 
and to Antiochia of Pisidia. And this seems to 
agree with the arrangement of Ptolemy, who 
places Lystra in Isauria, and near Isaura, which 
seems evidently to have occupied some part of 
the valley of Sidy-sher, or Bey-sher. 

“ Under the Greek empire, Homonades, Isau- 
ra, and Lystra, as well as Derbe and Laranda, 
were all in consular province and Lycaonia, and 
were bishopricks of the metropolitan see of Ico- 
nium. The similarity of name induced me at 
first to believe that Lystra was situated at the 
modern Illisera ; but we find, as well in the civil 
arrangement of the cities in Hierocles, as in two 
ecclesiastical lists in the Notitise Episcopatuum, 
that Lystra and Ilistra were distinct places. 1 
arn inclined to think that the vestiges of Lystra 
may be sought for with the greatest probability 
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of success at or near Wiran Khatown, or Kha- 
town Serai, about thirty miles southward of 
Iconium.” * 

Since the publication of Colonel Leake’s valu- 
able work, the ruins called Bin bir Kilisa, “the 
thousand and one churches,” supposed by Colonel 
Leake to be the site of Derbe, have been visited by 
Count Lahorde and Dr. Hall ; and, on examin- 
ation, the supposition was considered altog’ether 
unfounded. If such was the opinion of the latter 
gentleman, than whom no one is more competent 
to decide the question, we must look for Derbe 
elsewhere. 

It must be admitted, that in every inquiry of 
this nature, the tradition of the church should 
have great weight ; and in the account of the 
Apj^iaarpaTTia of Iconium by the patriarch Cyril, 
Derbe is positively said to be on the mountain 
slope beyond Derbent Bogaz, nine hours from 
Iconium, and that the ruins are actually yet in 
existence in that place.f 

' Colonel Leake's Journal, page 101. 

t To 'SiTcdiJapa'yijjpivv Trerre (Spac d^KTrct/xeyoy rov 'ikoyioVf 
ojpar efXTTpoab^Vj tv ydvi epenriov eig to arofitov rov 
Aep/jej'r Troyu^i udi rri tvto iopa^ to ^wpdjv Afpi^evrt. at w Ur 
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We have not equally good grounds for fixing 
the situation of Lystra, but there is some reason 
for believing that the remains at Kara hissar, 
near the lake Bey sher, mentioned in the Itinerary 
of Jacoub Bey, may be those of that place, should 
they not be vrhere Colonel Leake supposes, at 
Wiran Khatown, or Khatown Serai. 

Saturday, Nov. I7. — The son of the oda bashi, 
a fine, active, attentive little lad, came into our 
apartment long before day, and lighted the fire, 
disturbing our slumbers, and almost roasting and 
suffocating me, as my bed was close to the chim- 
ney- Mr. Dethier rose before us, and returned 
at breakfast with a couple of woodcocks. Hav- 
ing prescribed for our kind host’s wife and four 
children, we mounted our horses at ten minutes 
after nine. The road led through a plain, in a 
north direction. 


Ti)v 6<ppiy Tov cpowc eiyai rd ipeiwia rijg TroXai Af'p/jijc Xeyopiev»;4 
TToXewc. 

If these are not really the mins of the Derbe of St. Paul, it 
may possibly have stood at a place, in Major Rennel’s Map, 
called Olu Dervine, between Erekli and Karabunar ; and a 
take, at no great distance, called Ghioul Bashi, adds plau- 
sibility to the coniccture. 
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We saw some tombs in the rocks on the right,* 
and at ten minutes before ten, crossed a river, 
the ground soon after on a gentle ascent. A 
mill lay on the right, and the river, the Agas- 
ileresi-chay, flowed along the road side, with 
the stream towards the south. We remained at 
another mill till twenty-five minutes before eleven, 
while Mr. Dethier went in pursuit of the wild 
ducks, with which the place abounded. 

Here we discovered that, thanks to Suleiman, 
whose head was not a geographical one, we were 
out of the road ; but we soon regained it, and 
at eleven o’clock crossed a bridge, near which, on 
the left, are small remains of an old wall. We are 
now in another plain, and, at ten minutes after 
twelve, arrived at Tshaltighi, the river lying 
again along the road at the left. 

This is the village mentioned in the journal of 
General Koehler, who says, “ the people ap- 
peared simple and hospitable, and welcomed the 
travellers by presents of fruit and flowers, which 
they threw down at their feet, and then departed 

• These are on the steep side of a high mountain, and evi- 
dence that some town was probably on the summit, or at the 
back of it. Could this have been Cormasa or Isionda ? 
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without saying a word.” We did not enter the 
village, and therefore had not the same attentions 
shown to us. Very soon after, the village of 
Utch-keuy, (three villages,) lay a little on the 
left. At one o'clock we left the plain, and as- 
cended the mountain. 

We had been for some time past on the great 
road from Constantinople to Adalia : we had 
now a proof of it; for we met a man of extra- 
ordinary mien and costume, walking with a long 
straight sword in a case, which served him both 
for huton and epie. He wore a round twisted 
turban, differing from any I had seen. A few 
minutes after, followed a numerous party on 
horseback, all bearing a national peculiarity of 
visage and mien, which was neither Turkish nor 
European. They were Turks from the Crimea, 
going on a pilgrimage to Mecca.* 

At a quarter before two, having ascended con- 
siderably, we came to a plain or plateau ; and, 

* In default of male issue of tlie reijijning family at Constan- 
tinople, the person next in immediate succession, is the sultan 
of the Tartars, who has long embraced Christianity, the sul- 
taness being a lady from Scotland. A Christiim on the throne 
of iVIahoinet ! Should such an event take place, we shall have 
110 more pilgrimages to Mecca. 
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at two o’clock stopped to refresh ourselves and 
horses, at the spot where a source passes through 
a hole under the mountain, — the source, doubt- 
less, or one of them, of the river we have seen 
to-day.* 

We mounted again at half-past two, and the 
road leading over a plain, nearly north, it was 
joined, at a quarter before four, by the road on 
the right, leading from Aglason. The cold be- 
came painful, and the night surprised us as we 
passed, in the valley, the village of Cornar. 

We travelled over a bad road, crossing the 
river again, and again, and again, almost in per- 
fect darkness, except when occasional flashes of 
lightning (in a clear atmosphere without clouds) 
showed us the extraordinary formation of the 
sand hills, or petrified lands, through which we 

* Perhaps the Agas derisi-chay is the river called, by the 
Consul Manlius, the Colobatus, after passing the sources of 
the Lyses, where he received the deputation from the neigh- 
bouring town of Isionda. The subterranean course of the 
stream seems to be alluded to in the word Colobatus, and 
offers some plausibility for identifying the Agas derisi-chay 
with the Duden or Catarractes, supposing it to be subterranean 
in its course from Karabonar till it re-issues from the lake 
below. 
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passed. General Koehler compared them to 
enormous sand-pits ; and, in my first journey, 
they reminded me strongly of an ancient mine 
in Cornwall, called Cargleaze, — not a shaft mine, 
but an open one, resembling a quarry of immense 
size. 

It was half-past six when we arrived at Bour- 
dour. The night, though our beds were doubly 
covered, excessively cold. My friend. Dr. Anas- 
tasius, was on a medical tour in the country, and 
I presume bis tin case of pills, and enormous 
stag’s horn, accompanied him aS a matter of 
course. 

Sunday, Nov. 18 . — While Mr. Dethier went 
to take a view of the extraordinary hauteurs 
about the town, Kyriacos, having bought some 
kid, and carried it to the kabobji to be baked, 
walked with me to the Greek quarter, and we 
first paid our respects to the house of the papas. 
He was not at home, but we found his mother, 
a very old, infirm woman, and, though on a Sun- 
day, nearly in rags. 

She showed us the church, plentifully supplied 
with paintings, of which the birth and death of 
the Panagia, the patroness of the church, were 
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among the most conspicuous. The T/iainna, or 
miracles of St. Michael the Archangel at Chonas, 
(Colossse,) held also a distinguished place. There 
were some marble capitals, perhaps of the ear- 
liest times of the Bas empire, placed as pedestals 
to the columns. 

Mr. Balli, of Isbarta, had given us a letter for 
a respectable Greek mercliant. We called upon 
him, and found the two priests, and some of the 
principal Greeks of Bourdoiir. Inquiring if there 
was a school, we were told that there were two ; 
one Ellenic, but discontinued for some years from 
the want of a proper master ; the other, a school 
of mutual enseignment, supported by the person 
we were now visiting, his father having endowed 
it, and left it in charge to the son. 

The young priest was the master j the number 
of scholars about eighty. We saw the school- 
room, well fitted up, and provided on the walls 
with a set of printed tables. As they were alto- 
gether without school books, I promised to send 
some from Smyrna, with a few Testaments, Greek 
and Turkish.* 

Volumes have been written on the question, whether Dr- 
Bell, or Mr. Lancaster, is to have the honour of (Ik; iinen- 

VOL. II. H 
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Our last visit was to a very respectable and 
well-informed young man, the son of the Arch- 
bishop of Pisidia, who had married the sister of 
the person we had visited. His little girl was 
ill, after an unsuccessful inoculation, and we 
prepared some medicines for her, and for the four 
children of our other friend, suffering much from 
the hooping-cough. 

Intellect is marching even at Bourdour. Edu- 
cation seems to he much more general here than 
elsewhere ; numerous Turks being employed on 
their shop-boards in teaching young men to 
write. 

The Greek priest told me, my former calcula- 
tion of four thousand Turkish houses was too 
small ; that there are between five and six thou- 
sand. The fountains, without number, reminded 
me of Isbarta, and gave an amiable picture of 
Turkish charity. Returning from the Greek 
quarter, Kyriacos admired, with me, a very long 

tion of the system of mittuel enseignment. It is, perhaps, not 
generally known, if known at all, that this system was actually 
in use at the great seat of ancient learning, Athens, one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, as may be seen by referring to a 
small volume, in French, called “ Athenes Ancienne et Mo- 
deme.” I have left it in Smyrna, and can neither recollect 
the author’s name, nor the exact date. 
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avenue of larg-e willow trees ; not a very pic- 
turesque tree in England, but here, from its 
growth and numbers, producing a very pleasing 
effect. The vineyards are very extensive, and 
the wine, made of course only by the Greeks, 
excellent. 

We were told that the ancient site of the city 
was among the vineyards, and that, at a village 
one hour and a half on the road to Isbarta, there 
are tombs in the rocks, and other remains. Lucas 
says he saw considerable remains among the 
vineyards, and particularly mentions a temple 
nearly buried, as if by earthquake * 

If Bourdour really occupies the site of Lysinoe, 
it is extraordinary that no medals of that city 
should be found there, or rather brought from 

“ Les gens du pays assurent qu’elle etoit dix fois plus 
grande, et qu'elle s’appelloit Caragncia ; ct on n’a pas de peine a 
le croire lorsqu’on sort a la campagne, ou Ton trouve pliisieurs 
mines dans les vignes qui sont aux environs; j’y vis uii tem- 
ple presque entier; mais qui est si eut'once dans la terre, qu’oii 
n’y peut entrer (jue par les tenetres, et un autre ou il n’ v a 
que la voutc qui paroit. II y a grand apparence que cette ville 
a ete detruite par quelque tremblenient de terre, ou, selon la 
tradition du pays, par un deluge d’eau, qui submergea cette 
ville, et I’entraina dans le lac, ou I’oii voit encore des ruin, s." — 
Liiras’s Travels, vol. i. page 245. 


II 
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thence, a place of such importance, and such a 
thoroughfare. But the medals usually brought 
from that neighbourhood, especially from Isbarta, 
are principally of Selge, Perga, Side, Sagalassus, 
Isionda, Termessus, and sometimes Claudiopolis, 
Baris, and a medal with kph, Cremna, or Cre- 
topolis. 

Though the finding the medals on a particular 
spot is not positive evidence that the city to 
which they belonged actually stood on that site, 
yet the total absence of such medals is more than 
negative proof, that a place has been wrongly 
appropriated. It is singular that no medals have 
yet been found of Lysinoe, Cormasa, and several 
other places in the march of the Consul Manlius ; 
and it was but very recently that my friend IVIr. 
Borell met with medals of Bubon and Balbura. 

To suppose that Bourdour is the modern repre- 
sentative of the ancient city of Lysinoe, certainly 
does seem irreconcileable with the march of the 
Consul Manlius. He was on his march upwards 
from Pamphylia ; and when he had passed the 
lake, the authorities from Lysinoe surrendered 
the city. Now, surely, if by this lake is to be 
understood the lake of Bourdour, he would not 
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have passed this important place without com- 
pelling its surrender. 

If Bourdour be not Lysinoe, it is probably 
Cretopolis; and the medals with the letters kph, 
which I have seen both there and at Isbarta, 
probably belong to that city. 

The Archbishop of Pisidia, in whose diocese 
Bourdour lies, writes the name Bouldour, and 
he is more likely to be correct ; and a letter 
which I received three years since from a person 
not so high in the church as an archbishop, but 
probably much more known than many arch- 
bishops, writes also Bouldour. This is the Rev. 
Joseph Wolff, to wdiose devotedness of heart and 
soul to the great object of his many journeyings 
1 bear ready testimony, though not always to the 
correctness of his judgment. 

At the time to which I have alluded, he had 
embarked at Alexandria for the coast of Syria ; 
but the master of the vessel having learnt that 
the plague was raging there, refused to proceed. 
Mr. Wolff was landed at Adalia, thence to find 
his way as he best could, either by land to Jeru- 
salem, or Constantinople. 

He determined on the latter ; but his letters 
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of credit were not negotiable at Adalia, where 
there were no Europeans ; and how was he to 
perform such a journey without a sixpence — 
without a horse — without a guide? His letter to 
me describes his situation. He had contrived to 
reach Bouldour, and he was resolved, Deo vo- 
lente, to get to Constantinople : and arrive there 
he did ; and shortly after set out on the extra- 
ordinary journey to Bokhara, &c., from which 
he is recently returned ! 

At my first visit to Bourdour, or Bouldour, in 
1826, I came from Aglason. I subjoin my notes 
of that journey, and some observations on the 
town. 

“ Before Aglason lies a small plain, almost 
encircled by mountains, and full of walnut and 
other trees. Our route was at first north-west 
by north ; at half-past eight we came to a mill 
with a village on our right, on the slope of the 
mountain. At a quarter before nine, having 
passed through a small but beautiful grove of 
walnuts supporting vines, poplars, &c., we crossed 
u river flowing down from the right ; and in a 
few minutes crossed another stream, flowing in 
the same direction. We had now reached the 
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head of the plain, and entered a defile between 
the mountains ; course as before ; a strong stream 
rushes down with much noise through this defile. 
At a quarter past nine crossed this stream and 
turned to the left, another stream being by the 
road’s side, which united below with the first. 
The mountains on both sides were high and 
steep, ornamented with low shrubs resembling 
cedars of dwarfish size. Our course was now 
west ; and at a quarter before ten we began to 
descend by a road narrow and rocky. Near the 
bottom, a considerable body of water gushed out 
from under the mountain on the right ; and a 
little below on the left was a small level spot, on 
which were heaps of squared stones. Our road 
soon lay along the hill side, having a narrow plain 
on the left ; and at half past ten a village, with 
vestiges of ancient remains, lay on the right ; 
while a small river flowed along the narrow plain 
on the left. At eleven o’clock, our course west- 
north-west, we came to a village on the right 
called Cheenay. At a quarter past eleven, the 
plain which had been hitherto parallel with our 
road terminated, or rather united with another 
much wider and more extensive, at right angles. 
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Our road through this plain was due north. A 
mountain of remarkable form, which might be 
called a saddleback mountain, partly covered 
with snow, formed part of the boundary of the 
plain on the left. At twenty minutes after twelve 
we crossed a considerable river, and near it an 
old burial-ground with fragments much decayed. 
A few minutes after arrived at the end of the 
plain, and began to descend steeply ; the remains 
of an ancient paved road lay on the right, and at 
a short distance below it a village with some re- 
mains. We had no time to examine them, nor 
to ascertain how far they might agree in situa- 
tion with the town of Lysinoe and the river 
Lyses. Turning to the left, our course was again 
west, and we almost immediately crossed the 
same stream by a bridge near a spot of green 
turf as soft as velvet, on which many poor Turks, 
who had a long string of asses loaded with char- 
coal and wood for the town of Bourdour, were 
])erforming their ablutions and prayers. In a 
Mahometan country, how often will the traveller 
he put to the blush by contrasting his own indif- 
I'erencp, if not total neglect, of religious duty 
with the piety of the Turk, who, he he where he 
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may, and employed as he may, instantly abstracts 
himself from the world, at the stated hours of 
prayer, to fall upon his knees. Our road now 
lay along the mountain side, and the same river 
continued to flow downwards on the left, and at 
one o’clock it fell in a sheet over an ancient wall. 
The rocks, or rather immense hills, for there was 
little or no stone, were all calcareous, and of a 
dirty white^ — their forms reminded me strongly 
of Cargleaze tin mine in Cornwall ; not a shaft 
mine, but an open one, resembling a quarry of 
immense size.* 

“ The scene was desolate in the extreme ; not 
the smallest vestige of vegetation, either grass or 
tree, was to be seen on these immense hills which 
rose on every side ; and the half moon appear- 
ing over them just at the moment, seemed an em- 
blem of the withering and blasting influence of the 
Turkish crescent over these once Christian coun- 
tries. After crossing a bridoce over the same 
river, and our course north-west by north, we 
entered the town of Bourdour at half past one, 

• “ Hereabout Mr. A.’s route joins that of General Koehler, 
u ho compareil the same scene to ‘enormous sand pits.’ ’ — 
Ao/e bn Col. Leake. 
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and were agreeably surprised to see beautiful 
gardens and rich vineyards, elegant minarets, &c. 
and a very large and populous town, beyond 
which lay the lake, of a beautiful blue colour. 

“ Bourdour (or Burdur) is said to contain four 
thousand Turkish houses, one hundred and fifty 
Greek, and thirty Armenian ; the bazaars were 
crowded, and it appeared to be a place of con- 
siderable trade. From Colonel Leake we learn 
that tanning and dyeing of leather, weaving and 
bleaching of linen, employ the chief part of the 
population. The wine of Bourdour appeared 
to us to be peculiarly fine. It was not very un- 
like Frontigniac, and it derives its excellence, no 
doubt, from the extraordinary soil about the 
town. I saw a few medals ; they were all of 
Selge and Perga ; while examining them, I was 
surprised to be addressed by a Turk in bad 
English and good Italian. He afterwards paid 
us a visit at the khan, when I found he was a 
slave-proprietor, conducting about a dozen males 
and females, then in an adjoining apartment, to 
Constantinople for sale. He told us he came 
from Egypt, but that these unhappy victims were 
from Barbary ; their colour, however, bespoke 
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them natives of the interior of Africa ; and the 
man admitted, that not unfrequently he had slaves 
from even beyond Timbuctoo. The price in 
Egypt was from sixty to seventy dollars ; while 
at Constantinople it varied from fifteen hundred 
to two thousand piastres ; that is, at the present 
exchange, from one hundred and twenty-five to 
one hundred and seventy dollars. They had been 
landed at Kakava, to the westward of Satalia ; 
and had been ten days in performing the journey 
to Bourdour, part of the road lying over im- 
mense mountains covered with snow. We learnt 
that Memet Ali had a regular and constant com- 
munication with Constantinople by the same 
route ; his dispatches being first conveyed by 
packet vessels to Kakava. A traffic in human 
flesh is in any shape so revolting to the feelings 
of an Englishman, that he can scarcely think of it 
without strong irritation ; and yet, after all, the 
slave of a Turk has many advantages of situation 
above that of a Christian. I must be under- 
stood to mean slaves such as those we saw at 
Bourdour, professing the same faith. Like the 
year of jubilee among the Jews, the seventh year 
releases the captive, and the purchase is always 
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made upon that express condition — a condition 
also enforced by the Koran, A Christian is not 
permitted to purchase a Mahometan slave, at 
least not at Constantinople or Smyrna, though it 
is a frequent practice at Alexandria and Cairo. 

“ We had a narrow escape this afternoon. A 
well-dressed Turk paid us a visit, introduced by 
a Greek professor of medicine. We discovered 
the nature of his disorder just in time to avoid a 
fellow suffering, and as it does not bear the most 
reputable character in genteel society, we had 
great reason to be thankful. 

“ The Greek doctor requested me to accom- 
j)any him to his shop, an apartment in the khan 
well filled with bottles and other evidences of the 
profound science of the professor. He candidly 
admitted that he knew no more of medicine than 
he had learnt from an old tattered Greek phar- 
macopoeia ; that the bottles were more for show 
than use ; and his grand catholicon was a pill, 
])roducing at the same moment a tin case con- 
taining at least two okes (five pounds) of pills. 
They were not, however, like the doctor’s at 
Tocat, covered with gold-leaf; but, if not com 
posed of bread and water, they were quite as 
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unlikely to be of any service. I ventured to 
suggest sulphur as the best remedy for his unfor- 
tunate patient, but he would hear of nothing but 
his pills, and perhaps he was right : sulphur was 
not always to be had ; but he might say, and in 
effect did reply to me, in the words of the doc- 
tor of Tocat to Hadji Baba, ‘ as long as there is 
bread and water to be had, I am never at a loss 
for a pill. I perform all my cures with them, 
accompanied by the words Inshallah and Ma- 
shallah.’ 

“ There was, however, another genuine and 
primitive medicine in his shop, which I should 
do him an injustice if I neglected to mention. 
It was hartshorn, that is to say, an enormous 
stag’s horn, which he powdered and gave in 
substance.” 

Lysinia is placed in the province of Pamphy- 
lia, another argument against its position at Bour- 
dour. 

In the Oriens Christianus are the names of 
two bishops. 

Apagamius. 

Eugenius. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Leave Bourdour — Lose our way — Arrive at Yazakeuy — 
Genealogical enigma — Turkish honesty — Lake of Navlo — 
Village of Yarislee, the ancient town of Lagon — Inscrip- 
tions — Illustrations of the camel passing through the eye of 
a needle, and of Exodus xxii. 26. — Lady Hesther Stan- 
hope — Arrive at Kaiadeve(Mandropolis) — Adventure with 
a Lafidji — The lake Oaralis, and observations on salt lakes — 
Plain of Kara-uke — Arrive at Kai-issar — The oda bashi — 
Ancient city of Themisonium. 

It was twenty minutes before three when 
we quitted Bourdour. We rode along the lake, 
being first at a little distance only, then nearly 
close to the water, and afterwards diverging 
again. On the east side of Bourdour the lake 
extends probably a league. It began to get dusk, 
and from dusk nearly dark. It was then, that 
not quite sure of the proper turning to Yazakeuy, 
I referred the question to Milcom. He had led 
me out of the road at the same spot on my first 
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journey, and in order to free himself from all re- 
sponsibility on the present occasion, declared, with 
a candour quite unusual, that he did not recollect 
to have seen the road or even the lake before, 
though the latter was at least sixteen miles long. 
We wandered on in uncertainty, n»w and then 
trying to the right and the left as good pioneers, 
to avoid getting into the marshes and ditches, 
till at length we saw a light at some distance a 
head of us. It did not appear as stationary as we 
could have wished, and it might be an ignis fa- 
tuus, or if not, a Euruke’s fire ; still we followed 
it, crossing the river by bridges twice or thrice ; 
at length, another light appeared, and the barking 
of dogs. Dr. Chandler’s terror, but our great 
consolation, announced the neighbourhood of a 
village. It proved to be the right one ; and we 
arrived at Yazakeuy, a little after six, and were 
comfortably settled in a snug oda, with a good 
fire, most cheering to frozen . toes and fingers. 
The master of the oda, for the first time on our 
journey, slept in the apartment with us. 

Monday, Nov. 19- — As we had been just a 
month from Smyrna to day, and fortunately ac- 
complished the principal objects of our journey. 
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we determined to return without further loss of 
time. The most direct road to Denizli was by 
Atchekeuy, but as I had already passed that way, 
and by the upper road of Chardak, we agreed to 
take an under or more southern road which we 
were assured was as near and direct as that by 
Atchekeuy. 

There were two objects which determined us 
to do so. The possible discovery of the ancient 
city of Themisonium ; and the examination of 
the country on the southern side of Chonas, 
in order to ascertain possitively that the em- 
placement of Colossae was really at that place. 

Mr, Dethier rose before six, excited by the 
promises of an old chasseur last night to conduct 
him to a part of the lake where wild geese, ta- 
dornes, and woodcocks, were in such abundance, 
that we might with ease kill enough before 
breakfast to load another baggage horse. The 
old gentleman failed in his engagement, and 
Mr. Dethier, after two hours, returned without 
either goose, tadorne, or woodcock, and yet my 
friend was the best shot in Smyrna. * 

* “ On y trouvent beaucoup d’oiseaux aussi gros que des 
oyes, et si gras qu’ils ne scauroient voler ; ils se laisscnt tuer 
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The water all round the oda was frozen, and 
the ground whitened with a hoar frost. We 
quitted Yazakeuy at nine o’clock, and arrived at 
Yarikeuj at a quarter past nine. Here we co- 
pied an inscription in the burial-ground. 

KAauciac ntAa-yiaC I'lJC KaracrKEUJjc tod fA.vr)fiiiov 
TJpovoiav 7roo)(ja^£vou KaAAtKAsoDf ?!€ viov yevo/utvuu 
avSoo^ avTr]g. 

(The monument) of Claudia Pelagia, con- 
structed by Callicles, who was doubly the son of 
her husband, i. e. 

His father married Pelagia, after which he 
(Callicles) married the daughter of Pelagia by a 
former husband. I am indebted to Colonel 
Leake for a solution of this genealogical enigma, 
which I should never have discovered myself. 

Very soon after we had another evidence of 
the redeeming qualities in the Turkish character. 
Mr. Dethier had exchanged horses with me, and 
my cloak, which was strapped behind the saddle, 

a coups de baton. On fait de leur graisse une mantique, dont 
les pauvres gens se servent an lieu de beurre iondu.” 

Lucas’s Travels, vol. i. p. 24-1. 

These birds are the Tadorne ducks. 


VOL. II. 


I 
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slipped off unobserved. Suleiman went back in 
pursuit of it, and found it suspended from a tree 
across the road. A Turk had found it, and took 
this simple honest way of restoring it to its 
owner. Many a Christian would not have 
done so. 

Our course, which had been west from Bour- 
dour to Yazakeuy, was now west-south-west. 
At half past ten we saw a sarcophagus by the 
road side on the right, and on the left, at some 
little distance, lay the village of Douvare. Look- 
ing back, and to the left, the extraordinary forma- 
tion of the ground about Bourdour was seen to a 
great extent stretching away to the south. 

Mr. Dethier’s supposition is, that these hills 
were once under the waters of the lake ; that 
the lake sunk, and that the hills were shaped as 
at present by the continued action of rain, &c., 
for ages. This is curiously in correspondence 
with the tradition of the country which Lucas 
heard at Bourdour. 

The road was still in a plain, with a rocky 
ridge on the right, and at eleven o’clock another 
ridge on the left, which, with the adjoining 
mountain, resembled Coresus and Mount Prion 
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at Ephesus, as seen from Aiasaluk. A tumulus 
lay near it. At a quarter past eleven, we passed 
a small lake on the left, called Navlo Ghiul. 

In the villag-e of Yarislee, where we arrived 
at twelve o’clock, we were detained till one, and 
had time permitted, we would willingly have 
remained much longer, as we found several inte- 
resting inscriptions on the fountain and in the 
mosque, and might have found ntany more. The 
villagers, Avith their Aga at the head, escorted 
us from place to place, and pressed us much to 
visit the remains of a castle and other ruins on 
the mountain above the village ; the site, no 
doubt, of the ancient town, from whence the 
inscribed stones were brought. They told us 
also, that great quantities of marble were visible 
under water in the lake. 

The subjoined inscription is on a square pedestal 
in the court of the mosque, and one part being 
against the wall, of course it is imperfect It ap- 
pears to consist of moral maxims ; and here again, 
as in the following inscription, I have to acknow- 
ledge my obligations to Colonel Leake for the 
restoration and translation. 
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Ni)v Toi TravTa teXei Salfiwv vvv ig opStv uSl)yu 

Up Travra Kara vow yuijKfrt (reavTOv 

Ettitev^ti <n> TE afiEfiTTTwg u)V av Eiri^vjuEtg 

' Ocra StAsic TTpUsEiCj « p»/<r£(C - • . . 

’Ev ^Etpi ^£VE ^apariaag Travrog .... 

' H<n)^a (^ovXevov Kai aoi Seoc ^lyEpovEvaEt. 

Eltri KaXai irpa^Eig (JitevSe <te ^pr; 

KpaTrjcTEtc /cal roi/ aXtopEvov ev S,Ev'ig 

E/c^eii^j) yap vovaov ^aXEtrifg Travrtav Se 
Seoc avBa. 

“ Now the Deity effects all things for thee ; now 
leads thee in the right way. 

Do not torment thyself ; thou wilt do every 
thing to your mind. 

Thou wilt attain that which, without blame, thou 
desirest. 

Whatsoever thou wishest, thou wilt effect, if 
words (or, if you shall utter) 

He, O stranger, who trusts in his own hand, of 
every 

Design peacefully, and God will be thy leader.” 
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At Yarislee, on the Fountain. 

EttJ (TWTTipiag Kai vhcri^ Kal aiwvlov Siafiovrjg rwv 

S'' \ • / * \ ' 

ofcrTTortuv Kai avi/CTjTwv avro/cffaroptov Aovkiov 2 * 67 rTtjuiov 
^iovtjpov Kai MaoKou AvpijXwv Avtwveivod Kal n. 
^iVTifiiov Firac Knitrapoc Kal vtag Hpac Pwpa/ac avv 
TravTog oiKov raiv ^ifiaariLv Kal Itpag avvKXriTov Kal 
^rjfiov T(t)v Pbi/xalwv' IttI avSuTraTou XapTrpoTarov Tarlov 
Ttnavoi) Trj yXvKvTary jrarplSi rej AaKlveiov pera 

TTaaag apjpag rs Kai XsiTovpytag Kal SiaTrovTtovg irpeafSetag 
ag ^vuaev cttI Seov Koju/uoBov Tpvipwv AttoXXwvIBov 

VTToayofxtvog aTro ^vyarpog iBlag 

Kal TrpoaipiXoTeipttaapsvog fura Trig yovaiKog ’ Apfxiag , . . 

Suyarpoc Kal avrag Sia f3lov ptre'^etv 

tKTtXtaag to fSaXaviiov TraptSwKfv. 

This inscription seems to have begun with a 
form common under the Roman emperors, 
which in Latin was expressed by pro salute et 
victoria. The following is its tenor in English ; 

“ For the safety and victory and stability of 
the lords and invincible emperors Lucius Septi- 
mius Severus and Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
( Caracalla,') and Publius Septimius Geta Caesar, 
and the new Roman Juno, (Flautilla,) with all 
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the house of the Augusti, and the senate and 
people of the Romans, under the most illustrious 
proconsul Tatius Titianus. Tryphon, son of 
Apollonides, after all the commands, the offices, 
and the embassies beyond seas, which he per- 
formed under the god Commodus, having finished 
this bath, with the* concurrence of his wife 
Ammia and her daughter and on con- 

dition that they are to have the benefit of it for 
life, has presented it to his beloved native place, 
the Demos of the Lacinenses.” 

If the reading as to Plautilla is correct, the 
date of this inscription is about a. d. 203. 

The name of AAKANEQN AHM02 occurs in 
the inscription on the fountain. From the form 
of the first letter it might be mistaken for 
TAKANEQN. 

I was disposed to consider this the name of the 
district placed by Ptolemy close to that of The- 
misonium, and seeming to refer to the Laconian 
towns of the neighbourhood, Sagalassus, Selge, 
Isbarta, and others ; but on better grounds, 

* The preceding part of the inscription is literally translat- 
ed, but from hence the obvious sense is only given, as many 
of the words are imperfect. 
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Yarislee may be said to be on the site of the 
town called Lagon in the march of the Consul 
Manlius, which he found deserted after his halt 
at Mandropolis, and at no great distance from 
the sources of the river Lysis. 

Perhaps this is the place called Lagania in the 
Notitise, but placed by the author of the Oriens 
Christianus, in Pamphylia, and of which he gives 
the following names as bishops : 

Zacharias. 

Constans, 

Elizaeus, 

Basilius. 

At half past one we began to ascend the moun- 
tain, and at ten minutes before two, the village 
of Navlo, situated on a knoll at the right. 

As we were ascending the hill, I saw some- 
thing shining on the road, which proved to be 
one of the needles used by the camel-drivers for 
mending their camel furniture. It was about 
SIX inches long, and had a large, very long eye ; 
it had evidently been dropped by one of the con- 
ductors of a caravan which was some little way 
a-head of us, and of which the sound of the 
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camel bells, as it was occasionally brought to us 
by the wind, was so agreeable, that I was not 
surprised Mr. Lovell should call the camels lovers 
of music. 

This association of the needle with the camels 
at once reminded me of the passage which has 
been considered so difficult to be illustrated. 
“ It is easier for a camel to pass through the eye 
of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God.” 

Why should it not be taken literally ? As 
the usages of the east are as unvarying as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, I can easily 
imagine that even the camel driver of Rachel 
carried his needles about with him, to mend 
“ the furniture and the equipment of a camel- 
driver in those days coidd not well have been 
more simple than at present ; comprising simply 
bis long benish or cloak of white felt or coarse 
cloth, the shield against sun and cold by day, and 
his bed by night ; a tinned casan, or crock, for 
bis j)illau, and all the other uses of the cuisine ; 
a wooden bowl to prepare the barley or dari 
balls for his camels, and his needles and cordage. 
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His short pipe and tobacco-bag are luxuries of 
modern days. 

The needle, from its constant and daily use, 
must have held a prominent place in his structure 
of ideas and imagery; and as we know how fertile 
the imaginations of these camel-drivers were in 
furnishing us with proverbs and legendary tales, 
for Mahomet is said to have heard the story of 
the seven sleepers of Ephesus from a fellow 
camel-driver, why may not the impracticability 
of a camel’s passing through the eye of his needle, 
even a common camel, much more the double- 
hunched gentleman of Bactria, have been a com- 
mon expression to denote an impossibility ? * 


* Many persons, even in Asia, consider the dromedary as the 
animal privileged to carry two hnnclies, and that the camel 
has only one. ’the dromedary has itecer two hunches, and 
the only dillerence hetween the dromedary and the camel is 
precisely the dnstinctioii between the waggon-horse and the 
racer ; the dromedary is the latter, and the other the beast of 
burden. The camel with two hunches is a particular species, 
railed the Hactrian camel. 

Perhaps it is digre.ssing too niucb to allude here to the dou- 
ble-hunched horse ot Lady Ilesther Stanhope ; but as many ot 
niy re.iders haye probably never heard ot it, 1 will venture 
to mentiiui it. 

Long ptevious to tin usitkmc ot Lady Hesther in Syria, a 
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How valuable the needle must be to the poor 
camel-driver, may be inferred from its loss. 
Should he have been so improvident as to have 
only one, the loss of it would be one of the 
greatest he could suffer, and when travelling 
through the desert, might even endanger his 
personal safety. 

Another explanation may be given, but much 
less natural than the former. Every body has 

tradition was general among the Arabs that a personage 
should one day arrive among them, who should be the greatest 
benefactor or benefactress that their tribes had ever known 
since the days of Ishmael; and that there might be no mistake, 
the person should be identified with the possessor of a horse 
wearing a natural saddle. 

Expectation was wound up to the highest pitch of e.xcite- 
ment, when Lady Hesther fixed her abode on Mount Lebanon. 
She had not long arrived, when she was presented by one ot 
the Sheiks with a beautiful Arabian horse, from whose back 
rose, like the Bactrian camel in miniature, two elevations 
afl'ording a seat between them like the Tatar saddles ot the 
cast. I believe, though 1 am not sure, tliat some difference ot 
colour in the hair marked also the saddle housings. 

No sooner was this known, than the news was spread in 
every Arab tent, that the benefactress, the great and long 
looked-for deliverer, was arrived, and homage was tendered 
to her ladyship by the chiefs of every tribe. 

I never had the honour of .seeing Lady Hesther, and am 
ncvci hkiU Ic <to .so; but leaving it to otheis to notice her 
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heard of the obelisks of Alexandria, called the 
Needles of Cleopatra — a name, I apprehend, 
anciently given to them and similar obelisks. 
These were usually erected at the entrance 
of temples. If two such obelisks were existing 
at Jerusalem, and so close to each other as not 
to admit the passing of a loaded camel, and 
passable only by the traveller on foot, the pro- 
verb might have had its origin from hence. 

I have compared, in my first journey, the camel 
driver, with his white benisb, to the figures in 
the Morai of Owhyee. It did not then occur to 
iiie, that this extraordinary-looking, but invalua- 
ble cloak, afforded a good illustration of Exodus, 
xxii. 26. 

It is his fair weather and foul weather compa- 


peculiarities, if tliey can feel pleasure in doing so, I tender, 
with the Arab sheiks, my respectful homage to that warm- 
hearted and magnificent benevclence, to which, much more 
than to her miraculous steed, she is deservedly indebted for 
the veneration in which she is held by the Arabs. 

I have even heard it said, and I believe it, that she could 
have done more to prevent the advance of Ibrahim Pasha, by 
a single word to her subjects of the desert, than all the firmans 
or armies of Mahmoud. She is also a lady of most highly cul- 
vated mind. 
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nion, his protection against the heat and cold by 
day, and by night his bed and counterpane. How 
cruelly would he feel its loss ? So humane was 
the law of the Jewish legislator, “ If thou at 
all take thy neighbour’s raiment to pledge, thou 
shalt deliver it unto him by that the sun goeth 
down. For that is his covering only ; it is his 
raiment for his skin ; — wherein shall he sleep ?’’ 

We were now in a very extensive plain of 
great elevation ; the cold was excessive, and hav- 
ing a violent cold, I was keenly susceptible of it. 
We rode fast, without feeling warmer, and ar- 
rived at four o’clock at the miserable village of 
Kaiadeve, situated very near another lake, Kaia 
Ghiul, (or Raise Ghiul.) It was very desirable 
to have gone an hour or two farther, for there 
was nothing inviting in the oda or the society we 
found in it ; but I was too indisposed. The 
clouds were heavy, and threatened an unpropi- 
tious day for to-morrow. Two beggars were 
our bedfellows, for we could not get rid of them 
here as at Deenare, by purchasing their share of 
the apartment, there being no other in which 
they could find shelter. We had, notwithstand- 
ing, some antiquarian intelligence, which made 
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some amends for a bad dinner and a wretched 
apartment. We were told, that at Hazelare, 
between Bourdour and Yazakeuj, on the moun- 
tain side at the right, are very consider- 
able remains. That the river we crossed 
between Bourdour and Yazakeuy, and which 
runs into the lake of Bourdour, has its sources at 
or near Hazelare, and it is therefore probably the 
site of either Lysinoe or Cretopolis. Our infor- 
mant told us also, that near this village, about a 
quarter of an hour distant on the mountain, are 
the remains of a hissar or kalesi — a castle. 

Tuesday, Nov. 20. — Mr, Dethier rose at an 
early hour, and went in pursuit of this castle, 
but without success. It is however certain, 
that there is an ancient building, our infor- 
mants call it a double castle, on the mountain 
immediately over the lake ; and Kaiadevfe proba- 
bly stands near the site of an ancient town, 
though we saw no stones in proof of it. 

The Consul Manlius, when near Mandropolis 
passed the lake Caralis ; now, as there is no 
other lake on the west of Yarislee except that 
near Davous, which is much too distant, if 
Lagon was at Yarislee, it will follow that the 
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lake of Kaiadeve must be the lake Caralis, and 
the ruins on the mountain of the lake those pro- 
bably of Mandropolis ; unless there are also 
ancient remains at Navlo, which certainly stands 
on a commanding situation. Mandropolis may 
be placed, with much probability, at one of those 
places, I should say at Kaiadev^ ; and if the name 
Mandropolis has an affinity with modern Greek, 
the conjecture is supported by the extensive open 
country near it, eminently calculated, like ano- 
ther Salisbury Plain, for the pasturage of sheep. 

The ice was thick on the water, and the clouds 
threatened a heavy fall of. snow. I was dread- 
fully enrhume, but what was to be done ? We 
mounted at a quarter past eight, and passed by 
an excellent road along the side of the lake, 
which was nearly close to the village. 

A little sprinkling of snow came on ; and 
when we would have quickened our pace, we 
were stopped by a man dressed in an Arab benish 
and accompanied by about ten other fellows. 
He laid his hand on Mr. Dethier’s saddle, and in 
a very insolent tone demanded money ; but as 
we did not perfectly understand him, we referred 
him to Kyriacos, as our interpreter. Quitting 
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his hold of Mr. Dethier’s saddle, he seized the 
bridle of Kyriacos, and again repeated his de- 
mand in a louder and more menacing tone, on 
the plea that he was the cafiji of an adjoining 
cafe, and that having quitted it, he had occasion 
for money, and insisted on having some. 

We told him that we were not rayahs, but 
Franks ; and were neither obliged nor disposed 
to submit to such imposition 5 and repeated again 
and again that we were protected by the sultan’s 
firman. We were considerably in advance of 
Milcom and Suleiman, neither of whom were as 
yet in sight, and the fellow calculating on his 
superiority of numbers, seemed to set our firman 
at defiance, and persisted in keeping hold of the 
bridle of Kyriacos, and, in a still more menacing 
tone, to repeat his demand. 

My friend Dethier, though of the mildest and 
most amiable temper, is a man of the most deter- 
mined courage and resolution ; and finding the 
fellow persisted in detaining us, he drew both 
pistols, and coming up close to him, placed them 
on either side of the man’s head, and threatened 
to shoot him if he did not instantly set off. 

I knew my friend so well, as to be convinced 
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he would do what he threatened ; and intreatinor 
him to be patient, tried to make the scoundrel 
respect our firman. He was perfectly unmoved, 
and with a pistol about six inches from each ear, 
he coolly turned his head from one to the other, 
as if examining if they were really weapons of 
death. 

Perhaps the capsuled locks, without flints, 
made him hope they were not so ; for instantly 
after he began his insolence again, and looked 
back upon his men with an expression of coun- 
tenance which plainly called upon them to come 
to his assistance. They had only large sticks, 
hut their leader was armed with pistols and 
yatagan. 

God knows what might have happened, if 
at this moment Milcom and Suleiman had not 
appeared in sight. I instantly directed the fel- 
low’s attention to them, the pistols still at his 
head ; when observing a double-barrelled gun in 
the hands of both our surigees, he thought it pru- 
dent to quit his hold on the bridle, and slunk 
quietly away, followed by his gang, now rein- 
forced by four or five others. 

When Milcom came up and heard our story, 
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he galloped back after the fellow, and, proving that 
the patient and enduring Armenian could be 
roused into a lion, he succeeded in bringing back 
an ample apology for the insult we had received.* 
Permitted to resume our journey, we shortly 
after came to the palace of the cafidji, a mud hut 
covered with pine branches. The snow fell thick, 
and we made the best of our way. We were 
now on the south border of the lake, elevated 
on the mountain side above it. We observed 
curious white patches on the edges of the lake, 
especially on this side, where a broad white ridge 
entered some way into the water. It is probably 
a formation of tufa, like Hierapolis, for it was 
not salt, the water of the lake being fresh. 


* 1 liiu e said, iu the first volume, that the l urks designate 
the Armenians by the name of the “ Cmnel and to pro\e 
that this is far from being a disrespectful epithet, tiie reader 
has only to refer to Mr. Eton’s .Survey of the Turkish Empire, 
page 198, and he will there find a list of names applied by the 
Turks to all other nations, European and Asiatic, infinitely 
less respectful than that of Camel If Mr. Eton really had 
any good authority for the libellous catalogue, which is very- 
doubtful, I will not reprint the calumny. 

The epithet of Camel, as applied to the Armenian character, 
1 have somewhere reSd, originated iu the failure of an attempt 
of the sultan to make thcmsoldicis like the other rayahs. 

VOL. 11. K 
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The existence of so many lakes, and at small 
distances from each other, is a striking' peculiarity 
in the interior of Anatolia ; that some of these 
should be salt lakes, while others are fresh, is 
another peculiarity. Without going so far off as 
the lake Tatta, which supplies all the country 
with salt, the lakes on the road from Konia to 
Affiuiu kara hissar, at Ilgun, Aksher, See. are fresh 
water lakes. On the west of Konia, the vast 
lake of Bey sher is salt ; that of Eyerdir is fresh. 
The lakes of Bourdour and Navlo are salt, as 
are the large lake of Anava, and the small one 
of Churak ; whereas the lake at Kaiadevfe is fresh. 

Colonel Leake, in his valuable paper in the 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, on 
the identity of the Quorra with the Niger, has 
the following observations on fresh and salt 
lakes. 

“ I am aware that many persons are of opinion 
that the freshness of the water in the lake Tjad, 
is a proof of its having a stream flowing from it, 
on the principle, that as all rivers hold saline 
particles in solution, the saltness of the lake wil^ 
continually increase if there be no expenditure 
but by evaporation. But although the theory 
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may be correct ; although lakes, without outlets, 
having steep margins, which prevent any enlarge- 
ment of surface, may thus become strongly im- 
pregnated with salt, shallow lakes, formed by 
periodical inundations, like the greater part of 
those in North Africa, may be very dilferently 
affected. 

“ Here a great part of the salt being left on the 
margin, as the evaporation takes place, is ab- 
sorbed by the vegetation ; while the salt in the 
permanent part of the lake will keep that water 
at the bottom, by its weight, when the inundation 
takes place, or, at least, will cause it to be only 
partially mixed with the new supply, — so that 
the upper surface of the lake will be always 
nearly, if not quite, as fresh as the river that 
forms it. 

“ That, in fact, all such lakes are fresh, or 
nearly so, notwithstanding their having no outlet, 
may be shown from a multitude of examples. It 
is sufficient to mention the Zurra, in Persia, 
which is formed by the river Helmund, by the 
Greeks called Etymander j the lakes Nessonis 
and Bsebeis, in Thessaly ; the lake JMoeris, in 
Egvpt ; and a series of lakes which, with the 
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streams flowing into them, occupy a length 
of two hundred miles in the mterior of Asia 
Minor. 

“ These last form an exact parallel with the 
Tjad, in having, at no great distance from them, 
salt lakes, and a large tract of country producing 
salt on the surface, — facts which furnish the fur- 
ther proof, that a great degree of saltness, in 
lakes, depends neither upon outlets nor margins, 
but upon local causes, as we see exemplified in 
the Dead Sea, of which some of the cliffs are of 
solid salt.”* 

In proof of the correctness of this reasoning, 
may be adduced the lake of Kaiadeve, — a lake 
having no outlet, and yet a fresh lake. It is not 
quite certain that the lake of Eyerdir has any 
emissary, for the river which we crossed, near 
the town, may possibly run into it, instead of out 
of it ; it was too dark to distinguish ; and if so, 
Eyerdir is also a fresh-water lake. 

The salt lakes are constantly termed by the 
Turks, ‘^bitter:” may not, therefore, ’■^bitter,” 
as applied, in Scripture, and by the Orientals of 
the present day, to waters unfit for use, be sim- 

' Jounuil of the Royal Gcogiapli. Soc. vol, ii. page 23. 
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ply a. figurative expression, denoting tlie bitterness 
of disappointment which the fainting traveller 
experiences, on discovering that the beautiful lake, 
descried at a long distance, and the object of his 
most anxious solicitude, mocks his expectations ; 
and though pure and inviting to the eye, is nau- 
seous to the taste, and would rather increase his 
sufferings than relieve them ? 

Having crossed a small river near a bridge, 
with tamarisks on the banks, at ten o’clock, the 
snow became more compassionate ; and when we 
arrived at Solda, about five minutes after, it had 
nearly ceased. This village lies a little on the 
right. We now crossed a small plain, and then 
ascended among pines, balsams, valonea, and 
juniper : the hills all around were covered with 
pines, and the soil of a reddish colour, indicating 
the vicinity of iron : our course probably south- 
west. 

The road led still through these pine-hills till 
eleven o’clock, when we began to descend ; the 
hill was a long one, and we walked down. At 
twelve o’clock the village (or rather town, having 
five hundred houses) of Gune hay on the left, 
distant about a quarter of an liour. We passed 
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the village of Sigalik at a quarter before one 
o’clock ; the road winding through a valley, over 
a broad, dry watercourse, with earthy-looking 
rocks, bare, and of a porphyric, or reddish purple 
colour on either side.* At half-past one re-as- 
cended the hills. 

At two, descended into a magnificent plain, 
called the plain of Kara-uke ; and previously to 
entering it, when nearly at the bottom of the 
mountain, saw, on the right, a most extraordi- 
nary formation, resembling immense quarries of 
great height, and of a colour which at a distance 
might be mistaken for light-coloured yellow 
satin, the whitish streaks giving the shades. The 
effect was much heightened by the dark green 
foliage of several large pines growing in and 
about it. 

Close to this we came to the village of Afshar ; 
but as it was only two o’clock, we resolved, 
though the snow had been succeeded by slight 
rain, to proceed to the village of Kai-issar. Our 
road lay for a little way over the plain, then en- 
tered a gorge among the hills on the north ; and 

’ Tliis continued appearance is presumptive evidence that 
we wert approaching' the Cibjratcs, celebrated tor its iron 


mines. 
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hiiffei'iiii;' nuich froiu tlie eKcerfsive cold iiortli 
wind, we were delighted to arrive at the town of 
Ivai-issar about ten minutes after three. 

It is a considerable place, finely situated on the 
side of the mountain. We were nearly frozen 
before we could find a place to receive us, to- 
morrow being the bazaar day, and every apart- 
ment crowded. We waited for the best, having, 
through the kind offices of a Greek, been placed 
in the best oda of the village. The proprietor 
was full of the kindest attentions : he had lived 
long in the world, and had experienced much of 
its vicissitudes : his heart was evidently softened 
by sufferings. 

Some years ago he was a man of considerable 
property and influence in Kai-issar and its neigh- 
bourhood ; but opposing an aga, though with 
justice, for his rapacity and oppression of the vil- 
lagers, he became the victim of his benevolence. 
The aga had more influence than himself at Con- 
stantinople, denounced his opponent as a rebel 
and traitor to the sultan, and, without further 
investigation, his property was all seized, and 
himself and family exiled to a remote village on 
the shores of the Black Sea. 
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After a long banishment, his innocence was 
proved on the removal of the aga, who had either 
lost his influence, or, what is the same thing, was 
not rich enough to pay longer for it ; and the 
injured man returned about two years since to 
his native village, and to the wrecks of his once 
ample fortune. 

We had made our beds, and laid down — Ky- 
riacos, Milcom, and Suleiman were already in- 
dulging in slumbering melodies — when the door 
opened, and five or six young Turks entered the 
apartment. They were all handsome young 
men, and in high kief, joking and playing with 
each other, more agreeably to themselves than 
to us, who were not so willing to be disturbed. 
My bed, close to the chimney, a privileged 
place, as I was an invalid, stood a fair chance of 
being burnt, with myself in it, by a forest of 
wood, which they threw into the fire. 

We waited patiently and impatiently for their 
departure, but they had no such intention; and 
having carefully removed all our baggage to ano- 
ther part of the room, spread their beds among 
us. They were the sons of the oda bashi. 

Kai-issar is certainly on or near the site of a 
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considerable ancient town. We saw pedestals 
and marbles lying in all directions, and capitals 
of a very ancient form, upon which, like those on 
the great mosque of Ephesus, was a cross — ves- 
tiges of a primitive church. 

There is much reason to suppose that this is 
the site of the ancient city of Themisonium, 
which was placed by Ptolemy in the same country 
with Cibyra, Hierapolis, and Apamea, and by 
Hierocles among the towns of Phrygia Pacatia- 
na, together with Laodicea, Coloss* and Hiera- 
polis. 

In the tabular itinerary there is a road from 
Laodicea ad Lycum, to Perga, passing through 
Themisonium and Cormasa. On this road Colonel 
Leake remarks, that “ although the direct dis- 
tance is upwards of one hundred G. M. there 
are only forty-six M. P. marked in the table, 
namely— thirty-four between Themisonium and 
Cormasa, and twelve from Cormasa to Perga. 
If these two distances were correct, therefore, 
the omitted distance between Laodicea and The- 
misonium ought to be supplied with about one 
hundred M.P. It is impossible to believe, how- 
ever, that Themisonium, which is named by 
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Str;il)u among the smaller towns round Apamea 
and Laodicea, could have been so far to the 
south-east. Cormasa, on the other hand, must 
have been much more than twelve M. P. from 
Perga ; for it appears from Livy, that Cormasa 
was at a considerable distance from the borders 
of Pamphylia towards Lysinoe and the lake of 
Bourdour ; which agrees with Ptolemy, who 
names it among the cities of Pisidia, and next to 
Lysinia.” * 

But on an attentive examination of the table, 
I think the thirty-four miles placed between The- 
misonium and Cormasa does not mark the dis- 
tance between these towns, but between Laodi- 
cea and Themisonium, and which is exactly the 
distance from Eski-hissar, (Laodicea,) to Kai- 
issar — for between Antioch on the Meander 
and Carura, there is no distance given in the ta- 
ble, but immediately over these towns, and pre- 
ceding Laodicea are the figures vi. If we sup- 
pose an X omitted, sixteen miles would be just 
the distance between Antioch and Carura ; then 
the XX which follows is the correct distance be- 
tween Casara and Laodicea ; and as no figures 
' ('dloiicl Leake's Joujiiai, p. Ijj. 
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occur between that town and Themisonium, the 
thirty-four which is after Themisonium, no doubt 
makes the distance between it and Laodicea, and 
as I have observed, this is very near the actual 
distance between Eski-hissar and Kai-issar. 

There would still be a considerable distance, 
to supply, omitted in the table, between Themi- 
sonium and Cormasa, and possibly the ruins at 
Germe may after all prove to be those of Cor- 
masa, written, by the better authority of Poly- 
bius, Curmasa, of which Germfe may be a cor- 
ruption. 

Pausanius places Themisonium in Phrygia 
above or beyond Laodicea, that is, to the east of 
it, and calls it an Arcadian colony founded by 
Azan, and that at the distance of thirty stades 
from the city was a cave of which the entrance 
was very small, and thereby difficult to be dis- 
covered, for there was no path that led to it, nor 
did the light of the sun penetrate far into it ; 
and besides this the roof was very near the 
ground that it had before the entrance little 
statues of Hercules, Apollo and Mercury, in 
gratitude to those deities, for having in a dream 
if Tayloi’s I’au&aiilus. vol. iii. p. 193. 
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directed the inhabitants to this cave, as a place 
of refuge, when the Gauls were laying waste all 
Ionia, &c. These statues were called Spelaitai. 
This cave is said to have many sources of water 
within it. 

On a coin of Themisonium, in the cabinet of 
my friend Mr. Borrell, is a river God, with the 
name of Azanes ; evidence of some river being 
at or near Themisonium ; probably this is the 
river at Yatagan. Matthias was bishop of The- 
misonium A. D. 503. 

We were told that the direct road from De- 
nizli to Adalia, is — from Denizli to Kara-uke, 
nine hours ; from Kara-uke to Kaiadevfe, (where 
we slept last night,) six hours ; thence to Folia, 
{(peXXwc ?) ten hours ; Folia to Yenijaklee, ten 
hours, and thence to Adalia six hours. 
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Village at Yatagan — ^The Turkish Saint Yatagundie — Mira- 
culous escape of Kyriacos — Arrive at Chokour — Routes to 
Adalia, &c. — The Cihyrates — Marches of the Consul Man- 
lius — Diocese ofthe Archbishop of Pisidia. 

Wednesday, Nov. ‘21 . — It was ten o’clock be- 
fore we left Kai-issar, Kyriacos being busily en- 
gaged with the kabobji in dressing our meat. It 
was not too late, for the cold was excessive, the 
ice being very thick. We had intended to go to 
Khonas, and thence to Hierapolis ; but hearing 
from our host that on the road to Denizli the 
Kiouk Bounar sunk into the ground, and after- 
wards re-emerged, as my Denizli correspondent 
had formerly told me, we determined to take that 
road. It is well we did, for we afterwards learnt 
that Khonas was nine hours from Kai-issar, in- 
stead of six, as we had been informed. 
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At half past ten we passed the village of Ujak, 
and came to the village of Yatagan at ten mi- 
nutes after eleven, the road leading over low 
hills with pines, and latterly at the head of tlie 
plain of Kara-uke, course north-west. The vil- 
lage has its name, it appears, from a convent, in 
which is the tomb and body of a Mahometan 
saint, called Yatagundie. 

If we are to credit the account of Lucas, the 
mosque where the saint reposes is full of riches ; 
sixty massive chandeliers of silver ten feet in 
height, and a great number of gold and silver 
lamps. Two hundred dervishes were employed 
in the service of the mosque, which has immense 
revenues, most of which are expended in hospita- 
lity, feeding and lodgingevery one that passes by. 

Unfortunately we knew nothing about this 
magnificent establishment, or we might have 
pitched our tents here instead of at Kai-issar, not 
for the better fare, but because it is said that there 
is a very considerable library annexed to the 
mosque, with a great number of precious manu- 
scripts ; and who knows if we might not have 
picked up the lost decades of Livy ? However, 
we shall not readily forget Yatagan or its saint. 
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from an occurrence which had something of the 
miraculous in it. 

Thohorseof our mehmandar wasahigh mettled 
steed, of untameable spirit, and but for one un- 
fortunate propensity would have been a most va- 
luable animal. Whenever he happened to find 
himself in advance of the party, he would retro- 
grade with all the precision of a military move- 
ment, till he fell again into the ranks ; but 
usually, while this back step was taking place, 
Milconi would hasten up, and with all the ener- 
gies of his long whip, make horse, rider, palank, 
and paplomas, set off on a full gallop over hill or 
plain, till he supposed the horse’s liveliness was 
a little abated. 

On this morning, from some reason or other, 
Kyriacos was considerably a-head of us, when his 
horse began his customary backward march. At 
the distance of about a hundred yards was what 
in another season would be called a river of im- 
portance ; it was now a considerable stream, 
thickly frozen over, and with high banks. 

The animal was making his way straight to 
this place -, — aware of the imminent danger, we 
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galloped up, but before we could arrive the ca- 
tastrophe had taken place. The horse stepped 
back with a quick pace, and was on the brink of 
the precipice, as it might be called ; that is, a bank 
of about ten or twelve feet. In another mo- 
ment he fell back with rider, palank, and paplo- 
nia under him, into the frozen stream. 

We were breathless with apprehension ; and 
certainly whatever might be the fate of the horse, 
hardly ventured to hope that our useful friend 
would ever rise again. He did rise again, how- 
ever, but soaked to the skin ; and the innumera- 
ble masses of ice about him blazed like brilliants 
in the sunbeams, and tinkled like the bells of 
a caravan of camels. 

Providentially he had no bones broken, though 
severely bruised, and had he been a good Maho- 
metan, would doubtless have consecrated a silver 
horse, palank, and paploma, as votive tablets to 
St. Yatagundie. We were obliged to halt at least 
half an hour, till, from the intensity of the cold, 
and the cutting north wind, we were nearly 
masses of ice ourselves ; what then was the si- 
tuation of poor Kyriacos, obliged to strip to the 
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skin, and change every article of his habiliments. 
But a deep draught from the rackee bottle re- 
stored animation, if it did not cure the bruises, 
and we set off again at half-past eleven, enliven- 
ed as usual by Kyriacos, who gave us positive 
evidence that he was not mortally wounded, by 
singing, as usual, a long and loud, if not very 
melodious, Greek chaunt. 

We ascended, and then descended again into 
the magnificent plain of Kara-uke about half- 
past twelve. At one o’clock the large village of 
Kesil-hissar lay at the foot of the mountain on 
the left, about half an hour distant. Our course 
across the plain was as before, north-west, or 
north by west. We again quitted the plain at 
two o'clock, half dead with the intensely cold 
wind blowing in our teeth, and ascended the 
mountain on foot. A cafe hut was a cheering 
sight, and we gladly accepted the cafigi’s invita- 
tion to enter and take a cup of coffee. 

We continued to ascend, and afterwards de- 
scended on foot all the way to the village of 
Chokour, which, from the immense depth at 
which it lies in the valley, well deserves the name 
of profound, or deep, as the Turkish word sig- 

I. 
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nifies. On the descent we saw a variety of 
strata ; and a mineral like manganese, certain- 
ly iron ore, and another evidence of the vicinity 
of the Cibyrates. 

There was a view of a distant plain before us, 
which resembled a lake with a white incrustation 
on the right, which though we first took for 
Denizli Ovasi, or the plain of Denizli, proved 
afterwards to be the plain and ruins of Hiera- 
polis. The valley in which we descended is full 
of pines, and the village of Chokour, where we 
arrived at four o’clock, is embosomed in fruit 
trees. 

Wo found a good oda, more than half filled 
by previous visitors. They were Greeks from 
Levisee, opposite Rhodes. 

Our apartment had a raised and well-floored 
platform occupying the better half of it ; this the 
Greeks, as first comers, were entitled to, and 
showed no disposition to relinquish. We were 
lodged more humbly on the earthern floor ; we 
had, however, the fire-place, which would have 
been an important advantage, if some entire 
trunks of trees, hospitably thrown into it, to dry 
the still dripping wardrobe of Kyriacos, had not, 
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from the evaporation, nearly suffocated our party, 
and offered an English etymology for Chokour. 

This was the first time on our journey that we 
had seen Greeks in an oda ; and if any further 
proof was necessary that the Turks, in their hos- 
pitality, are really influenced by the “ charity 
that envieth not, and seeketh not her own,” 
these Greeks supply it ; they were quite as well 
entertained as ourselves, without offering to 
make, I believe, the smallest remuneration. 

They had come from Levisee, a place of some 
importance, on the eastern side of the gulf of Ma- 
ori, but not to be found in the maps. The part 
of the country through which they passed may 
still be called nearly unknown land, and it will be 
therefore useful to the future traveller to know 
that there is a road direct from this place, Levi- 
see, in the gulf of Maori, to Denizli. 

Previously to arriving at Chokour, they had 
passed through Kesiljah-bouluk, a place of which 
I heard at Denizli in 1826, as having very consi- 
derable ruins. This was confirmed by these 
Greeks, from whom I procured a medal found at 
that place, of Sebastopolis. 

I should be much inclined to identify Kesiljah- 
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bouluk with Kesil-hissar, which we saw at our 
left after leaving Yatagan ; both are described as 
at the same distance, about six hours, from De- 
nizli, and to the south. At least Kesil-hissar is 
clearly the Guzel-hissar of Major Rennell’s map, 
and the Zel-hissar of a friend’s route from Ada- 
lia, and at one of these places I should certainly 
fix Cibyra. 

I have long proposed to attempt some expla- 
nation of the marches of the Roman army un- 
der the consul Manlius, and perhaps this will be 
the best place for doing it. 

The Consul Manlius (B. C. 180) on his march 
from Ephesus, crossed the Meander and came to 
Antioch, called Antioch on the Meander. From 
Antioch he marched in one day to Gordiutichos, 
an inconsiderable place of which the exact posi- 
tion is unknown, and thence in three days to 
Tab*, (Davaus.) In three days’ march from 
Tab* he reached the Chaus, probably a branch 
of the Indus river ; beyond it was the town of 
Eriza, after u hich he proceeded to Cibyra. 

I will not attempt to explain the position pre- 
vious to his arrival at Cibyra. His marches, 
both previously and afterwards, seem to have 
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been, as Major Rennell observes, very circuitous, 
and generally very short ; this the major accounts 
for by stating that “ as his present view was the 
levying of contributions, great delay must ne- 
cessarily have occurred.” 

Cibyra has usually been placed very consi- 
derably to the south, or rather south-east of 
Davaus, a position which is altogether at variance 
with the authority of Strabo, and other writers, 
who assign it to Phrygia, and to the Conventus of 
Laodicea. By Hierocles it seems included within 
the limits of Caria. It is also described as not 
far below the district of Antioch on the Meander.* 

Dr. Cramer observes, that “ no traces of the 
site of Cibyra have as yet been discovered, but 
it is probable that they are to be found not far 
from Denizli, or Laodicea, on a river, which is 
either the Lycus, or a branch of it.” Now, 
though this is in part incorrect, because, as will 
be hereafter shown, the Lycus is not in this di- 
rection, yet Cibyra certainly was not very re- 
mote from Denizli ; and I am still disposed to 


* Strabo sajs Cibyra lav between Lyria and the pait^ of 
the valley of the .Meander, about Nysa and .\idiueliia. 
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consider Kesiijah-bouluk and Kesil-hissar, as one 
and the same place, and that Cibyra. 

The only objection against it is, that the 
journal of a very intelligent friend who travelled 
from Gheira, (Aphrodisia) to Denizli, mentions 
having passed through a magnificent plain, in 
which was a stadium and the ruins of a town ; 
these must be the ruins of Kesiijah-bouluk, and 
the })lain is an evidence that they are the ruins of 
Cibyra, and as Gheira lies south-west from De- 
nizli, this seems to disagree with the position of 
Kesil-hissar, which lies south of Denizli. It is 
on this sole account that I have allowed the 
name of Kesiijah-bouluk to appear in the map 
distinct from Kesil-hissar, and to the west of it. 

At the same time, the single fact that Kesiijah- 
bouluk lay in the route of the Greeks from De- 
visee, seems sufficient to obviate the objection, 
and the direction of the ranges of Mount Cad- 
mus very probably obliged the traveller from 
Gheira to incline towards the east, in which case 
the plain would be the great plain of Kara-uke, 
and Kesiljah-boidnk and Kesil-hissar one and 
the same. 

Another proof of this seems to be in the in- 
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formation received at Denial!,* that the distance 
from Khonas to Yarangoun^ was eight hours, and 
thence to Kesiljah-bouluk one hour ; if Yaran- 
goun^ be the Yatagundie of Lucas, and Yatagan 
of our journey, as is very probable, for the dis- 
tance from Khonas exactly agrees, then Kesil- 
hissar must be Kesiljah-bouluk, for it is just one 
hour from Yatagan. 

The result of this, in illustration of the march 
of the consul Manlius, will be, that the great 
plain of Kara-uke will be the great Cibyratic 
plain. This plain is described by Corancez as 
being about four or five leagues wide, and sepa- 
rated from that of Tefeni, (which he supposed 
the site of Cibyra,) by a chain running north 
and south. In this plain he saw numerous forges 
for working iron, a proof, he admits, of the vici- 
nity of Cibyra, celebrated for its iron mines ; 
and we saw numerous indications of iron ore 
on the road from Yatagan to Chokour. 

* Information received at Denizii in 1826. Six hours from 
Denizli south, at a place called Kesiljah-bouluk, are many 
grand remains. Going from Khonas to Denizli, it lies on the 
south-west, not in the road. At one hour from this last place, 
is Makouf, with many remains of a castle, &c. From Khonas 
to Yarangoune eight hours; thence to Kiljah-bouluk one hour. 
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Corancez, who was on his way to Denizli, 
comes in this plain, to a place called Bazaar khan, 
of which we could hear nothing, though we in- 
quired repeatedly ; and it is therefore probable 
that this was only the name of a khan where the 
bazaar was held, contiguous to the town of Kara- 
uke, which exactly agrees with the distance and 
bearing assigned by Corancez to Bazaar khan 
from Denizli, namely', nine hours south-east. 

If the plain of Kara-uke be not that of Cibyra 
it would be the Agri ISindensium, which Manlius 
passed after leaving Cibyra, and the Caulares 
river where he pitched his camp, probably mis- 
named for the Calbis, would be the lower 
branch of the river Keugez ; but as the great 
plain of Kara-uke would be properly expressed 
by the word campus instead of agri, I still take 
Kara-uke for the Cibyratic plain, and Sinda 
will be probably found at or near Gune, evi- 
dently from its population a place of importance. 

1 am led to these conclusions, by the position 
of the town of Lagon at Kaia-devb, for if Cibyra 
really lay as far to the south or south-east as it 
is always placed in the maps, Manlius would be 
made to make many a march direct north to La- 
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gon, and then to return again nearly in the same 
direction south. 

We have, however, additional evidence in sup- 
port of our conjectures. After the consul had 
passed the Agri Sindensium and the river Cau- 
lares, on the following day he passed along the 
lake Caralitis, and halted at Mandropolis, and as 
they were advancing to the neighbouring town 
of Lagon, the inhabitants seized with terror, 
abandoned it. 

Now there is no lake in the direction towards 
Yarislee, (Lagon,) but the lake of Kaia-deve ; 
which must be therefore identified with the Ca- 
ralitis, and the double castle and remains, on the 
mountain behind the lake, most probably are 
those of Mandropolis, unless, as has been before 
suggested, there are remains at Navlo to justify 
placing it there. 

Lagon was distinctly at Yarislee, on quitting 
which the consul passes the sources of the river 
Lyses, and on the following day the river called 
Colobatus. The former would be probably either 
the river between Yazakeuy and Bourdour, or 
that which we crossed so often coming from 
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Aglason to Bourdour, and which falls into the 
lake. 

It is indeed possible, that on the western side 
of the lofty saddle-back mountain, which we 
saw on our road from Aglason, bounding the 
plain on the west-north-west there may be ano- 
ther river, having its sources in the mountain, 
which may be the Lyses, having a downward 
stream towards Lysinoe, if that city was, as the 
Notitire place it, in Paniphylia. 

The Colobatus river may with much plausibi- 
litv be identified with the Agas deresi chay, and 
both with the Catarractes. 

Manlius being arrived so far, alters his line 
of march, which had been eastward, and takes a 
southern route into Pamphylia, obliges the Ter- 
messians to raise the siege of Isionda ; and hav- 
ing granted terms of peace to the inhabitants of 
Termessus, Aspendus and others, he commences 
his marches out of Pamphylia. There are so 
many difiiculties in explaining his route upwards, 
that I can do little more than mention the names. 

The first day he came to the river Taurus, 
that is, some stream having its sources in that 
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mountain, but of which he does not give the pro- 
per name, unless one of the branches of the Eu- 
rymedon may be so called, for he may be sup- 
posed to be at or on the east of Aspendus. The 
place called Xylinen Comen, or the village of 
wood-houses, was probably among the pine 
forests of Taurus. 

From thence, after several marches, he arrives 
at Cormasa. This may be at Germfe — at all 
events it cannot be more to the east, nor to the 
north, because it lay on the west or north of 
Perga. The town of Darsa lay nearest to Cor- 
masa, which he found abandoned by its inhabit- 
ants. If Cormasa was at Germe, Darsa may 
have been at Issar keuy. 

The greatest difficulty remains. As the consul 
was advancing beyond (or by the side of) the 
lake or lakes, a deputation from Lysinoe surren- 
dered that city. Now if Lysinoe really was at 
Bourdour, he could not have passed that lake 
without passing the town also, and of course be- 
fore the deputation met him, — ^a most improbable 
circumstance, as the object of his march in that 
direction was to compel its surrender ; and what 
is a stronger objection, his subsequent march is 
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into the territory of Sagalassus, which would be 
to return again to the south, instead of advanc- 
ing, — to say nothing of the absurdity of the sup- 
position, that he should not have taken Sagalassus 
in his way to Bourdour, lying, as it did exactly, 
in his road. 

Either, therefore, Lysinoe must be sought for 
more to the south, (possibly on the western side 
of the range, near Tshaltighi,) or the lake must 
be some other lake than that of Bourdour ; and 
there is none to the south of Sagalassus, but that 
out of which the Duden has been said to rise, at 
the east of the ruins of Termessus. 

It would be digressing too much to follow 
Manlius in his subsequent marches, though we 
have previously suggested, that the sources pro- 
bably mistaken for the Obrimas and the Comen 
Aporidos were at Subashi in Dombai-ovasi ; and 
the plain of IMetropolis, that of Kara Aslan 
near Oloubourlou. 

Levisee, from whence our oda companions 
came, is mentioned in the subjoined sketch which 
the Archbishop of Pisidia gave me of the extent 
of his diocese ; it is a curious and useful docu- 
ment ; and I lament that my unexpected dcj)ar- 
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ture from Smyrna has deprived me of a particular 
description of all the intermediate stages, which 
he promised to send me. 


HOURS. 


From Isbarta to Eyerdir . . . 

8 

From Eyerdir to Barla . 

8* 

From Barla to Kazali .... 

8 

From Kazali to Yalobatz .... 

12 

From Yalobatz to Ouloubourlou . 

20 

From Ouloubourlou to Bouldour . 

12 

From Bouldour to Mola 

60t 

From ]\Iola to Levisee . . . . 

36 

From Levisee to Antiphilo 

36 

From Antiphilo to Attalia 

36 

From Attalia to Alaya .... 

36 

From Alaya to Isbarta .... 

46 


318 


The diocese of Pisidia, therefore, in its present 
enlarged extent, includes Pamphylia, Pisidia, 
Lycia, Milyas, the Cibyratic towns of Bubon, 
Balbura,t and (Enoanda, and a portion of Caria. 

* Probably tlie ancient Parlais 

This is evidently Slogola, sometimes written Moglah. 

I Tlie towns of Bubon and Balbura will veiy probabiv be 
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The Greeks and other persons whom we met 
at the oda confirmed the accuracy of the account 
we had yesterday of the road from Denizli to 
Adalia. But it may be useful to the traveller to 
know that there is also another route. 


HOURS. 


From Satalia to Stanaas . . , 12* 

From Suleclair to Hassan Pasha . 3 

From Hassan Pasha to Agala . 5 

From Agala to Karagatch ... 8 

From Karagatch to Zilissar . . . 3 

From Zilissar to ( ) . . St 

From ( ) to Denizli . . 4 

38 


found below the plain of Kara-uke, in the direction of Levisee. 
CEnoanda was much more to the south, being described by 
Appian as adjoining the territory of the Xanthians, whose citv 
was twelve or fifteen miles only from the coast. 

The town of Bubon changed its name to Sophianopolis. 
Cibyra may have done the same ; and the medals of Sebasto- 
polis, found at Kesiljah-bouluk may have belonged to Cibyra. 
The Oriens Christianus has the names of seven bishops of 
CEnoanda, two of Bubon, (or Sophianopolis) and three of 
Balbura. 

* This is of course the same place called Estenas, and 
Stanisaw. 

Probably Chokonr i^i-t tbe name forgotten. 
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CHAPTER AT. 

Road from Cliokour to Eski-liissar — The Kioiik Bonai'.s 
source, disappearance, and re-emergement — Not the Ly- 
cus, but the Cadmus— Colossie therefore decidedly at 
Khonas — Description of its remains. 

Thuradan, Xoc. 2‘2. — In the iininensely pro- 
found valley of Cliokour, ihe view of the clouds 
this morning was one of extraordinary grandeur 
and curiosity. On the side of the valley towards 
the plain, the clouds, M’hite as sno\v, and alnios; 
transparent, rolled along the inouatiiin siiie nearly 
half way down, till they were met l)v a mass ol' 
other clouds blacker than night, and covering 
nearly half the valley. The sun was shining in 
the plain in a cloudless sky. 

AVe quitted Cliokour at a quarter before nine, 
the road lying along the ravine, accomjianied b\ 
our fellow-lodgers, the Greeks, who were going 
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on to Denizli. At twenty-five minutes past nine, 
we crossed a river, near a bridge, running down 
into the plain : this river rises near Chokour, 
and probably from a source we saw in descending 
into the valley yesterday. 

We now ascended the mountain side ; and 
having rode along it some time, descended at ten 
o’clock, and saw the source of the Kiouk Bonar, 
coming out under the hill close at the left ; then 
passing under a bridge in a great body of water, 
sinks into the ground under the mountain about 
five hundred yards from its source. About five 
hundred yards further on, the river re-emerges 
again, and flows along the side of the road. 

This is so very like the description given, by 
Herodotus, of the disappearance and re-emerge- 
ment of the Lycus, and which, according to that 
author, determines the site of Colossse from its 
disappearance ivithin that city ; that had any 
ruin been upon the spot, I should have hesitated 
in fixing Colossse at Khonas. 

But though our guides told us of some incon- 
siderable remains in a mountain not far off, there 
was not the smallest vestige of antiquity, not a 
single block of stone, near the disappearance or 
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re-emerg-ement of the Kiouk-bonar, for we ex- 
amined with the most scrupulous attention ; and 
therefore it is certain that the stream, of which I 
saw the re-emergement, in my first journey, be- 
tween Denizli and Khonas, and called Saint Pan- 
teleemon, is the true Lycus ; and Khonas, be- 
yond all dispute, is the real site of Colossas. 
The Kiouk-bonar must be, therefore, the Cad- 
mus. 

But in order to establish this in the minds of 
my readers, as well as my own, it will be neces- 
sary, for a short time, to defer the continuation 
of our journey to Eski-hissar, and to turn aside 
to the ruins of Colossse, or at least the descrip- 
tion I have attempted to give in my first jourr y. 
And I feel assured, that the interest which Co- 
lossae must excite in the mind of every Christian, 
will be a sufficient apology for the interrup- 
tion. 

“We quitted Denizli (April 1826) at a quarter 
before one o'clock for Khonas At one crossed a 
small stream ; and at a quarter before two had a 
considerable river flowing down on our right, into 
which fell a small stream, which had been for 
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some time by the side of our road. At two 
o’clock crossed the same river by a new bridge 
of three arches. Shortly after, we saw the same 
river running about a quarter of a mile from our 
left hand, having over it another bridge, and im- 
mediately adjoining it, on the opposite side, a 
square building, with small round towers at the 
angles, called Bos-khan or Ak-khan. 

“ Our road now lay over a high and wide 
road to the east-south-east, parallel with, but at 
some distance from, the plain of the Lycus ; and 
at twenty minutes before three, a village lay on 
our right hand. At a quarter past three, ascend- 
ing a gently rising bill, passed a village on the 
left. At half past three saw a village standing 
very high on the mountain side on the right, 
and opposite to it in the plain below, on the left, 
some masses of rocks or old walls. At twenty- 
five minutes before four came to a small but 
beautifully clear stream, flowing close by the 
side of our road, on the left downwards towards 
the Lycus. 

“ We now entered a narrow road among rocks, 
and some fine pine trees, the scenery wild and 
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beautiful. At ten minutes before four, the same 
stream, which was now wider but shallow, to 
our astonishment, disappeared at once ! or rather 
appeared to issue by a subterraneous course from 
under a low hill. I was much struck, feeling 
convinced at the time that this could be no other 
river than the Lycus, and this the spot mentioned 
by Herodotus, at which it re-emerged. We dis- 
mounted and walked for a short time over the 
hill, in the direction of the river, fully expecting 
every moment to see the ^a(r/ua in which it 
is said to disappear, but were disappointed. A 
few stones very much decayed lay about the hill, 
on one of which I saw a cross. 

“ Our janissary was so impatient to reach Kho- 
nas, which was now in view, that we mounted 
our horses, determined to come here again in the 
morning. At the distance of a quarter of an 
hour, we passed through a village, with a large 
burial-ground inclosed by a very long and old 
wall, in which I saw several fragments, as well 
as in the court-yards of some of the houses. A 
few moments afterwards we saw on our left a 
clear narrow stream, rushing down the side of a 
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low hill ; and instantly after crossed another, (if 
not the same.) There can be little doubt that 
this is the stream of which we had witnessed 
the re-emergement. 

“ At twenty minutes before five crossed by a 
bridge a much larger river, flowing down from 
the mountain on the right, and soon after 
arrived at Khonas, situated most picturesquely 
under the immense range of mount Cadmus, 
which rises to a very lofty and perpendicular 
height behind the village, in some parts clothed 
with pines, in others bare of soil, with immense 
chasms and caverns. 

“ Immediately at the back of Khonas, there is 
a very narrow and almost perpendicular chasm in 
the mountain, affording an outlet for a wide 
mountain torrent, the bed of which was now 
nearly dry ; and on the summit of the rock, 
forming the left side of this chasm, or ravine, 
stand the ruins of an old castle, once the resi- 
dence, so Chandler tells us, of Soley Bey. 

“ The approach to Khonas, as well as the vil- 
lage itself, is beautiful, abounding with tall trees, 
from which, as in Italy and at Sevri-hissar, 
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are suspended vines of the most luxuriant 
growth. 

“ On entering the village, and afteru^ards pass- 
ing through it in search of a lodging, having the 
servant of the aga to accompany us, we passed 
several dry but wide and deep water-courses, 
worn by the torrents from mount Cadmus, which 
in a rainy season must be terrific. 

“ We soon attracted a crowd of Greeks about 
us, all of whom, as Smith formerly remarked, 
were ignorant of their own language, a priest 
only excepted, who, as in Smith’s time, was a 
native of Cyprus. It was with some difficulty 
that we found lodgings ; several Greeks, at 
whose houses we applied, being either unable or 
unwilling to take us in. 

“ In the course of the evening I was requested 
to see a poor voung woman who was extremely 
ill. Her disease was dropsy in a very advanced 
stage. In the want of medicines better suited to 
her case, I advised the external fomentation of 
spirits of wine, soap, and vinegar, and the bathing, 
if she could bear the journey, in the hot 
waters of Hierapolis. 
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“Friday, Aprils . — It was no small satisfaction 
to find this morning that our patient was at least 
not worse for the prescription. It had produced 
very copious perspiration all night, and she 
breathed freer and without cough. A multitude 
of others came to consult the Hakim. * 

“ We rose very early with the intention of 
walking round the village, and after returning for 
our horses, to take a wider survey ; but when on 
the point of setting out, the aga sent to acquaint 
us, that if we wished to walk about we must 
have one of his men to attend us. We directly 
waited on the aga, accompanied by Memet ; he 
received us civilly enough, with pipes, coffee, 
&c., but having returned to cur lodgings, and 
waited an immense time for the promised cice- 
rone, Memet came to us with a request from the 
aga to see our firman. We sent him both the 

* A letter which I received i'rom my Greek correspondent 
of Denizli in tlie beginning of July, announced the very un- 
expected and gratifying news that the poor woman had follow- 
ed our prescriptions, having used the baths of Hierapolis, and 
was completely restored to her usual health ; and what is not 
ofe\ery-da) occurrence, she expressed her gratitude in the 
warinot leniis. 
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firman and the pasha’s teskeray. After the lapse 
of at least another hour, Memet returned with a 
very long face ; the aga, he said, cared not a 
straw for the firman nor teskeray ; he would not 
allow us to walk about, and there was but one 
course to he adopted — to leave the village 
instantly. Our horses were ordered to be 
loaded. 

“ The conduct of the aga was so much in cha- 
racter with what we had read in Smith, who 
had no sooner entered Khonas than he ‘ thought 
fit to leave it,’ the inhabitants ‘ being a vile 
sort of people, so that he doubted of his safety 
among them,’ that we thought we could not do 
wiser than follow his example. 

“ We recollected too, that Chandler had not 
ventured beyond Laodicea, because the frontier 
of the Cuthayan Pashalike ‘ was inhabited by a 
lawless and desperate people, who committed 
often the most daring outrages with impunity.’ 

“ This seemed to account at once for the little 
respect paid by the aga to the teskeray of the 
pasha of Smyrna, and even to the firman. We 
resolved, therefore, not to regain, as Chandler, 
the Pashalike of Guzel-hissar, but to get beyond 
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that of Kutaieh with as little delay as possible, 
and enter the Pashalike of Isbarta. 

“ It was very vexatious to be compelled to 
abandon in this manner one principal object of 
our journey, the search for the real site of Colos- 
sie ; particularly as the singular discovery 
of the re-emergement of a river yesterday gave 
such sanguine hopes. Memet was therefore sent 
once more to the aga ; and, conjecturing he 
might have taken offence at our approaching 
him without a present, Memet was directed to 
make apologies that we had nothing we could 
offer him, having brought neither coffee nor 
sugar, and begging his acceptance of a small sum 
of money instead of it. Memet was so long 
absent that we began to be apprehensive for his 
safety, and despatched Mustapha in search of 
him. After another hour we received permission 
to go where we pleased, and a man from the aga 
accompanied us. 

“ We first ascended the rock on which the castle 
stands, an almost inaccessible steep, of enormous 
height ; on the summit are several fragments of 
old walls, but none of very ancient date. 

“ Descending, we passed through the village on 
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the eastern side, and found it to be of considera- 
ble extent ; the multitude of fragments of marble 
pillars almost upon every terraced roof, used 
there as rollers, proved the existence of some 
considerable ancient town in the neighbour- 
hood. 

“ Rycaut, in his Turkish History, says that 
Khonas stands on the site of an ancient town 
called Passas ; but neither Stephanus, nor any 
other book that I have consulted, mentions such 
a town. We now turned to the west, under the 
village ; and having asked our guide for the 
Eski-sher, {the old city,') he seemed instantly to 
understand our wishes, and took us towards the 
road by which we came yesterday from Denizli, 
though a little lower towards the plain. 

“ After walking a considerable time, he brought 
us to a place where a number of large squared 
stones lay about, and then showed us what seem- 
ed to have been a small church, which had been 
lately excavated, having been completely under 
the surface of the soil. It was long and narrow, 
and semicircular at the east end. 

“ Passing through several fields, in which were 
many more stones, I remarked one which had 
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an imperfect inscription. The only letters I 
could distinguish were TYOXY .... HNQN . . . 
Not far from hence we saw a few vaults, and 
were told by a Greek that some walls not far off 
were the remains of two churches. 

“ Beyond this we came to a level space, ele- 
vated, by a perpendicular brow of considerable 
height, above the fields below. Here were seve- 
ral vestiges of an ancient city, arches, vaults, 
&c., and the whole of this and the adjoining 
grounds strewed with broken pottery. 

“ From thence we went much further, in the 
hope of finding the river whose re-emergement 
we had witnessed yesterday ; and coming to a 
green ridge full of rocks, which seemed to have 
been cut either as a quarry or for other purposes, 
we observed under them several vaults with 
small square entrances. Our search for the river 
was so far ineffectual ; but it was evident that 
we were below it ; and thunder, and a sky as 
black as night, threatening instant torrents, we 
retraced our course, and when the rain began, 
took shelter in a natural cave, formed of beauti- 
ful stalactites, immediately in the side of the per- 
pendicular rock upon which the remains which 
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we had seen were placed. In many of the 
grounds adjoining were vaults and ancient ves- 
tiges, but we could find no inscriptions. We re- 
turned to the village, heartily tired, and suffi- 
ciently wet, about half past four o’clock. It was 
a severe disappointment to leave Khonas without 
ascertaining the actual existence of the yjjc 
in which the Lycus disappears. The small rivu- 
let which flowed through the deep and wide 
water-course at the back of the village sinks 
into the earth in the middle of the village : and 
on inquiring, we were told that, both in summer 
and winter, whether with much or little water, 
this stream is always lost on its way. This, 
therefore, is evidently a mountain torrent, and 
were it not so, could not be the river which He- 
rodotus describes. We next inquired about the 
direction of the river which we had crossed by a 
bridge near the village, on coming from De- 
nizli ; and we were assured that this pursues 
its course uninterruptedly down into the plain. 
I should be disposed to call this the Cadmus 
described by Strabo ; and I should as unhe- 
sitatingly have called the stream, whose re- 
einergement we saw, the Lycus, if the Greeks at 
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Khonas bad not assured us that the river near Ak- 
khan, or Bos-khan-bridge, at three hours higher 
up, that is to say, nearer its source, disappears 
really in a chasm of the ground, and after three 
hundred fathoms re-emerges again, two hoursfrom 
Denizli, and two hours and a half from Khonas.” 

“ I asked a Greek mason, (when at Denizli 
a few weeks after,) if he knew any thing of 
the town of Colossae ? He replied, without 
hesitation, ‘ Perfectly well, and that it stood at 
Khonas, though no remains were now to be met 
with.’ Willing to hear further evidence from so 
good an authority, I asked him if he knew any 
thing of a river in the neighbourhood, which 
disappeared in a chasm of the ground, and re- 
emerged at a small distance. He said there was 
such a river at Khonas, on this side of the vil- 
lage, and that he himself had often seen it. He 
described the distance from the disappearance of 
the river to its re-emergement, by pointing to a 
building about a hundred yards from his shop, 
and saying it was not twice that distance. 

“ This agrees with the account wdiich was given 
by the Greeks at Khonas in some respects, but 
differs in others. It, however, proves that Co- 
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lossae stood betvTeen Denizli and Khonas, at no 
great distance from the latter : the feir remains, 
therefore, which we saw, were doubtless those of 
Colossae.” * 

It is now perfectly established, that a disap- 
pearance and re-emergement of a river occur in 
two very different situations — that of the Kiouk- 
bonar, which we saw to day, and the other at or 
very near Khonas. I apprehend that this extraor- 
dinary sinking into the ground and re-appearance 
is also applied by the ancient authors to two dis- 
tinct rivers. 

Herodotus distinctly says, that the Lycus sunk 
into a cavity of the ground, and after a subterra- 
nean course of five stadia, nearly three quarters 
of a mile, re-appeared again and flowed into the 
Meander ; and that this sinking into the ground 
was within the city of Colossse. t 

Strabo describes the Lycus as having its source 
in mount Cadmus ; that it is a river of consider- 
able size, and flows into the Meander. He af- 
terwards mentions another river, which, from 

Visit to the Churches, page 158, 

y ’Ec yatTf^a iK^aWiav’ €TZ€ira^ia ti^q ^dXierra 

KTj Trevre dva^mvofxevoq^ '€xdiloi eq rdv Maiuyopoy.^ — Herodo- 
tus, lib. vii. cap. 30. 
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having its sources also in mount Cadmus, takes 
the name of the mountain. This river, he says, 
(not the Lycus, but the Cadmus,) flowing 
under ground, re-appears again, and after receiv- 
ing other rivers, discharges itself, if I under- 
stand him, into the Lycus. 

Most of the commentators of Strabo, recol- 
lecting the description given by Herodotus of the 
Lycus, have taken it for granted that Strabo is 
still speaking of that river, and describing its 
subterranean course ; but the expression, Ivtoq 
VITO yriq ptvvuq, can Only apply to the last-men 
tioned river, the Cadmus. * 

* My correspondent of Uenizli illustrates the course of the 
different streams by a plan ; in which the Kiok Bounari 
flows down in the centre of the plain, between Hierapolis and 
Laodicea, and falls into the Meander; the stream which is in 
the centre of the plain between Khonas and Ak-khan bridge, 
and which falls into the Kiok Bounari, is the Tzoruk-sou, hav- 
ing the lateral streams of the Kouphos on the north, (the 
sources of which, called Cbalki Bounari, or the petrifying 
spring, are at a short distance,) and the rivulet of Agios Pan- 
teleemon on the south. He places the head of the Tzoruk-sou 
at four hours east from Khonas. 

The rivers in the vicinity of Laodicea and Colossse are thus 
described by Strabo. “ ’Evrdufla 6 KctTrpoc, icdi o' Aiicoc avfi- 
fidWet rw Maidr^pw irorafid, irorajuoe evfieyedtjQ- d(f>’ ov kdc 
tJ Trpoc -w Aucuj Aao^iKeta Xe-yerai. 'Y~epK€irai ce ri/c a-dXewr 
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There is another circumstance which identifies 
the Kiouk bonar with the Cadmus. The sub- 
terranean course of this stream is not a third of a 
mile — my Denizli friend says not a quarter ; 
whereas that of the Lycus was five stadia, not 
far from three quarters of a mile — a distance 
agreeing very well with the interval after we saw 
the re-emergement of the St. Panteleemon stream 
and before we arrived at the stream nearer 
Khonas. 

But if any further evidence was required to 
identify Khonas with Colossae, it will be supplied 
by the testimonies of Nicetas, who being a native 
of Khonas, was called Choniates, and who ex- 
pressly says that Khonas was anciently called 
Palassais, a mistake of the transcriber of his 
manuscript for Colassais ; and both Nicetas and 
Curopalates mention the magnificent church of 
the Archangel Michael, its profanation and de- 
struction by the Turks, and the subterranean 
course of the river Lycus at the same place. 


opdQ Kacfiog, ej od Kai 6 Avkoq pet* Kai aXXoc d/iwpu/iog riD djoet* 
To TrXeup o’ o’vroc vtrd pvvetQ, etr dya^:v\paQ avyeTretrey etc 
ravTo 7otc dXXotc TTorafxdtQj €fi(paivtav ufia to TroXvrpTjroy Trjq 
Xtdpac, icdt ToivffeKTToy.*^ — Lib. xii. cap. 8. paj^e 75. 
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In addition to these, my friend Mr. Hartley 
shall give his evidence, and I value it the more, 
because, on our first journey, he was certainly 
not satisfied that Colossse was really at Khonas, 
and much more inclined to look for that city 
about the sources of the Kiouk bonar. 

“ The Archangel Michael, called by the 
Greeks Taxiarches, is also an object of venera- 
tion. I have heard of some singular ideas arising 
from his worship at Colossse, which bring into 
curious connexion the ancient historian Herodo- 
tus, the inspired apostle St. Paul, the primitive 
father Theodoret, and the modern Greek Synax- 
aria, or Legends. 

“ Herodotus informs us that, at Colossse, the 
river Lycus falls into a cavity of the earth ; and 
after proceeding under ground for a certain dis- 
tance, re-appears, and pursues its course. St. 
Paul, in his epistle to the Colossians, (ii. 18 ,) 
offers warning in these terms : “ Let no man be- 
guile you of your reward, in a voluntary humi- 
lity and worshipping of angels.” Theodoret, in 
his comment on this passage, not only refers the 
worship of angels to the idea which had become 
prevalent, that the Deity was inaccessible, and 
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that it was proper to approach Him by some in- 
ferior mediator j but he asserts, that up to his 
own times, a church of the archangel Michael 
existed in Phrygia. 

“ The modern Greeks have a legend to this ef- 
fect. An overwhelming inundation threatened 
to destroy the Ciiristian population of that city. 
They were fleeing before it in the utmost con- 
sternation, and imploring superior succour for 
their deliverance. At this critical moment, the 
archangel Michael descended from heaven, open- 
ed the chasm in the earth to tchich they still point, 
and at this opening, the waters of the inundation 
were swallowed up and the multitude was saved. 

“ The great haste under which I was compelled 
to visit Colossal prevented my actual observation 
of the cavity which receives the river Lycus ; 
but I have heard from Greeks of a monastery 
dedicated to the Taxiarches, which was built, 
in commemoration of the event, at the entrance 
of the Lycus into the earth, and its remains are 
said to be still visible.” * 

The Byzantine historian Curopalates describing 
the manner in which the Turks profaned the far- 
• Researches in Greece, page 
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famed temple of the archangel at Khouas, filling 
it with blood, and converting it into a stable, goes 
on to describe the subterraneous channel of the 
river, which, no long'er confined within the mira- 
culous chasm opened by St. Michael, rose to an 
extraordinary height, and drowned multitudes 
both Turks and Greeks ; an event regarded by 
the latter as a punishment for their sins. Now 
in this account the expression t6v yatjfxaroQ arjpay- 
yuQ, the sides or clefts of the chasm, applies well 
either to the mountain at the back of Khonas, 
or to the deep channel, through which the stream 
issuing from the cleft in the mountain passes and 
is lost. 

But another remarkable word in this account 
identifies Khonas with Colossse, and fixes the 
etymology of the former name. The river for 
which this cavity was opened by St. Michael, is 
spoken of as ywvivopivoQ, a word which desci'ibes 
its subterranean course, as is applied to 

another river, which has a subterranean channel, 
in Greece. Therefore Khonas, clearly from the 
same root, carries with it historical evidence of 
the yaapa yrje noticed so early as the times of 
Herodotus, as existing at Colossae.* 

• Mjjre roc tvv ydapa-oi: ar)pdyyac, unrep t'l Tappeot'rec 
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After all this, it is scarcely necessary to add 
that my Greek correspondent of Denizli de- 
scribes the ruins of the Taxiarches, or monastery 
of the archangel, as actually still existing at a 
very short distance in front, or to the north of 
the town, and between it and the re-emergeinent 
of the stream, called by the Greeks St. Pantelee- 
mon, but to which we shall take the liberty to 
restore its true name of the Lycus. 

The names of the bishops of Colossaj, as they 
are given in the Oriens Christianus are. 

Epaphras Constantins 

Philemon Nicolaus, (1054) 

Epiphanius 1066 

Cosnias 1080 

Doritheus Nicetas. 

Samuel 

TToraf.ioi eK'fiae y^uvevo/iieyoi cia r»7c tCu ap^tcrrpar^yov TraXatav 
€TriCT]fiLQc, Kill deoffrjfieia^. Ciiropalatcc Hist. p. 652. 
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At a quarter past eleven o’clock we crossed the 
river by a bridge, still continuing to descend, the 
plain lying yet considerably beneath us. When 
in this plain, the plain of Denizli, we left that 
town about half or three quarters of an hour on 
the left ; our companions quitted us, and as we 
proceeded, we descended lower still, for the plain 
of the Evens is much lower than that of Denizli. 
We arrived at Eski-hissar at one o’clock. 

The exposure to the excessive cold to-day and 
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yesterday brought on a violent inflammatory at- 
tack, and when about half way between Cho- 
kour and Eski-hissar, it was with ditficulty I 
could sit on my horse. All the male population 
of Eski-hissar were at Denizli, being the bazaar 
day ; and it was not till after being recognized 
by one of the ladies, my old friends of six years’ 
standing, that we were installed once more in the 
same apartment I had occupied in my first jour- 
ney. 

It had been improved ; the horses were no 
longer in the same apartment, as formerly, but in 
making the wall of separation, a large aperture 
was left, sutficient to stretch over their heads and 
neck, and to ask “ How do ye do.^” Kyriacos 
went to Denizli to replenish his commissariat 
stores, while I, whose proper position should 
have been in bed, with more zeal for antiquities 
than prudence, accompanied Mr. Dethier to the 
ruins of Laodicea. 

We made the complete circuit of the city, 
having previously passed along the aqueduct of 
which the ruins ran north and south in a small 
plain. Leaving this aqueduct on the right, we 
arrived at the western end of the amphithea- 
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tre, and ascended the hill on which stood the 
city. 

There is a road that leads in this direction 
towards the plain of the Lycus and Hierapolis; and 
following it, after passing several masses of walls 
on the right and left, to which it would be diffi- 
cult to restore the original designation, we cross- 
ed a great road running east and west, leading 
at its western extremity by a bridge, now in ruins, 
over a small river, probably the Caprus, and hav- 
ing an eastern direction towards Khonas. Pro- 
bably this road passes by Ak-khan, and the Kiouk 
Bonar, and falls after into the Denizli road to 
Khonas. Very near this great road we saw one 
of the theatres, and in a more northerly direc- 
tion afterwards another. 

But my attention, ill as I felt, was altogether 
absorbed by some very considerable masses of 
wall and foundations, on the southern side of 
the great road, and, as well as I recollect, not far 
from the centre of the city. There appears much 
reason to believe that this was a church; probably, 
from its form and extent, the metropolitan or 
cathedral of Laodicea. 

It differs from the other churches I have 
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already described, in having two semicircular 
projections on the eastern end, as if a double 
bema. There seems to have been a short .straight 
wall between them, otherwise I should have 
conjectured that the altar occupied another and 
larger semicircle in the centre, projecting beyond 
these; and in that case, they would be the re- 
cesses which Paulinns aiVis Sacretori tuns ; one 
on the right hand, and the other on the left 
hand of the altar. That on the ri^ht would be 
the prothesis, or paratrapezon, the side table, on 
which the offerings of the people were received, 
and out of which the bread and wine were taken 
to be conseerated at the altar. The other was 
for any of the priests, who might be disposed, to 
sit here and read the holy books. 

I attempted a rough measurement by pace^, 
and the result was, that the total length of the 
side walls, as far as the pronaos or portico, was 
about one hundred and sixty feet, the j)ortico ex- 
tending beyond them about forty more, making 
the total two hundred feet — ^the total breadth 
about one hundred feet ; of this, the semicircular 
recesses were about elghtc'en feet each, and the 
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space between them, (where perhaps the larger 
recess for the altar stood,) twenty-two feet. 

At the distance of about thirty-five feet from 
the eastern end was a wall across the breadth, in 
which were two door ways opposite to each of 
the circular recesses. This divided a space, which 
we miffht call the chancel, from the nave. There 
was a door into this space from each of the side 
walls, north and south. 

The wall in which the great entrance gates 
must have been, was so encumbered with masses 
of the fallen building, that it was impossible to 
take any measurement; at least it was a matter of 
too much difficulty for meat the moment, though 
perhaps a future traveller, who may feel an equal 
interest in restoring the forms of edifices so iden- 
tified with the earliest ages of Christianity, will 
be able to give to the public an infinitely more 
satisfactory account of these and similar temples 
elsewhere, than I have done. 

On the northern side, at the distance of about 
forty feet, are four separate high masses of walls, 
each having remains of an arch. These seem to 
have been connected as exedrcp to the church ; 
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and still on the north side, some way beyond the 
termination of the portico, are remains of a cir- 
cular building, which from its resemblance, and 
occupying the same relative position with the 
church, as that which I conjectured to have been 
a baptistery at Sagalassus, had possibly the same 
use. 

At a short distance from this church, if I may 
venture to call it so, are other considerable re- 
mains, which having for the most part the same 
form, of two circular recesses at the eastern end, 
I should certainly consider to be another 
church — and in this, the space between the Hvo 
circular recesses, is occupied by an angular pro- 
jection, supporting the conjecture that in the 
former building as in this, thin part, though an- 
gular externally, no doubt circular within, was 
the place of the grand altar. 

This building, however, differs in its internal 
arrangement from the other, having, besides the 
wall in which were the great gates of entrance 
from the pronaos, the space between this and the 
eastern end divided by two walls, in which are 
open spaces as for doorways or arches, nearly in 
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a line with, and opposite to, each of the circular 
recesses. 

The buildings, also, which in the former were 
attached to the northern wall, appear in this to 
have stood on the south side, and connected 
with the church, (if such it be,) by a large circu- 
lar gateway at the upper or eastern end.* 

I now joined Mr. Dethier, who had been in a 
different direction ; and taking a very hasty view 
of some other remains, one of which was of a 
circular form, and another semicircular, as if an 
odeon, and a large mass of walls standing above 
the amphitheatre, and connected with it by an 
arched entrance, possibly a gymnasium, we quit- 
ted the ruins and returned to Eski-hissar.| 

* Probably iu one of these etliiices were held the celebrated 
councils of Laoclicea. 

t “ ‘ Laodicea,’ say Dr. .Smith, ‘ (called by the Turks Eski- 
hissar, or the Old Castle,) is situated upon six or seven hills, 
taking up a large compas.s of ground. To the norih and 
north-east of it runs the river Lycus, at about a mile and a 
half distance, but more nearly watered by two little ri\ers, 
Asopiis and Caper ; whereof the one is to the west, the other 
to the south-east ; both which pass into the Lvcus, and that 
into the Meander. It is now utterly desolated, aud without 
any inhabitants, e.xcept wolves, and jackalls, and fn.xes ; but 
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Bishops of Laodicea as collected in the Oriens 
Chi'istianus. 


Arcliippiis 

Nymphas 

Sagaris 
Sisinnius I. 

Eugenius 
Nunechius I. 
Cecropius (hgereticus) 
Nonnius 
Aristonicus 
Nunechius II. (458) 


Joannes. 

Tyberius. 

Eustathius, 

Theodorus 
Sisinnius II. 

Paulus 

Simeon 

Michael (108‘2) 
Basilius 

Theophylactes (1450.) 


the ruins show sufficiently wh.xt itha.s been formerly, thetliree 
theatres and the circus adding much to the stateliness of it, 
and arguing its greatness. That whose entrance is to the 
north-east is very large, and might contain betw'een twenty- 
and thirty thousand men, having about fifty steps, w hich are 
about a yard broad, and a foot and a ejuarter in height one 
from another, the plain at the bottom being about thirty yards 
over. A second opens to the west; a third, a small one, 
(called by Chandler an odenm or music theatre,) to the south ; 
the circus has about two-and-twenty steps, which remain firm 
and entire, and is above three hundred and forty p-aces in 
length from one end to the other, the entrance to the east. 
At the opposite extremity is a cave that has a very handsome 
arch, upon which we found an inscription, purporting, tliat 
the building occupied twelve years in the construction, was 
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I suffered severely from this fatiguing walk, 
and was compelled to make my bed at four 

dedicated to Vespasian, and was completed during the consu- 
late of Trajan in the 82nd year of the Christian sra,’ What 
painful recollections are connected with this period ! Twelve 
years were employed in building this place of savage exhibi- 
tions, and in the first of these years the temple of Jerusalem, 
which had been forty-eight years in building, was razed to its 
foundations, and of the Holy City not one stone was left upon 
another, which was not thrown down ! This abomination of de- 
solation was accomplished by him to whom this amphitheatre 
was dedicated, and may have been in honour of his triumph 
over the once favoured people of God. Perhaps in this very 
amphitheatre the lollowers of a crucified Redeemer were a 
few years afterwards exposed to the fury of wild beasts, by 
the order ot the same Trajan, of whose character the predo- 
minant lines were clemency and benevolence. 

“ ‘ It is an old observation, that the country about the Mean- 
der, the soil being light and friable, and full of salts generat- 
ing inflammable matter, was undermined by fire and water. 
Hence it abounded in hot springs, which, after passing under 
ground from the reservoirs, appeared on the mountain, or were 
found bubbling up in the plain or in the mud of the river ; and 
hence it was subject to frequent earthquakes ; the nitrous va- 
pour compressed in the cavities, and sublimed by heat or fer- 
mentation, bursting its prison with loud explosions, agitating 
the atmosphere, and shaking the earth and waters with a vio- 
lence as extensive as destructive ; and hence, moreover, the 
})esliteutial grottoes, which had subterraneous eomraunications 
with each other, derived their noisome efiliivia ; and serving 
as smaller vents to these furnaces or hollows, were regarded 
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o’clock, passing a very restless, distressing 
night. 

Friday, Nov. 23. — By niy indisposition, all 
onr plans were deranged, and instead of going 
to Hierapolis, which I was very anxious to re- 
visit, in order to examine with more attention 
the gymnasium, the mephytic cavern, and, above 
all, the three large churches, I was obliged to 
remain in bed, the apartment crowded to excess 
by all the Turks of the village, in endless suc- 
cession coming and going, and stifling me with 
the smoke of their pipes. 

A stable, under any circumstances, is but a 
sorry place for a sick bed, but to have it filled 
with such company, torturing me with a thou- 
sand foolish questions, was enough to give fever, 
if suflScient had not existed already. To my 

as apertures of hell, as passages for deadh fumes rising up 
from the realrrjs of Pluto. One or more of these mountains 
perhaps has burned ; and it may be suspected, that the surface 
of the country, Laodicea in particular, has in some places 
been formed from its o«n bowels.’ To a country such as this 
how awfully appropriate is the message of the Apocalypse : ‘I 
know thy works that thou art neither cold nor hot; I would 
thou wert cold or hot. So then, because thou art lukewarm, 
and neither cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of my mouth.”’ 

Vt.srV to the Churches, p. 85. 
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friend Detliier I was indebted for a thousand 
kind acts ; he tried patiently to make acetate of 
lead by beating shot thin as paper, and boiling 
them in vinegar, &c. 

Though it was not part of our original plan to 
go to Denizli, yet, as the accommodations of a 
khan are at all times better than a stable, we de- 
termined to go there j but I was too ill to go 
either on foot or on horseback. The only con- 
veyance was a carriage ; but how or where find 
a carriage among the ruins of Laodicea ? The 
Roman proconsul no longer existed, or we might 
have thrown ourselves upon his charity, and 
perhaps have been accommodated with a chariot 
of state. 

Howevei-, we did find a carriage, and with it 
I made my entre into Denizli, and if not with 
proconsular dignity, yet with sufficient import- 
ance to attract the eyes of all the good folks of 
the town. 

A Turk of Eski-hissar was yoking a pair of 
bulfaloes to his plough, and finding that another 
was the proprietor of an urabah, my friends 
immediately concluded a contract, by which the 



ARAB AH CARRIAGE. lf)l 

buffaloes were unyoked from the plough, and 
harnessed to the arabah to convey me to De- 
nizli. 

An arabah, for the information of such of 
niv readers as have never seen one, is com- 
posed of two or three planks, neither wide 
nor smooth, fixed on two solid blocks of wood 
about four feet diameter, and which being some- 
thing like round, are dignified with the name of 
wheels. This machine serves for all the purposes 
of the farm and market; and to prevent the con- 
tents from slipping off the narrow planks, two 
side wings are occasionally fi.ved, consisting of 
two or more other planks, and forming, with the 
bottom of the carriage, a very obtuse angle, on 
either side, and about four or more feet high. 

In this machiiie, mattresses and paplomas being 
tastefully arranged, the good-natured black steeds 
conveyed me with as much care and tenderness 
as they could, with now and then some terrible 
jogs, to Denizli, not at the rate of a steam 
carriage between Liverpool and Manchester, 
but at ali events, at about two miles and a half 
the hour. 

On arriving, and being lodged in the khan, my 
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friends went in search of what Eski-hissar did 
not afford, bnt which we calculated on finding 
in abundance in the large town of Denizli — 
leeches. They came back disappointed. There 
were doctors upon doctors in the place, that is to 
say, barber surgeons, and even one M. D. with 
a Frank hat, but not a single leech had been 
heard of since the month of May. About that 
season, I was told, how truly I pretend not to 
say, that leeches are in vast request, bleeding 
being the order of the day ; and the whole po- 
pulation, whether really in fever, or intending 
to be so, leech themselves most unmercifully ; 
after which, the poor operators, or the survivors 
of them, enjoy complete holiday till the follow- 
ing year. 

They went out again to engage another ara- 
bah to convey me to Guzel-hissar ; for our Eski- 
hissar friends were too busy about their tillage 
to take a longer journey. They returned again 
disappointed ; not an arabah could be found in 
Denizli. 

The prospect of being detained here, perhaps, 
till the winter rains fell, was not very consola- 
tory ; and it would be absurd not to admit that 
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I began to feel a little uneasy ; resigning myself, 
at the same time, to the will of God, to he dealt 
with as he thought fit. We had written letters 
to our friends in Smyrna, and it was another 
disappointment to find no other opportunity of 
forwarding them than by a camel caravan, which 
would not arrive in less than nine days ! 

Saturday, Nov. 24. — Mr. Dethier and Kyria- 
cos went again this morning to Eski-hissar, to 
prevail, if possible, on our friends there to ac- 
company us to Guzel-hissar, but neither arabah 
nor buffaloes could be parted with ; and while 
Kyriacos returned to me with the discouraging 
intelligence, Mr. Dethier went on to Hierapolis, 
where he made numerous sketches. 

Towards the afternoon, INIilcom introduced a 
Turk into my apartment, the proprietor of an 
arabah, and after a little bargaining, he engaged 
to convey me to Guzel-hissar in four days, for one 
hundred and forty piastres, at the present ex- 
change about one pound fifteen shillings. His first 
demand being, as usual, about double that sum. 

The day passed gloomily enough in bed, and 
the peculiarity of my situation, on a sick bed in 
a khan, would have given rise to many a dis- 
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tressing thought, if I had not endeavoured to di- 
vert them by the following and similar reflections. 

It has already been attempted to illustrate the 
“ camel passing through the eye of a needle,” and 
at the time when this remarkable expression was 
used, our Lord was in a certain village, for in the 
preceding chapter it is said that “ as he went to 
Jerusalem, he passed through the midst of Sama- 
ria and Galilee ; and that he entered into a cer- 
tain village.” Comparing, then, the usages of 
former times with those of the present day, our 
Lord and his attendants, as travellers, could only 
be accommodated in the public caravansera, or 
khan, where indeed is found nothing more than 
shelter, as all the accommodation is a room with 
not a single article of furniture within it ; and 
very frequently in a country village, many travel- 
lers are lodged in the same room, but if not, in the 
same khan, probably in those days, as now, 
having an open area with chambers all round it. 

This open space is commonly occupied by 
camels and camel-drivers, who usually live 
and sleep in the open air with the camels. No 
one can have been often in one of these places 
without observing the camel-driver sitting on his 
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heap of camel furniture, and either repairing it 
after his arrival, or putting it in order for conti- 
nuing his journey. Our Lord then had a scene 
before him, familiar and striking to the eyes of 
those Mdiom he addressed. 

I cannot resist the inclination to point out 
how much more of our Lord’s discourse on this 
occasion may be illustrated by the same very 
probable, almost certain, supposition that he was 
actually lodged, as a traveller, in a khan. 

Before he came to it, as he was at the entrance 
of the village, he cured the lepers. They were 
at the entrance of the village, not permitted by 
the Mosaic law to be within it ; and the wretch- 
ed victims of the same loathsome disease may be 
seen at any time, icithoiit the city of Smyrna and 
other towns, sitting by the wayside and imploring 
charity. 

The allusion to the lightning might have been 
taken from its actual appearance at the moment, 
being of continual occurrence in the summer 
months ; and the flat-roofed chambers of the 
khan, upon which probably were many persons 
seated at the moment, from the connexion with 
the adjoining houses, afforded a figure of more 

o 2 
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expeditious flight than by descending into the 
area, and escaping by the door of the khan ; and 
if any proof of this is wanted, the dreadful earth- 
quake at Aleppo in 182‘2 will abundantly supply 
it ; for multitudes saved their lives by passing 
from roof to roof by the terraces, while those 
who went down into the streets were crushed to 
death by the falling houses. 

The figure of two men in one bed, is every 
moment before the eyes of a lodger in a khan, 
where the wearied camel drivers, and caterdjis, are 
reposing on the ground, not in a fore-post bed- 
stead, but wrapt up in their benishes, or thick 
white felt cloaks, their only bed and bedding. 

The women laboriously turning round the 
ponderous stone in the olive-mill, or the more 
portable stones of a corn-mill, must have been 
an every-day sight, either within or at the 
door of the khan ; and no one has been in 
an eastern climate who has not witnessed the 
horrible tameness with which the vultures (or 
eagles) will approach the habitations of men, 
attracted by the dead carcases, so revoltingly 
left upon the spot where they have died. 
“ Whithersoever the body is, thither will the 
eagles be gathered together.” 
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In the evening- we were extremely uneasy at 
the absence of Mr. Dethier and Suleiman. It 
grew dark ; six o’clock, and half past six, and he 
did not appear. I had given Milcom orders to 
go to the aga, and request he would send out 
some of his men in search of him, when he 
arrived. He had been detained outside the 
walls, the gates being all shut, and had made the 
entire circuit of the town : refused admittance at 
some of the gates, till the guardians of one were 
more kind-hearted at the sight of a few piastres.* 

While Mr. Dethier, separated from Suleiman, 
was examining the ruins of Hierapolis, he was 
awe-struck at finding the death-like solitude of 
the place, disturbed by the deep groans of a per- 
son in distress ; he listened, and the groans were 
repeated, and deeper and deeper. The sounds 
evidently proceeded from beneath the spot on 
which he was standing. Advancing a few yards, 
he saw the entrance of a vaulted passage — pro- 

* I have at different times purchased small collections ot 
medals from the coin-venders of Denizli, and they g-enerally 
consisted of Laodicea, Hierapolis, Tripolis, Tahie, Aphro- 
disia, Attalia, Apamea, Cibyra. The coins of Colossm and 
Themisonium, th..ugh these towns arc not more remote from 
Denizli than some of the others, are ot very rare and unusual 


occurrence. 
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bably this was among the vast ruins of the gym- 
nasium ; the sounds were faint from distance, 
but they were more frequent, as if the sufferings 
of the individual from whom they proceeded, 
and the danger of his situation, were considerably 
increased. 

Mr. Dethier looked around in every direction ; 
not a human being was to be seen any where — 
not even Suleiman — and yet these were clearly 
the groans of a person in deep distress. With- 
out farther reflection, his humanity at once sug- 
gested the duty of endeavouring to rescue a 
fellow-creature, who, from some unknown cause, 
was evidently in need of his assistance. He en- 
tered the vaulted passage, or looked down from an 
aperture from above, I forget which — the sounds 
were repeated, and stronger and stronger. 

He perceived something moving within the 
vault, and succeeded in getting sufficiently near 
to distinguish the object of his humane anxiety. 
It was not a fellow-man, but a buffalo calf which, 
enticed by the warm spring above, had ventured 
too near an aperture, and fallen down into the 
vault. Mr. Dethier succeeded in releasing the 
poor animal, whose gratitude, no doubt, if he 
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could have expressed it, would have been in pro- 
portion to the obligation. 

Sunday, Nov. 25.— My journal of to-day 
commences, “ Another sabbath, and, instead of 
being at my post in Smyrna, unable to move from 
an horizontal position, by an affection which may 
perhaps disable me from ever returning thither.” 
Notwithstanding this gloomy anticipation, we 
left Denizli at a quarter past ten. 

The voiture was arranged with some dari 
straw on the unsmooth planks ; a mattrass rolled 
up to support the back, and that propped by an 
enormous sack-full of provender for the buffa- 
loes ; two paplomas covered the dari straw. 
When all the interior was arranged, I walked 
with difficulty to the gate of the Greek khan, and 
seated myself. The movement over the stones 
was horrible, and continued for a considerable 
way beyond the town. Among the sainted names 
of Epaphras, and St. Michael, St. (ieorge, and St. 
Demetrius, gladly would I have placed iSPAdam. 

When we had proceeded some distance, clouds 
of dust, of which there was quite enough before, 
announced the approach of some distinguished 
personages, and from the disturbance they gave 
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the road, and the speed with which they rode, it 
was evident that their object was an urgent one. 
They soon overtook us, nor did they condescend 
to tarry long with us. They announced them- 
selves as some of the brave cavaliers of Cara Os- 
man Oglou, flying with all the speed of their 
horses’ heels from Ibrahim Pasha, who entered 
Konia ten days ago, just a day or two after we 
quitted Galandos ; so that we were within three 
or four days’ march of his highness ; and had we 
gone on to Konia, as we proposed, we should 
have had the honour of entering that city on the 
same day with him. 

The view of Hierapolis was constantly in 
sight, and as our sedate mode of travelling gave 
ample space for observation, it was perpetually tan- 
talizing me. The terrace, on which the city stood, 
extended apparentlyseveral milesj and behind the 
largest of the petrifactions, high up in the moun- 
tain side, is a deep recess far into the mountain. 

Perhaps it was in this recess that Chandler dis- 
covered the stadium. If Mr. Cockerell, had not 
discovered the Plutonium, or mephytic cavern, near 
the theatre, the position anciently assigned to it, 
I should have ventured to suppose it lay within 
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this recess ; for the ex'periments made in the 
former do not seem conclusive. * 

It was twenty minutes past four when we 
came to Sairikeuy. Mr. Dethier and Kyriacos 
rode on before me, and were fortunate in doing 
so. The new khan was crowded with people, 
and music was sounding in every direction. It 
was the celebration of a marriage. We could 
make no interest with the khanji, for the khan had 
a different master since our first journey. It was 
not with better effect that we used the name of 
Panairetos, the archbishop of Philadelphia, and 
spoke of the kind manner in which we had been 
received and lodged by him. 

It seemed probable that we were destined to 

• It was a serious disappointment not to have been able to 
see and take the plans of the three churches at Hierapolis. I 
can only give the list of bishops from the Oriens Christianus. 


Heros. 

Papias. 

Abercius I. 

Abercius II. 

Claudius Apollonaris. 
Flaccus. 

Lucius. 

Abonentius. 

Stephanus. 

Abercius III. 


Auxanon. 

Sisiunius 

Ignatius. 

Nicon. 

Arseber, 997. 

1066. 

Georgius. 

In the time ol the emperor 

Isaac Angel us. 
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pass the night in the court of the khan, when a 
priest, who had known Mr. Hartley and myself, 
kindly offered us his own chamber, that is, the 
moiety, for the other was occupied by himself. 
The adjoining apartment was fitted up as the 
church. 

We were soon visited by crowds ; it would 
appear all the friends and cousins of bridegroom 
and bride, who were anxious to show’ their respects 
to the priest’s guests, if not with a little itching of 
curiosity, and a wish to display their smart clothes, 
and the gold streamers floating from the button- 
holes. Extended on my bed, suffering much, 
and unable to speak, I would gladly have dis- 
pensed with their visits. 

Monday, Nov. 26. — Whether or no our bre- 
thren of the Greek church are quite as orthodox 
as ourselves, I will not here venture to inquire ; 
but certainly they are much earlier at their devo- 
tions than most of my Protestant friends. When 
I had the honour of sleeping in the metropole or 
palace of the archbishop Panairetos at Philadelphia, 
our slumbers were considerably shortened by the 
passage of several priests through our apartment, 
to go to the bishop "s long before day, previous 
to the morning service. 
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To day, our good priest rose long before day, 
and lighting u, candle from the nearly expiring 
lamp that was burning before the Panagia, he 
went out and came in fifty times, always intent 
on his morning prayers, which he continued to 
repeat in a half audible tone and pretty quick rate, 
without intermission, except when, as a sort of 
recitative, he scolded a poor Greek boy, and that 
was not unfrequently, for his tardiness in doing 
his work. 

We afterwards heard the chaunting of the mass 
for the festival of St. Philip. This good saint 
obliged us very much, for he gave us a loaf of 
excellent bread, — that is, a holy loaf which had re- 
ceived the priest’s benediction, having been 
marked with the holy seal, I . X . NIKx'\, before 
it was sent to the oven. 

It seems, that on every saint’s day, all persons 
bearing the same name, that is, all who have the 
honour to be born on the saint’s day, for they are 
baptized by the same name, as my friend Kyria- 
cos, because born on a Sunday, was baptized 
after the name of that day, make an offering of a 
loaf to the priest ; so as there are numerous 
Philips in Sairikeuy, to one of these, through 
Kyriacos s good offices with the priest, we were 
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indebted for our loaf. It must not be concealed, 
that in the first instance, the priest sent us half a 
one, and that mouldy ; but as this neither suited 
our appetites nor taste, Kyriacos speedily pre- 
vailed upon him to pay a better compliment to 
our discernment. 

Among our visitors was a native of the island 
of Samos, evidently a man above the common 
class of his countrymen, and who took much kind 
interest in my indisposition, providing us with 
leeches to take with us. He was lately returned 
from Constantinople, where he had conversed, 
by his own account, with the ambassadors on the 
affairs of Samos ; and declared the determination 
of every Samiote to die, rather than return again 
under the Turkish rule. 

However exaggerated this may appear, it is 
supported by the fact that the Samiotes even 
yet refuse to submit ; and the formidable fleet 
which is about to sail against the obstinate 
islanders, will probably inflict a severe chastise- 
ment. The friends of humanity must tremble at 
the recollection of Scio and Ipsara ; but the 
times are happily changed, and the sanguinary 
horrors which stained the earlier days of the 
Greek revolution are not likely to occur again. 
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We left the apartment of our hospitable papas, 
at twenty minutes before nine, with ice thick in 
every direction where there was a drop of water, 
and at half-past nine came to the wooden scaf- 
folding, called a bridge, over the Meander. 

As the arabah could not be drawn over this 
long wooden machine, and 1 had no wish to be 
thrown into the river if it could— for the Mean- 
der was wide, at least twenty feet deep, and 
rushing down with the impetuosity of a tremen- 
dous torrent — I walked over, and the arabah was 
afterwards drawn across by the united efforts of 
the arabahji, Milcom and Suleiman ; and the buffa- 
loes, not a little alarmed, for the fabric shook un- 
der their heavy tread, were at length prevailed 
on to follow. 

At twelve o'clock, being now on the opposite 
bank of the river from my first journey, we 
crossed a stream flowing down into the Meander, 
which had the strong taste of sal ammonia, and 
a great deal of the salt itself was whitening the 
ground. It was subsequently analysed at Smyr- 
na, and decided to be the native salt. 

Our conducteur, the arabahji, assured us there 
were hummums, or hot baths, a little way on the 
mountain on the right, as well as on the opposite 
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or south side of the river ; for we were now op- 
posite to the hot springs from which so much va- 
pour is always rising- in three or four directions. 
Another white patch, exactly similar to that at 
Hierapolis, is visible on the mountain side high 
above the vapours ; and on the left of the high 
peak adjoining, we saw something glittering, 
either a cascade or frozen water. 

It cannot be much matter of surprise that no 
vestiges are known to exist of the site of Carura, 
the Cydrara of Herodotus, celebrated for its hot 
baths, and the boundary of Cana and Phrygia, 
if the tradition be true, that while a large com- 
pany were revelling in one of the khans, it under- 
went the awful punishment of Dathan and Abi- 
rara, being swallowed up by an earthquake.* 

It was near one o’clock when we passed the 
hut of the Ferry lying down on the left, and 
from thence had a long and tedious ride, 
till we reached a cafe where we had purposed 
to conac. It was probably near four o’clock, 

• A correction of the distances on the Tabular Itinerary 
has already been suggested ; and there is much reason to be- 
lieve the VI over Carura should be xvi, which would then be 
just the distance between that place and Antioch ou the Me- 
ander; and the xx, following Carura, would be nearly the real 
distance between Carura and Laodicea. 
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for arabah travelling is not the most expeditious. 
The cafe was already full of guests, and Mr. De- 
thier proposed, on the recommendation of the 
arahahji, to go on to another, said to be very 
good, and at only two hours’ distance. 

I doubted the fact, having no recollection of 
any such cafe, but as the arahahji was positive, 
with the addition that a village lay very near it, 
at a short distance on the right, which he said 
had still better accommodations, I assented, but 
with much reluctance ; and our arabah and buf- 
faloes, palanks and paplomas, were once more 
in motion. 

We travelled, and travelled on and on : it be- 
came dark — the two hours, and three hours, and 
four hours had gone by, but no cafe as yet ap- 
peared. At last we came to a miserable hut, de- 
serted, which was declared to be the cafe so long 
desired. We now stretched our eyes, as well as 
darkness would permit, to find the village with 
its superior accommodation, declared by the ara- 
bahji to be only ten minutes off. 

Alas ! we rode and rode, on and on, but no vil- 
lage was to be seen, though we were now and then 
deceived by the fires of Eurukes, on right and on 
left, and the flickering flame running along the 
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mountain side among the brush wood, like the 
ignition of detached trains of gunpowder.* We 
travelled on almost in despair, till another hut 
by the road side, reminded the arabahji, (whose 
eyes were better than mine, for I could neither 
see cafe, hut, nor any thing else,) that we were 
near the town of Cujak or Cushak. 

Kyriacos and IMilcom went on in advance, 
and when we arrived at half-past nine, after thir- 
teen hours’ march, we found they had prevailed 
on the proprietor of a stable to allow us to sleep 
therein with our horses and buffaloes ; for every 
other house had been shut for hours. Supplied 
with wood for a fire, Milcom roasted our goat's 
flesh on a wooden spit, and at midnight we re- 
tired to rest, which our animals, not separated as 
at Eski-hissar, threatened more than once to dis- 
turb, by walking over us. 

* No one who has seen this almost every-day sight of the 
fire in the mountains, and which is done pa' tly by the Euruke 
charcoal burners, and more frequently merely to clear the 
ground, can forget the eighty-third Psalm, verse 14th : 

“ .\s the fire burnetii a wood, and as the flame setteth the 
mountains on tire.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Police interrogation — Robbers hung near Nosli bazaar — Vil- 
lage of'Ak-chay — Tlie Zebek leader Kel Mebmet — Ruins ot 
Nysa — Attention of Cara Osman Oglou to the safety of 
travellers — Meandering course of the Arabah — Arrive at 
Guzel-bissar — Ihe drunken Dervish — Cara Osman Oglou 
— Pedigree ofhis family — Treatment of the family by Ibra- 
him Pasha — Murder of the Aga of Cassaba. 

Tuesday, Nov. 27. — Though we rose refresh- 
ed, one of our bed-fellows w^as destined to rise 
no more. We had frequently, during the night, 
heard the moans as of a person in distress. It 
was a poor ass lying near us in the last agonies. 

We left Cujak at a quarter before nine, but 
had not proceeded far when the Turkish autho- 
rities, whoever they were, for aga there was none, 
peremptorily demanded to see our passports. 
The bao'o'ac'e horse was oblinfod to be unloaded, and 
I had the trouble of unpacking mv jiortmaiiteau 
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to find the firman. However, the teskeray was 
thought sufficient, and the firman was returned 
to its place. The great men declared themselves 
satisfied, and they would not have been more so 
if they had seen the firman, as they could not 
have read a word of it. 

It was ten minutes after twelve when we 
came to Nosli Bazaar. The place seemed a de- 
sert, not a single individual to be seen. My 
companions being in advance, rode to the 
larger town of the same name on the left, and 
soon overtook my voiture with some excellent 
chalva. 

Previously to entering Nosli, the arabah pass- 
ing close to a large walnut-tree, brought me 
into close and unexpected contact with the body 
of a young man hanging from one of the branches. 
A short way out of the town of Nosli, we saw 
another body of an older man, hung from a 
branch of another walnut-tree, but so low that 
his feet just touched the ground. Several Turks 
were stationed at a short distance, guarding the 
body, and we learnt that two others which we 
had not seen, were hanging on the road from 
Cujak. 
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This part of the country had for a considera- 
ble time been infested with robbers, and the tra- 
vellino’ dan^’erous ; and it was somewhere on this 
road that Lady Franklin and Dr. Clarke were, 
in the last autumn, prevented by an aga from ad- 
vancing, feeling that he would be held responsi- 
ble for their safety. The robbers, who had 
been executed last night or to-day, were part of 
this gang, and the deserted appearance of Nosli 
was accounted for, as well as the strict examina- 
tion we had undergone from the constituted au- 
thorities of Ciijak. 

The hills on the right, all along this road, have 
a singular concave appearance ; resembling ex- 
actly ruined theatres with the seats removed. The 
same singular low micacious sand-hills belted the 
higher back ranges, as we had seen at Sardis, 
Hierapolis, Bourdour, &c. 

The weather brightened ; it became the heat 
of summer, with a cloudless sky. We took coffee 
at a guard-house, at twenty minutes past one 
o’clock, and met armed men patrolling in all di- 
rections. The burial-ground with so many frag- 
ments was not far from this ; and at two o’clock 
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the village of Isaybeylee lay in far on the right, 
at an opening of the mountain. 

We intended to sleep at Cush or Cusk, about 
three or four hours farther on ; but our ara- 
bahji declared that his buffaloes, after their 
thirteen hours’ march of yesterday, could not go 
so far, and we stopped at the village of Ak-chay, 
or, according to the orthography of Kyriacos, 
Achtza, at twenty minutes before three, and 
after our stable accommodation of last night, 
were most agreeably surprised to find a capital 
cafinet, with all the luxuries of milk, caimak, 
&c. The rebel leader of the Zebeks, Kel Mehmet, 
was from this village. 

This extraordinary man, like Tamerlane and 
Ibrahim Pasha, constituted himself the reformer 
of existing abuses ; but with this remarkable dif- 
ference in his favour, that whilst the former, at 
least the Egyptian Pasha, used this pretext as a 
cloak for the promotion of selfish and ambitious 
objects; the Kel Mehmet gave no evidence of his 
being otherwise than what he professed to be. 

Major Keppel gives the following account of 
this man, and his followers ; and it is the best 
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account I have heard of them. “ The Zebeks, 
like the Swiss, are a band of mercenary moun- 
taineers, employed, as were the Albanians, in the 
capacity of body-guards to the pasha. They 
formed also a kind of guard in the coffee-houses, 
and had a right to levy a tax upon the traveller, 
for the protection they afforded him on the 
road. This sum, though trifling, was sufficient 
for their subsistence, and was willingly given by 
those from whom it was demanded. About the 
time of the extinction of the janissaries, the 
government forbade their attendance on the cof- 
fee-houses ; by which a large body of armed 
men were turned loose upon the community. 
The Zebeks afterwards refused to pay a war tax, 
continued after the peace was concluded, and 
were soon completely organised under their chief, 
who had the title of Kel Mehmet. This man's 
name was Kootchook Mehmed Aga-hadji, “Lit- 
tle Mehmed Aga the pilgrim.” 

His followers at first did not amount 
to sixty, but they rapidly increased to many 
thousands ; and from refusing, in the first in- 
stance, to pay the war tax, they declined all 
contributions that did not go directly into the 
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coffers of the grand seignior. The agas of many 
villageswere deposed, and the followers of the Kel 
Mehmet placed in their stead, and it is remarka- 
ble that prosperity followed in the villages where 
such changes were made. The Kel Mehmet had 
the reputation of being a just but severe man, 
and soon acquired a large extent of territory. 

Like Ibrahim Pasha, he even fixed his head 
quarters at Guzel-hissar, and sent a detachment 
to take possession of Cassaba : at length, after 
many an unsuccessful struggle against the forces 
of the government, they were defeated and dis- 
persed, and Cara Osman Oglou was most instru- 
mental in this dispersion, as he was most inter- 
ested in it ; the most active scene of the Zebek 
rebellion being within his own government. 

Wednesday, Nov, 28. — We passed an excel- 
lent night, and by the kindness of an ever-com- 
passionate God, I was much better this morning. 
Ak-chay is supposed by Pococke to occupy the 
site of Briula ; but on inquiring about the nu- 
merous fragments in the burial-ground, I was 
told they were brought from Sultan-hissar. On 
the fountain is a marble with a cross and letters, 
probably from the church of Nysa. 
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My cotiducteur last night said it was impossi- 
ble to proceed farther than this place ; but when 
he asked for forty piasters this morning, I found 
he had other motives besides the inability of his 
steeds. The neighbourhood of Ak-chay abounds 
with chesnut-trees, and to load his arabah w'ith 
a back freight of chesnuts was not an unprofita- 
ble speculation. Very probably, too, terror after 
the sight of the hanging robbers, gave him a pre- 
ference for travelling by day-light. 

A short way out of the village, which we left 
at half-past eight, we saw in the burial-ground two 
circular mausoleums, with a tomb, and lighted 
lamps in each ; whether the tombs of saints, or of 
some distinguished family, we did not learn. At a 
quarter before nine we came to a cafe, with a cir- 
cular building near it, for the charitable distri- 
bution of water to the weary and thirsty travel- 
ler. We crossed a stream at half-past nine or a 
quarter before ten, and came to a cafe and some 
houses. 

Shortly after the ruins of Xysa are seen, high 
in the mountain ravine on the right. At ten 
o’clock there was another cafe in the road, and 
at half-past ten another called Kete-caf6. More 
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jiroperly, these should be called guard houses, for 
though they supply the traveller with the usual 
luxuries of pipes and coffee, yet they have been 
erected lately by Cara Osman Oglou, for the 
better protection of the road. 

It was ten minutes after twelve when we ar- 
rived at Cush, or Cusk. Mr. Dethier and Kyria- 
cos had preceded, and were waiting for the 
slower advance of the buffalo chariot. At 
twenty minutes after one we passed a watercourse 
with a few houses, and at ten minutes before two 
a fountain. At twenty minutes past two was 
another caf6 ; at thirty-five minutes past two ano- 
ther, and fountain ; and at twenty minutes be- 
fore four, another, and houses. I particularise 
them so minutely in order to show the attention 
paid by Cara Osman Oglou to the safety and 
comfort of travellers, as they approach the seat 
of his government, for the fountains as well as 
cafes have been built at his expense. The road 
all the way was excellent, though ancle deep in 
dust 

luclosures of fruit trees, especially of fig-trees, 
probably of the species held in so much esteem 
by the ancients, called Antioehene, and three- 
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leafed,* were on both sides of the road ; the 
mountains on the right, belted as before, in front, 
by low hills, pointed, and of every form and co- 
lour, resembling, as before, sand-hills. If some 
of these had not been too elevated, I should have 
supposed the land had sunk between them and 
the Meander, leaving these detached fragments, 
which, full of micacious particles, resemble alto- 
gether the ground over which the road passes. 

It was now growing dark, and Mr. Dethier 
and Kyriacos rode on to Guzel-hissar, to prevent 
the gates being shut against us, or to get them 
opened, if closed. Milconi, who remained with 
me, led the bsffaloes a dance up and down moun- 
tain-side and vale, right and left ; for, by bis un- 
happy facility always to prefer a wrong road 
to the right one, he had diverted the poor ani- 
mals out of their straiirhtforward correct course 
and level road, into the more picturesque than 
pleasant one, which his lively imagination liked 
best. 

* 1 think this is improperly translated, and that instead ot 
/tirte-leafed, atidho maud to say that each leaf was di\ided 
into three segments, lor 1 lia\c olten .seen iig-fiees of tliaf do- 
seription. 
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It was now pitchy dark, and we were still 
meandering up and down the mountain-side, and 
might have done so all night, if a Turk had not 
put us in the right road we had quitted. It was 
between five and six when we arrived at Guzel- 
hissar ; the gates were shut, but as we were ex- 
pected, they were as readily opened ; and we 
made our way through the streets, till they be- 
came too narrow to permit the arabah to pass. 
The attempt, notwithstanding, was made, and 
we soon stuck fast between the projecting shop- 
boards of opposite houses. 

At this moment, a Dervish, apparently much 
intoxicated, made a great noise, demanding mo- 
ney in a very insolent tone, and opposing our 
further advance. This was unnecessary, for the 
carriage was firm as the ark upon Ararat. 
However, as the man was extremely trouble- 
some, I bawled to him to get out of the way, 
with as much Turkish as I was master of, and 
finally succeeded in getting rid of him. The 
khan w'as still at a considerable distance, and se- 
veral steep streets to be ascended ; but there was 
no alternative ; therefore saying good night to 
the buffaloes and arabahji, I walked, though with 
difficulty, to the khan. 
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When very near the great gate, 1 was sur- 
prised to find my friend the Dervish again by my 
side ; he whispered in my ear. Hash gelde, “ you 
are welcome,” in a tone which was not only that 
of a man most perfectly sober, but of much 
civility and respect. It is probable he was 
in disguise ; a spy, either of the sultan, or of 
Cara Osman Oglou j perhaps even the latter 
himself. This is the more probable, as the suc- 
cesses and advance of Ibrahim Pasha were known 
at Guzel-hissar ; and the unusual occurrence of 
travellers arriving after the gates were shut, and 
demanding that they should be opened, would 
naturally excite, or ought to excite, the suspi- 
cions and investigation of a good governor. It 
was a very short time afterwards that the sul- 
tan’s authority actually ceased in Guzel-hissar. 
The governor was displaced by Ibrahim Pasha, 
and one of his partizans, supported by a strong 
Egyptian force appointed in his stead. 

If it was really Cara Osman Oglou, times are 
changed since the founder of his house lived 
here ; and though he was proprietor of the khan, 
we neither called upon him nor sent him pre- 
sents. Such want of respect would not have 
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passed off so easily formerly, for we are told by 
Van Egniont, that his first business on arriving 
at Guzel-liissar was to send presents early in the 
morning to the pasha, “ being warned by the ex- 
ample of some Dutch merchants, who travelling 
here, with the late Dr. Franklin, chaplain of the 
prison, were thrown into confinement by the 
pasha, under pretence that they were spies ; 
though the true intention was to extort money 
rom them. But the gentlemen of Smyrna es- 
poused their cause so zealously, that they soon 
procured an order from the Porte for their dis- 
charge, and the pasha was deposed. We, how- 
ever, thought it advisable to purchase the favour 
of this officer by valuable presents, especially as 
he was pasha both of the city and adjacent coun- 
try, and therefore it would have been very im- 
proper to offer him trifles.” 

This pasha was no other than the ancestor of 
Cara Osman Oglou, and the description of him 
by Van Egmont is the following : “ This pasha, 
who is dignified with two horse-tails, and is also 
teftesti, or governor of the country, is called 
Osman Oglou, and is the same who some years 
since made all N'atc'lia trendjle, as captain of a 
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corps of banditti, consisting- of four thousand 
horsemen, with which he overrun the country, 
raising- contributions from persons of fortune, 
and committing all manner of violences. The 
Grand Seignior, however, at length pardoned 
him, possibly more out of fear than any other 
motive, and conferred on him this post, which is 
very considerable.” 

The reader may be curious to know what the 
presents were that were considered worthy of 
being offered to this distinguished personage. 
“ To the pasha himself, tlu'ee boxes of sweet- 
meats, three of pi unelles, three okes of pepper, 
three okes of coffee, and two of sugar ; to the 
pasha’s caiaja, or lieutenant, an oke of sugar, one 
of pepper, one of coffee, a box of prunelles, and 
another of sweetmeats ; to the capilarcajacisgi, 
an oke of coffee, one of pepper, and one of sugar ; 
and to the two chaous, two piastres each, and 
the same to the oglancicler.” 

The family of Cara Osman Oglou, distin- 
guished alike by their power and their misfor- 
tune-, are historically described in the following 
lines of Lord Byron : 
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W’e Moslem reck not nracli of blood, 

Eut yet the line of Cara&maii, 

Unclianged, unchangeable, hath stood 

First of the bold Timariot bands 

That won, and well ran keep their lands. 

And his lordship adds, in a note ; “ Carasman 
Oglou, or Cara Osman Og-lon, is the principal 
landholder in Turkey; he governs Magnesia; 
those who, by a kind of feudal tenure, possess 
land on condition of service, are called Tima- 
riots : they serve as spahis, according to the ex- 
tent of territory, and bring a certain nunber 
into the field, generally cavalry.” 

It would be inferred from the above, that the 
line of Carasman had “ stood unchanged and 
unchangeable ” for a period almost coeval with 
the propliet himself ; but by the account of Van 
Egmont, it clearly appears that the foundation of 
all the territorial consequence of the family was 
not of earlier date than a few years previous to 
the travels of Van Egmont. 

As civilization has not advanced so far in the 
Ottoman empire, notwithstanding Tactico uni- 
form, and the court dresses d In Parinienne, re- 
cently introduceil, as to have a college of arms, 
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or parish registers, we must endeavour to sketch 
a pedigree from the incidental notices of tra- 
vellers. 

1. Kar\ Osvav Oglou, born_ 

about 1670. I 

. I ' 

2. Kara Osman Oglou, born — 

about 1700. I 

,1 

3. Kara Osman Oglou, born= 

probably about 1730. j 

I ! 

4. Kara Osman Oglou, proba-=: 2ncl brother, the present 

bly born about 1755. governor of 5Iagne- 

\ sia. 


5. Kara Osman Oglou. living,= 
aged about 50, therefore 
born about 1783. 

1. Van Egmont describes Osman Oglou, go- 
vernor of Guzel-hissar and the neinrhbourinor 
country, as a very graceful person, and between 
fifty and sixty years of age, about the year 1720. 

2. Of this Osman Oglou I can find no ac- 
count ; but evidently there must have been this 
descent between the last and the following. 

3. Hassclquist, when at Magnesia in 1750, 

says of this person : “ The Musselim was so 

young, that his whiskers had but just begun to 
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gro\y, and was therefore early enough a[)pointed 
to such a considerable employment. Cara Osman 
Oglou, one of the most remarkable persons at 
this time under the Turkish government, was his 
father. He had found means to get the com- 
mand over all this part of Natolia, which reaches 
from Smyrna to Brusa, and had, at the change 
the Turkish emperor made this year, 
amongst his otncers, prevailed so far as to be 
appointed musselim of Magnesia, where he put 
his son in his room, and sent his son. in-law, who 
had hitherto been in Magnesia, to Smyrna. 
Himself lived in Kyragatcb, a village two days 
journey from Magnesia, Avhere are the richest 
and finest cotton plantations in Natolia. He 
could immediately raise twenty thousand men, 
which were under his command ; and it was 
rumoured that his revenue was twelve thousand 
piastres a day.’’ * 

This must be the person described by Dr. 
Chandler, when he was at Guzel-hissar, as the 
“ Basha, an important officer with eight agas, 
each with a retinue of one hundred men in the 
town, awaiting his commands. AVe had a re- 

[Tasse‘<iuist”b l iTAt 
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commendatory letter to his mohardar, or treasu- 
rer, which was delivered, with the present of a 
handsome snuff-box, and graciously received (by 
the treasurer.) He promised to mention us to 
the basha, but his engagements were many, &c. 
The basha was then at enmity, and after at open 
war, with some leading men in that part of the 
country.’’ * 

4, It must be this person of whom Mr. Dalla- 
way gives so high a character for good govern- 
ment ; because he mentions his payment of a 
large fine to the sultan on a late demise by 
which it would appear that the Cara Osman of 
Hasselquist was then dead, (about 1795,) and 
succeeded by the person eulogised by Mr. Dalla- 
way. He describes the extent of territory grant- 
ed to him as a square of two hundred and fifty 
miles in the heart of Anatolia, with the cities of 
Pergamus and Magnesia ; that he can raise sixty 
thousand men ; and that upon a late renewal of 
the charter or firman, which is required upon 
each demise, three thousand purses, about one 
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hundred thousand pounds sterling, were de- 
manded and easily paid.” * 

When Mr. Hunter was at Kirgagatch in 
1792, he says, that the father of the then head of 
the Cara Osman Oglou family had his property 
confiscated by the sultan, and, if I do not mis- 
take, put to death. That the son, wise from so 
terrible an example, never would accept the 
offers of dignities made him by the sultan, and 
thereby escaped the danger of the father ; and in 
a note, written evidently some time after the 
above, it is said that the son of the last, (grand- 
son, of course, of the former, the father being 
dead,) made his peace, for the present, with the 
Porte, by giving an immense sum of money. 

If Cara Osman Oglou can claim his descent 
from a person mentioned in the following ex- 
tract from the life of Timur Bee, Lord Byron’s 
high descent of the family would be established, 
otherwise it can have no existence. 

“ They brought to court the emir Mahomed, 
son of Caraman, who had for twelve years been 
kept in chains by Bajacet ; Timur honoured him 
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with a vest and belt, gave him the government 
of all the provinces of Caramania, with Iconium, 
Laranda, Acserai, (Aksher,) Anzarza, Alaya, 
and their dependencies ; and through the protec- 
tion of our monarch, all these provinces remained 
without opposition in the hands of this emir, and 
after him in his children.” * 

But this is clearly the Seljukian Prince Cara- 
man, and cannot be identified with Cara Osman 
Oglou. 

Before I mention the treatment of the present 
family by Ibrahim Pasha, and the tragical fate of 
a venerable old man connected with them, I will 
revert again to the curious parallel between 
Ibrahim and Tamerlane. 

“ The emperor (Tamerlane) afterwards went 
in two days (from Sevri-hissar) to Kutaieh, a 
delightful town, as well for the pureness of the 
air, and the charming taste of the fruits, as for 
the beauty of its pleasure houses, and the number 
of its fountains. As this place exceedingly 
pleased him, he stayed here a month, and granted 
quarter to the inhabitants, on paying the accus- 


Histury of Timur Bee, page 285. 
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tonied ransom to his commissaries, who at the 
same time seized on the goods which Timour 
Tach had laid up for a long time in this place. 
He sent the Mirza Charac to Ghulissar, ( Ouzel- 
hissar,') Estanous, and Keter. 

“ Timur, highly pleased with the conquest of 
Natolia, (and the taking the Ottoman emperor 
prisoner,) resolved to make solemn feasts and 
rejoicings, to recreate himself after the fatigues 
of war. The most beautiful ladies of the court 
were at these diversions, where the best wines of 
Asia were drunk, and the musicians performed 
extraordinarily. 

“ In the mean time, the troops sent out to make 
inroads, plundered and ravaged all Natolia. The 
meanest soldier became in a manner a great lord, 
by the booty he had gained ; and he who before 
had not a single horse, was now master of seve- 
ral stables thronged with them. The whole army 
returned thanks to their Creator, who had en- 
riched them ! !” * 

Mutatis mutandis, what can be a more correct 
picture of the residence and operations of Ibra- 
him Pasha while at the same place ? But he 
* Hist, of Timur Bee, p. 260. 
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found it too tempting a spot to quit in so short a 
time, and instead of a little month, sojourned 
there for several. He did not, it is true, take 
the Ottoman emperor prisoner, thanks to his im- 
perial brother, the autocrat of all the Russias, 
Avho kindly stepped in, when the English and 
French had too much delicacy to interfere ; but 
certainly it was not without the best intentions 
and longings on the part of Ibrahim to try the 
air of the Bosphorus and the charms of the sera- 
glio. 

The writer regrets much that he was deprived 
by indisposition of an opportunity to judge by 
personal observation of the accuracy of this paral- 
lel in other particulars. Mr. Cohen, a near con- 
nexion of Baron Rothschild, very kindly invited 
him to pay a visit to the camp of Kutaieh ; and as 
Mr. Cohen was personally known to the pasha, 
having accompanied the army on their march from 
Syria, there was no doubt of our being well re- 
ceived ; with the additional but extraordinary 
advantage, that Mr. Cohen was furnished with a 
teskeray or travelling firman from Ibrahim, 
which procured him horses and every other at- 
tention all along the road free of expense, when 
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the sultan’s firman, in his own territories, would 
only have exposed the bearer to the most immi- 
nent peril. 

Kutaieh was then for a long time the head- 
quarters of both Tamerlane and Ibrahim Pasha. 
It was here the latter erected the tribunal for re- 
forming the abuses of the sultan’s government and 
governors. It was from hence that he sent his 
detachments and issued his mandates for the oc- 
cupation of Guzel-hissar, Magnesia, and even 
Smyrna. The sultan’s officers were displaced, 
and his own appointed in their room. 

At Smyrna, the Egyptian rule was of very 
short duration, as the moment the news reached 
Constantinople, orders were sent to strike all the 
consular flags ; a measure immediately followed 
by the restoration of the former governor, and 
the flight of the other to the camp of Kutaieh. 

Cara Osman Oglou, though obliged to fly from 
his government of Guzel-hissar, was fortunate to 
escape with his life, though he suffered severely 
in his estates from the excessive exactions of 
Ibrahim. His uncle, the musseliin of Magnesia, 
and his venerable preceptor the aga of Cassaba, 
were not so fortunate, both being thrown into 
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prison, and charged with being accessary to the 
deposition of Ibrahim’s governor at Smyrna. 

A large of money was fixed by Ibrahim as the 
penalty for their offence, and to the aga of Cassaba, 
as a commutation of the sentence of death. It 
was in vain for the unfortunate man to protest 
either his innocence or his inability to raise the 
required sum. He engaged to pay it, on the so- 
lemn assurance that his life would be spared. 

The time allowed for raising it was so short, 
that it seemed almost impossible — yet so great 
was the interest which his hard case excited, that 
the whole sum was promptly procured, a mer- 
chant of Smyrna, known to the writer, furnishing 
a proportion of it amounting to forty thousand 
piastres. The money was ready, and paid before 
the time stipulated — the bags were unsealed — the 
mahmoudies and dollars counted — declared to be 
right in amount, — a receipt given, — and instantly 
after the body of the venerable old man, stran- 
gled by the governor of Magnesia, was thrown 
out into the streets of Cassaba. 

It is true, that Ibrahim disavowed the murder, 
but it is absurd to suppose that his tool, the go- 
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veriior of Magnesia, would have taken the re- 
sponsibility upon himself. 

The following extract from Mr. Cohen’s letter 
to me, after his arrival at the camp of Ibrahim 
Pasha at Kutaieh, confirms the melancholy and 
almost incredible story. 

“ At Cassaba, I in vain looked around the 
room for the old musselim, (aga,) whom I had 
seen and conversed with during my previous 
visit ; but it appeared to me the house was in 
sackcloth and ashes, — another had usurped the 
place, and the lips and hands of him of 
Magnesia told the awful tale ; the venerable 
beard whitened by eighty winters, with its sur- 
rounding features, had been most cruelly sepa- 
rated from the body and forwarded to Kutaieh ; — 
Ibrahim, affected at this occurrence, would have 
made a prompt retaliation, and was only appeased 
by the intervention of his advisers.” 
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Leave Guzel-hissar — Buffaloes of Mercury — Arabah disabled 
— Ride to Balichek-cafe — Ruins of Macfnesia on the Mean- 
der — Alarm for Mr. Dethier — -The Cenchrius and Ortygia 
— Arrive at Aiasoluk — Visit in 1824 — Honesty of a Greek 
Shepherd — Death of a Surigee — Generosity of a Turk — 
Church of St. John, and the Metropolitan Church — Ancient 
Painting — Prison of St. Paul — Sculptures on the Gate of 
Persecution — The .4mphisbaena — Arrow of Tamerlane. 

Thursday, Nov. 28. — Thoug-h better, it was 
more prudent not to attempt so soon to remount 
my horse, and we therefore endeavoured to pre- 
vail upon our simple and careful arabahji to 
take me as far as Balichek-cafe ; but he could not 
be prevailed upon, alleging, and probably with 
truth, the inability of his buffaloes. Kyriacos 
found another arabahji, and the contract was de- 
finitely made for thirty piastres, paid in advance. 

It was half-past eleven, when we left Guzel- 
hissar, the “ castle of beauty,” taking an ample 
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stock of provisions, and not forgetting chalva* 
for which the place is renomme and near, to 
present to our Smyrna friends. Some capital 
wine was also purchased, but Milcom having 
slung the earthern vase by the ear, at his saddle- 
bow, like the bottles of John Gilpin, it under- 
went the same fate, and from the same cause, a 
restive horse ; the horse of backward step cele- 
brity, which since the adventure of Kyriacos had 
been transferred to its owner. 

My voiture, guarded by Suleiman, was much 
in advance of the party. The country about 
Guzel-hissar bore yet the appearance of summer ; 
the trees still in leaf. The same belt of sand- 
hills all along in front of the mountain of Mes- 
sogis. At a quarter past twelve was a caf6, 
fountain, and place for prayer ; a few minutes 
after, another caf6 and a watercourse. The hills, 
now close to the sand-hills, were coloured red as 
Mood. At one o’clock a beautiful grove of olives 
lay on the right ; and in another half-hour was 

* The ordinary chalva is made with honey, sesame oil, and 
fine flower; the Guzel-hissar chalva dift'ers considerably, and 
seems rather to resemble the sweetmeat called mustalevria ; 
and rancid butter used in its composition did not, to my taste, 
make it more delicate. 
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another caf6 shed — near which we passed the now 
dry bed of the Aches-derfe-chay.* About this 
time our friends joined us. 

My buffaloes seemed to have made better speed 
than their brethren of Denizli ; whether this was 
owing- to a mark they were honoured with, each 
on the rump, I venture not to decide ; but cer- 
tain it is, that this mark was the exact fac-simile 
of the planetary sign of Mercury, » ; and in this 
classical region, I fancied they might have de- 
scended from the herds stolen by the light-footed 
and light fingered god from poor Battus. 

But perhaps the different form of the wheels 
might have accelerated our movement ; instead 
of a heavy mass of wood, cut in a circular form, 
and about one foot and half diameter, the ara- 
bah wheels of Guzel-hissar were, though also of 
solid wood, at least five feet high, and of very 
slender proportions. Certainly, my coachman 
was not half so intelligent or active as the ara- 
bahji of Denizli ; for if questioned about direc- 
tion of road, or distance, he would turn his head 
round provokingly on the opposite side, and 

* Perhaps this is the same name as the river between Tshal- 
tighi and Bourdour. 
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talk of his arabah or his buffaloes, and instead of 
walking carefully by the side, and sometimes, like 
another Hercules, putting his shoulder to the 
carriage to help it over a threatening rut, as his 
predecessor would often do, he seated himself in 
a good half of the carriage, and as constantly 
made a resting stool of my legs for his own, as 
large as his buffaloes’, till a sharp kick was the 
only intelligible language to tell him to take them 
out of the way. 

At a quarter before two the village of Yarin- 
keuy lay at the right, and about two, the village 
of Karabonar. At twenty minutes before three 
the village of Ishaklee ; and at twenty minutes 
after three the village of Tacklare. Looking 
back towards Guzel-hissar, a magnificent rain- 
bow rested on a cloud as black as night, and the 
rain was falling in deluges. We, on the con- 
trary, were riding, nearly choaked in clouds of 
dust, and as the wind was blowing against us, 
we rode on in perfect ease from all apprehen- 
sions of a wet coat. 

It was near four o’clock when we arrived at 
the village of Bocklee or Bouklough, and having 
rested at the cafinet till half-past four, we pre- 
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pared to continue our route. I was unwillino- 
to go on at this late hour, for the cafigi assured 
us that we had yet three hours to our conac ; 
and from my knowledge of the country, I was 
convinced he was right ; but Milcom, with his 
usual pertinacity and ignorance, insisted he had 
been on this road ; that it was not two hours to 
Balichek-caf(6, and that the road was an excellent 
one, ttroe and um', straight as a line, and smooth as 
a looking-glass. 

e set out ; took wrong turnings at every 
quarter of an hour, upon the principle of taking 
a shorter cut, notwithstanding we had a caterdji 
with us for our conducteur. This man was the 
proprietor of a string of mules, and was return- 
ing with them from Guzel-bissar, unloaded. I 
was shaken horribly, and anticipated the moment 
as not far distant, when by the overthrow of my 
carriage I should be thrown into a ditch. 

We, however, went on, though the peril in- 
creased every moment ; at last Mr. Dethier be- 
ing fortunately behind, observed that one of the 
wheels suddenly flew ofiF, and I escaped an over- 
throw only by miracle. The wheel was not 
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broken, (how could it be, a solid block of wood ?) 
but the iron pin was gone, and could not be re- 
placed. We searched long and fruitlessly ; the 
light-fingered god might have taken it ; if our 
good arabahji himself, having been paid in ad- 
vance, and not liking a longer journey, or a 
lodging at Balichek-caf(6, had not, as is most 
probable, secreted it himself, 

Milcom was scolded soundly, as he deserved ; 
and after long debate, it was decided that it 
would be better to proceed at all risks than spend 
the night where we were. The alternative for 
me was to walk to the cafe, or mount my horse j 
I preferred the latter, and with little compunc- 
tion of conscience, in abandoning the arabahji, 
who, if he had not really got the missing iron, 
would be compelled to stay where he was till day- 
litrht, we set out once more. 

It was not absolutely dark, for the moon, 
though clouded, gave a faint light. We travelled 
on, when, though the caterdji was at our head, 
Milcom and Suleiman (not the wise) again con- 
trived to lead us out of the road, and what was 
worse, to lose our conducteur. We were led d 
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travers, through brier and thicket, to regain the 
caterdji, but though we heard his voice at inter- 
vals, responding to the tinkling of the mule’s 
bells, we wandered on in uncertainty, till our 
actual arrival at the Balichek-caf6, at half-past 
eight o’clock. 

The miserable hut was hailed as a palace, 
though we had to sleep with about a dozen other 
companions. Our host was a curious figure ; 
and his habiliments were so cut and adjusted, 
that he reminded me forcibly of the wasp-like 
gentlemen in the days of Elizabeth and James 
the First. One of our bed-fellows, a Samiote 
Greek, going to Guzel-hissar on affairs of com- 
merce, nearly stifled us with his tobacco fumes 
as we lay in our beds, and disturbed our rest half 
the night with his loquacity in his dreams. Friend 
Kyriacos, who was in more intimate proximity 
to him than ourselves, carried some part of his 
wares to Smyrna, not a very saleable article. 

The Balichek-caf6 is at a short distance only 
from the ruins of the Ionian Magnesia, called, to 
distinguish it from the Lydian, by the name of 
Magnesia ad Meandrum. The site is at present 
known by the name of Inekbazar, “ the cow or 
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cattle*’ bazar, though ridiculously enough trans- 
lated by Van Egmont, the “ needle” bazar. * 

* Strabo describes Magnesia as situated in a plain at the 
foot of a mountain called Thorax, not far from the Meander, 
but nearer the Lethaeus, a stream flowing from Pactyas, a 
mountain of the Ephesii. This description agrees precisely 
with Inek-bazar, in face of which are two insulated hills, 
which, when all the plain of the Meander below Inek-bazar 
was sea, were two islands, called Derasidae and Sophonia, 
Besides the town-walls, theatre, stadium, (which adjoins the 
theatre,) and other indications of the site of a great city, are 
the vast prostrate fragments of an octastyle Ionic temple, the 
peristyle of which was nearly two hundred feet in length, and 
was formed in columns, more than four feet and a half in dia- 
meter. It agrees perfectly vvith the description given of the 
temple of Diana, at Magnesia, by Vitruvius and Strabo : the 
former of whom informs us, that this building was a pseudo- 
dipterous octastyle of the Ionic order; and the latter, that it 
w'as larger than any temple in Asia, except those of Diana 
Ephesia and Apollo Didymeus, and that it surpassed even the 
Ephesian temple in harmony, and in the construction of the 
cell. Among the ruins are seen inscribed pedestals, which 
formerly supported statues of Nerva and Marcus Aurelius ; 
one of these is dedicated by a high priest and scribe of the 
Magnetes ; and on another fragment were found the names ot 
some priestesses of Artemis Leucophryne .” — Colonel Leake’s 
Journal, page 243. 

William Hamilton, Esq., late ambassador at the cour* 
Naples, to whom 1 am indebted for the kind notice first taken 
of this journey in the Athenaeum of Nov. 20, 1833, and 
for many other obliging attentions, was the first who deter- 
mined the site and explored the ruins of this city. When I 
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Fridai/, JVov. *29. — Mr. Detliipr o-:ivp ii strong- 
proof of self-denial tliis morniii"-. Onr eafidji 
assured us that tlie Fraucolins, so talked of and 
long-ed after by the chasseurs and g-ourmands of 
Smyrna, were as numerous about his cafe, as Lu- 
cas’s Tadornes on the lake of Bourdonr, though 
not, like them, to be knocked down with a stick. 
Mr. D. resisted the temptation, and we mounted 
our horses at eight o’clock. 

The river Lethseus, along which the road passes, 
and which from its thousand cascades, was so 

was there, in 1820', I sau. besides the temple, a theatre, and 
probably a gyinnasinm. 

Strabo says it was formerly a colony of Magnesians, from 
near Itotium, in Thessaly, and was sufficiently powerful to 
contend even with the neighbouring city of Ephesus. Dr. 
Cramer obser\es that Leucopbrvs is mentioned by Xeno- 
phon as a spot distinct from Magnesia, which he does not 
name at all : at the same time, there can be no doubt that it is 
the site which Strabo alludes to, for he says there is there a 
temple of Diana, much venerated, and a lake more than one 
stadium in circuit, w-ith a sandy bottom, and producing a never 
failing supply of water, fit for drinking, and warm. The 
Poet Nicander, speaking of the ruses which bloomed at Ix'u- 
cophrys, etidently connects it with Magnesia ; for lie mentions 
the Ijethaeus by the designation ot the Magnesian Lethtciis. If 
is placed bv the Xotiti.e among the dioceses oi Ionia, and ap- 
pears to have been once called .Vleaudropolis — ■/)>■. Ciriiiit r s 
Asia Minor, \ol. i. p dtil. 
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enchanting on my first journey, had now little 
or no water. The scenery, however, was as beau- 
tiful as ever, and passing through it we arrived 
at the Debrent cafe at half-past nine. Mr. De- 
thier had gone on in advance and was out of 
sight ; I was disposed to follow him without 
losing time by stopping at this caf6 ; but Milcom, , 
for reasons which I could not well comprehend, 
said it was indispensable to stop here, because 
every body stopped here, and take a cup of coffee; 
or in other words, as it was a guard-house, to 
pay something to the guardians of the road. 

We had not quitted the cafe long, when hav- 
ing stopped to arrange my broken stirrup-lea- 
thers, we heard the report of two pistols, and 
shortly after a third. The sound came from the 
direction in which Mr. Dethier had advanced, 
and concluding they were fired by him or at him, 
we determined to put on a brave and respectable 
appearance in case of any untoward rencontre 
with Samiotes, or other brigands, who frequently 
honour this neighbourhood with their visits. 

I took my double-barrelled gun, and Kyria- 
cos placed his hand upon his sabre, and we 
quickened our pace, dispatching Milcom at full 
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speed, as an avant courier. Previously to ap- 
proaching the aqueduct, all attempts at feats of 
horsemanship were useless, as we could only 
walk down the long and rocky hill. We found 
Mr. Dethier alive and well, who had neither 
fired nor been fired at, but seated quietly and 
sketching the aqueduct. 

By-the-bye, this interesting- ruin, though cor- 
rectly drawn in the Voyage Pittoresqne of 
Monsieur Choiseul Gouffier, is not in an open 
country as his artist has placed it, but in a very 
narrow road, with high mountains close on both 
sides. This aqueduct does not seem to have 
conducted water to Mount Prion or Coresus, 
that is, to the supposed site of the ancient city of 
Ephesus, but in the direction of the modern aque- 
duct, which supplied the citadel and town of 
Aiasaluk ; a proof, if I am right in my conjec- 
ture, that Aiasaluk formed part of the ancient 
city. 

The descent was so long, that we had ample 
leisure to examine the beauty and variety of the 
trees ; and in this valley and on the road from 
Balichek cafe, we saw pines, olives, arbutus of 
both kinds, unedo and andrachne, ilex, agnus 
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castus, planes, rhodo daphne, arbor judse, valo- 
nea, and when nearer Ephesus, at the bottom of 
this hill, groves of myrtle. The heath was also 
abundant and of two varieties, and for the first 
and only time since my residence in Asia Minor, 
I noticed the common fern. 

Near the aqueduct on the mountain side at the 
right, is a large square opening, at a distance re- 
sembling a large tomb, but on approaching 
nearer, proves to be a quarry of marble. We 
came to the last cafe near twelve o’clock, and 
then entered the plain of Ephesus, the river 
running deep and wide on the right. This is 
probably the Cenchrius, named by ancient au- 
thors, and seen on the medals of Ephesus ; and 
if so, the myrtle groves will be near Ortygia, 
and the mountain with the quarry near the aque- 
duct, Solmissus. 

Chandler supposed Ortygia was at the village of 
Arvisia on the road from Ephesus to Scala Nova, 
but confessed though he sought for it ho could 
find nothing to support the conjecture. I have 
passed that way several times, and the last time 
examined it with much attention. There is no 
river, and certainly no cypresses at present. 
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Ortygiu will therefore be either ia the valley we 
descended, or in that of Kirkingfe, and one of 
those rivers the Cenchrius. The tradition was, 
that Latona had been delivered of Diana in 
Ortvgia, a beautiful grove of trees of various 
kinds, chiefly cypresses, near Ephesus, on the 
coast, a little up from the sea. This place was 
filled with shrines and images. A panegyris, or 
general assembly, was held there yearly ; and 
splendid entertainments were held, and mystic 
sacrifices solemnized. The Cenchrius, probably a 
crooked river, ran through it; and above it was 
the- mountain Solmissus, on which, it was fabled, 
the Curetes stood and rattled on their shields, to 
divert the attention of Juno. 

Crossing the river which I have supposed the 
Cenchrius, we rode by the head of the plain, op- 
posite the gymnasium, (if such it be,) and soon 
after crossed another wide and dry bed of a 
stream coming down also from the mountain. It 
was twenty minutes before one when we arrived 
at Aiasaluk; we lunched and remained there till 
half-past one. We observed on entering the plain 
soon after twelve, the remains of a considerable 
building on the left, which I had not remarked 
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before ; but as it is built of small stones, it is 
probably of Turkish times. Adjoining the gym- 
nasium, is a long platform or terrace, under the 
mountain side, extending towards the east, the 
site evidently of buildings. 

Travellers who may henceforward be disposed 
to visit this most interesting place, — and who is 
there, that arriving at Smyrna, would quit it 
again without a ride to Ephesus? — will find a very 
good cafe, and a cafidji most orientally polite. As 
a proof of it, when once here, in May 1832, 
with some young friends, we had scarcely spread 
our beds around the elevated platforms, when the 
cafidji took up bis lyre and began to lull us to 
sleep, with its melody. It might have had its 
intended effect, if some hours after he had not, 
on resuming it, been joined vocally by a Turk, 
freshly arrived, and in a deploi'able state of ine- 
briation. 

This gentleman thought proper to give us a 
song, and in so loud a strain, as to wake in an 
instant all that were asleep, and to chase sleep 
from such as had been hitherto sleepless. It 
was in vain, that we made gentle remonstrances, 
and at length used stronger language ; the fel- 
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low defied the whole of us, and gave us the un- 
ceasing powers of his lungs, till at length losing 
all patience, we threatened the cafidji to com- 
plain of him to the Elez aga, and what perhaps 
he feared most, not to give him a para. The ca- 
fidji laid aside his lyre, and affectionately assured 
us, “ he would cut off the nose of a fly who 
should dare to disturb our repose.” 

In 1824, I had the honour of accompa- 
nying the present Earl of Ashburnham, (then 
Viscount St. Asaph,) to Ephesus. Our fellow tra- 
veller was Mr. Steuart, a young officer, belong- 
ing to the Hind sloop of war, but long ere this, 
I hope, bearing the actual rank of “ capitano,” 
at that time respectfully applied to him, by our 
travelling attendants. 

On arriving at Aiasaluk, with every appear- 
ance that the night, which had already set in, 
would be a night of deluges, we found the place 
altogether deserted ; chiefly occasionedby the con- 
stant descents of the Samiotes, who plundered and 
murdered every Turk that fell in their way. The 
cafinet had been described to us as shut up ; 
but this could not be correctly said, inasmuch 
as doors and shutters had fallen to the ground. 
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tile root’ was in part open to the heavens, and a 
plentiful crop of glass w'as springing- up from the 
earthen floor. 

Wretched as it was, there seemed no alterna- 
tive, and vve had almost commenced our prepa- 
rations for taking possession, when an old Greek 
showed us a Turk’s house on the side of the cas- 
tle hill. Bad as it was, it was better than the 
cafinet, and as the master was from home, we 
took the liberty to establish ourselves within it. 
A good wood fire and a very tolerable dinner 
reconciled us to our destiny ; we were indebted 
for most of our comforts to a worthy old Arab, 
whose good-natured pi.ysiognomy was most pre- 
possessing. 

The rain fell in torrents all night, and almost 
as plentifully through the mud roof upon us and 
our bedding. This was not wonderful, as the 
roof was composed simply of a layer of reeds, 
covered with a bed of eartii, from which had 
grown, as in the cafinet, a good crop of grass. 
The rain was so unceasing, accompanied by the 
tremendous thunder so peculiar to Ephesus, that 
we were unable to proceed on our journey till 
se\eral davs alter, and then the whole coun- 
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try in every direction was covered deeply with 
water. 

On the third day after onr arrival, the provi- 
sions btdng- nearly exhausted, a negociution was 
entered into with an old Greek shepherd for the 
purchase of a Iamb, as delicious in Turkey as 
the mutton is coarse ; the man demanded at 
first six or seven piastres, considerably beyond 
the actual value of the best in his flock, but se- 
lected an old meagre ewe sheep. e were not 
to be so easily imposed upon, and selected for 
ourselves ; the fellow raised his price to ten pias- 
tres. 

In the almost starving state of our larder, there 
was no alternative, and even this was acceded to. 
What will the admirer of “ the noble minded 
Greeks,” say, when the conclusion is added.? 
'I'he shepherd took the sheep on his shoulders, 
carried it off to the flock, and gave his ultima- 
tum in fifteen piastres. This was impudence be- 
yond endurance, and the old scoundrel was 
caught in his own trap, for we preferred even 
the chance of starvation to such abominable im- 
jiosition. 

The state of the roads and the deluges ol rain 
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making onr return to Smyrna impracticable 
within the time originally proposed, one of the 
surigees was dispatched to Smyrna with letters, 
and for his lordship’s firman, and he was direct- 
ed on his return to meet us at the khan in Tyria. 
Poor fellow, little did any of us anticipate that 
he was never to see us again ! He arrived at 
Smyrna, delivered his letters and received the 
answers, and went to bed in one of the post- 
houses. A violent storm arose in the night, 
threw down the post-house, and the poor man 
was buried in the ruins ! 

We had now been some days in quiet posses- 
sion of our habitation, however questionable 
the right might have been by which we obtained 
it, and I fear we carried the right of owner- 
ship so far as not to be very scrupulous, when 
other fuel grew scarce, in stripping off a few 
rafters from the adjoining apartment. 

We certainly did not much calculate upon the 
real owner’s return, when he suddenly alighted 
at the door, and was no doubt surprised to find 
such a party of self-invited accommodating guests. 

He had, however, no sooner made his “salam,” 
and with the best-humoured face in the world 
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said “ Hosh gelde, you are vrelcome,” than, 
dripping as he was, he mounted his steed once 
more, and in no long time returned with the most 
acceptable present of a fine lamb, yaourt, &c. 

The kind-hearted man had learnt from our 
servants, no doubt, that we were rather short 
of provisions, and very probably too, he had 
heard the story of the honest Greek shepherd ; 
but what was more extraordinary still, it was with 
difficulty we prevailed upon him, when we left 
his house, to accept a small remuneration. And 
this man was an infidel, and the Greek shepherd 
a Christian ! 

I mention this as a tribute of respect due to 
the memory of this worthy man. In May 1832, 
I went up to the well-remembered house to in- 
quire for him ; an old woman was seated pen- 
sively before the door, and I soon learnt that the 
poor man had died of the cholera in the preced- 
ing autumn. The old woman was his mother-in- 
law, and leaving a trifle for her daughter and 
three infant children, 1 came away deeply affected. 

For a description at length of the antiquities 
of Ephesus, I take the liberty of referring the 
reader to the “ Visit to the Seven Churches.” 
But since its publication I have collected a great 
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deal more information, among which are the 
following miscellaneojis notices. 

Aiasaluk is usually considered to be a corrup- 
tion of Agios Theologos, the name given by the 
Greek Church to the beloved disciple ; but 
surely this is most absurd. It is almost impos- 
sible to torture the words into another so unlike; 
and if it were not, it is most improbable that the 
Greeks should have relinquished voluntarily the 
ancient name of Ephesus, of which they are so 
jealous, that the Greeks of the neighbourhood 
designate themselves exclusively by the name of 
Ephesians. I think Aiasaluk, or, as the historian 
of Tamerlane writes it, Ajaslik, altogether a 
Eurkish name, and very probably preserving in 
the word “little moon,” or crescent, an allusion to 
the worship of the Ephesian Diana, as well as the 
talisman of the Turks. 

It has been doubted if the church of St. John 
really stood on the site of the present mosque. 
I think there is abundance of evidence to prove 
that it stood near it. Procopius savs, that the 
cUurch, as rebuilt by the emperor Justinian, was 
on an elevated hill, unfit for, and incapable of 
cultivation IVoin being .'-o rocky. Tlie rock of 
-lia^aluk Mirely cannot iie better described, and 
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if the church did not stand there, it must have 
been on the top of Mount Prion ; but the de- 
scription can never apply to that mount, whicli 
was celebrated for its fertility. 

I think it more probable that it stood at Aia- 
saluk, and perhaps the gate called the Gate of 
Persecution, and the large masses of brick walls 
beyond it, are parts of this celebrated church, 
which was clearly in a commanding situation, as 
it was fortified during the great council of Ephe- 
sus. The earlier church was a very small one, 
but was rebuilt by Justinian on the same site, 
and was so magnificent as to equal the church of 
the Apostles at Constantinople. 

In the Greek Synaxaria, page 21, the church 
of John the Theologist is said to be built on a 
hill in old Ephesus, which was called HXi/3arov. 
To the west of this hill was the tomb of the holy 
apostle Timothy. The tomb of Mary Magdalene 
and the seven paidia, (hoys, as the Synaxaria calls 
the seven sleepers,) are to be found on an adjoin- 
ing hill, which is called X€(A£rwv, or XeiXuiov — a 
name clearly designating the clefts or quarries of 
Mount Prion. 

The tomb of St. John was in or under his 
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church, and the Greeks have a tradition of a sa- 
cred dust arising every year, on his festival, from 
the tomb, possessed of miraculous virtues, and 
which they call manna. 

There is positive evidence that the church 
stood either at or near the great mosque, for I 
saw several very large Corinthian capitals, one 
within the court of the mosque, and others on 
the hill just behind it, having a cross in high re- 
lief uj)on them, evidently from the church of 
Justinian. 

A French traveller, De Loir, about one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, saw tombs in or near the 
mosque with crosnen upon them. 

The front of the mosque is evidently faced 
with the same brilliant white marble which made 
the temple of Diana shine like a meteor at the 
head of the port. The mosque has precisely the 
same striking effect at present, and no doubt the 
church of Justinian was constructed with the 
.spoils of the temple ; the rich columns within 
the mosque are undoubted evidence of it. 

The mass of ruins usually supposed to be the re- 
mains of the celebrated temple, I should rather take 
for those of another church ; perhaps the metropo- 
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litan church, which was different from that of St. 
John ; and I am led to this conjecture from the 
brick work above the stone piers, precisely resem- 
bling what may be seen in the ruins of the pri- 
mitive churches at Sardis, Philadelphia, and Per- 
gamus. 

At the back of the mosque on the hill is the 
sunk ground-plan of a small church, still much 
venerated by the Greeks ; it is circular at the 
eastern end, and may be the primitive church, 
before rebuilt by Justinian. The sites of two 
others are also shown at Aiasaluk, besides the 
large church in the plain, near the supposed site of 
the temple, which has also a circular eastern 
end. 

The last time I visited Ephesus, 1 examined 
with more attention the remains of the painting 
in one of the arched recesses of what is called a 
gymnasium. Besides the fishes, I thought 
I could distinguish a man on horseback, and 
a javelin or spear was very visible. There 
was a church of St. Luke at Ephesus : may this 
have any reference to the legend of the fishes ? 
or, if it be of earlier date, may it commemorate 
the fishes leaping from the coals, like the fish of 
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St. Neot from the fry'mgpaii, and the javelin 
with which the wild hog was killed on the spot 
where afterwards was erected the Athenaeum, or 
temple of Minerva, and which was without the 
city ? If the latter, this building may have been 
the Athenaeum. 

The building, called the prison of St. Paul, is 
constructed of large stones without cement, and 
hats four chambers ; the doorways have a pointed 
arch, which ought to be evidence against remote 
antiquity, or a proof of the existence of the 
pointed arch in times long anterior to the Sara- 
cenic ages. 

The sculptures which adorned the gate called 
the Gate of the Persecution, were clearly only 
parts of sarcophagi. The two principal were 
clandestinely removed several years ago, and 
after passing to Smyrna, Malta, and, I believe, 
England, are now in Russia, having been 
purchased by the present proprietor for a very 
large sum. 

In 183‘2, I was copying an imperfect inscrip- 
tion below this gate, and accidentally turning 
over a stone, found a fragment, the entire tru.ik 
of one of the figures belonging to the principal 
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or centre bas relief now in Russia, and which, in 
the fear of discovery, had, I suppose, been un- 
intentionally left behind by the spoliator. 

It may be well to apprize future travellers, 
that I found behind the mosque at Aiasaluk, when 
turning over other stones, not a scorpion, which 
Dr. Chandler says were so abundant, but the 
species of serpent called amphisbsena : it was 
small, ringed, and of a reddish colour. The 
bite has been reputed dangerous, but I am not 
sure there is sufficient authority for believing 
it ; the two extremities so exactly resembled 
each other, that it was not till it was much irri- 
tated and opened its mouth, that we could dis- 
tinguish the head from the tail. 

When Tamerlane was at Aiasaluk, he is said to 
have thrown a dart, or shot an arrow, in the great 
mosque, which was to be seen even at the pre- 
sent day, sticking nearly in the centre of the 
dome. I certainly, at my first visit to Ephesus, 
saw something sticking there, which I could 
readily believe was an arrow ; and when, in 
1832, I pointed it out to some young friends, * 

* Willingly would I have given the whole details of an 
excursion, certainly among the most agreeable 1 have ever un- 
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so perfect was the conviction of the whole party, 
that most declared, with and without the aid of 

dertaken ; but it would be out of place at present : perhaps at 
some future time I may find an opportunity to do it. I should 
be ungrateful, however, to my amiable young friends, if I did 
not mention their names, and take this public mode of assur- 
ing them how much 1 enjoyed the dignity of cicerone. 

Our party was numerous, amounting to no less than a dozen, 
exclusive of attendants. These were Mr. Firman Guys, Mr. 
Richard Vanlennep, Mr. Firman Cousinery, Mr. Dethier, Mr. 
Francis Werry, Mr. John and Mr. George Lee, Mr. Richard 
Keun, Mr. Paul Homero, Mr. Vanzanee, Abraham of Ccesa- 
rea, and myself. 

Among our discoveries, we certainly may place an impor- 
tant one, that of the oracular cave of Apollo at Claros, not as 
Chandler supposed, among the ruins of Notium, but on the 
mountain opposite to Giaourkeuy ; and the shouts of the party 
from the theatre at Ephesus of MeyaXri ij Aprefitg rwv 
— “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians,” were almost as deafen- 
ing as in the days of Demetrius. 

The following note of Mr. Keun is too flattering to my feel- 
ings to be withheld ; and it will give my English readers an 
amiable picture of the young men of Smyrna, that they could 
e ijoy a rational and instructive excursion. 

“ Mon cher Monsieur, 

“ Vous etes bien bon de donner tant d’attention aux pe- 
tits services que j’ai ete trop heureux de rendre a notre 
agreable excursion, d’autant plus qu’ils avoieut un but pure- 
ment materiel, mais nous vous devons tons bien des remercie- 
mens et des obligations, pour ceux que vous avez rendus a 
notre caravanc sous Ic rapport scientifique cn voulant bien 
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telescopes, and mounting to the head of the pul- 
pit stairs, that they could plainly see the barb ! 

A profane young man, Mr. Richard Vanlen- 
nep, let his name descend to posterity with the 
glory attached to it, put a ball into his gun, and 
took aim at the mysterious arrow. The thunder 
of the report was astounding ; the venerable 
fabric shook to its base, and re-echoed again and 
again like Solmissus at the birth of Diana. The 
angry spirits of Tamerlane, and the Omars, and 
the Osmans, seemed to be flitting about in the 
black dense cloud which for some minutes filled 
the mosque ; and the terror was increased by a 
heavy clanking of chains. 

The aim had been a sure one, and something 

nous servir de guide et d’explicateur des edifices, avaiitage que 
nous a mis a meme de retirer quelque fruit de cette partie, dont 
le souvenir me sera toujours precieux, et que j’espere voir de 
renouveller quelque jour aidee de votre experience vers 
quelqu’autrepointeinteressantedel’Asie Mineur. En attendant 
veuillez bien me croire. Monsieur, 

Votre respecteux, 

Richard J. Keun. 

I dare not add another from Mr. Firman Guys ; it would 
expose me to a well-founded charge of vanity ; and y et I will be 
vain to enjoy the friendship of persons of all communions, Protest- 
ant, Catholic and Greek, for of such onr party was composed. 

s 2 
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fell to the ground with a ponderous weight. The 
cloud dispersed, and with it the beautiful legend 
of the dart of Tamerlane ; instead of which 
were seen several links of a chain which had 
once, perhaps, in the days of Timur Bee, sup- 
ported an iron lamp. 



CHAPTER XI. 


Visit to Kirking^, near Ephesus, to establish a school — Sys- 
tem of Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster in use at Athens one 
hundred and fifty years ago — ^The Manuscript Gospel at 
Kicking^, written by St. John — Anecdote of a Greek Ca- 
loyer, and a similar Manuscript —Ingratitude of a Greek 
Schoolmaster — Appeal for the Turks — Bishops of Ephesus 
— Kesil-hissar, or Castle of Dervishes — Gelat Cafinet, take 
forcible possession — Olalanissi and Chapwan Oglou — Bag- 
gage-searchers — Arrival in Smyrna. 


Often as I have visited the ruins of Ephesus, 
the place has such a witchery for me, that I am 
always ready to go there, and as reluctant to 
leave it. This feeling has been excited, latterly 
at least, by something better than a mere love 
for antiquities. I have longed to establish a 
school among the representatives and probable 
descendants of the ancient Ephesians who live 
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on the mountain at the head of the plain, about 
an hour and a half from it. 

The reader will excuse me if I leave my friends 
Dethier and Kyriacos for a short time, and relate 
a visit which I paid in the earlier part of last year 
to Kirkinge with this object. My first visit to 
Kirkinge was in March, 1832, when I was at 
Ephesus with ray excellent friend, the Rev. Mr. 
Brewer, an American missionary, so well known 
and so deservedly esteemed for his philanthropy 
and successful zeal in establishing schools in the 
Archipelago and in Smyrna. 

We arrived at the village of Kirkinge late 
in the evening, deluged by the heavy rain, 
and were most hospitably received into the 
house of a man who had overtaken us on the 
road, and who, with his brother, keeps a baccal 
or general shop at Aiasaluk. 

On the following morning, we visited the 
church and the two priests, and proposed to as- 
sist the villagers in the establishment of a school 
of mutuel emeignement.* One of them was very 

* 1 liiive lately seen an Englis>h translation of “ Atlie«es an- 
cienne et nouvelle.” The author is the ISieur tie la Guille- 
tiere, and if was published in Hub. 'J'lic following is the ac- 
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grateful for the offer ; but the other seemed to 
care little about it. There was, he said, a school 

count of the school system to which I have before alluded, 
vol. ii. page 97. 

‘‘ Our janissary proposed to us to go and see a Greek of 
his acquaintance, who was a didascolos, or schoolmaster. We 
desired no better, and were upon thorns till we were with him ; 
but alas ! how were we disappointed, (who expected nothing 
but the sublime notions of Plato, Zeno, and Aristotle,) when 
the janissary told us he was a mechanic— iiovi were we surpris- 
ed to consider a man of that quality should succeed to the place 
of such excellent persons. We found about thirty young lads 
sitting upon benches, and their master at the head of them, 
teaching them to read. He rose up when we came in, and 
received us very civilly, in which, to give them their due, that 
nation is not sparing. 

The janissary desired him to go on with his boys, and 
give us the liberty of seeing his method, which was pretty, and 
much beyond ours ; the master causing the whole classis to read 
at a time without confusion, every scholar being obliged to at- 
tention, and to mind what his next neighbour reads. They had 
each of them the same authors in their hand; and, for exam- 
ple, if he had thirty scholars, he chose out some continued dis- 
course, and gave them but thirty words to read ; the first boy 
reading the first word, the .second boy the second word, and 
so on. 

“ If they read roundly and right, he gave them thirty words 
more ; but if any of the boys were at an imperfect, he was cor- 
rected by the next, who was always very exact in observing 
him, and he his neighbour, till the whole number of words were 
read ; so that the thirty scholars lying all of them at catch, and 
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already, and led us to the school-room connected 
with the church, where ten little children were 
assembled under the rod of a one-eyed master, 
who seemed but poorly qualified to teach, and 
little disposed, if he was able. 

Adjourning to a cafinet in the hope of seeing 
some of the primates, this one-eyed gentleman, 
to prove his qualifications, gave us a long para- 
mytlda about the steps of a Turkish mosque, and 
both he and the priests showed their biblical 
learning by recounting the pedigrees and longe- 
vity of the antediluvian patriarchs with all the 
precision of the College of Arms. 

W e left them with the promise that they would 


and ready to take advantage ot any defect in their neighbour, 
stimulated by an ambition of being thought the best scholar, 
every one’s lesson was the lesson of all, and happy was he 
that could say it the best. 

“ To obviate any of the scholars in eluding that word by 
preparing himself for any single word, tiieir places were 
changed, and he who at one reading was in the first place, 
was removed a good distance in the next. Thus one lesson 
was enough for a whole form, how numerous soever ; and, what 
was very convenient for the master, the boys were not con- 
strained to come to him one after another, for every one was 
a master to his neighbour .” — Acmitnf of a lute Voyage to 
Alhetts, eiigtkhed in the year 1676. 
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call a meeting of the principal villagers, and com- 
municate to us the result. Hearing nothing from 
them, in the month of May I accompanied the 
young friends mentioned in the last chapter 
to Ephesus, and after examining, as usual, all the 
antiquities, and conjecturing about the site of the 
renowned temple of Diana, I left my friends at 
the cafinet, and accompanied by Abraham of 
Caesarea, the respectable and well-qualified suc- 
cessor of CEconomos in the Ellenic School at 
Smyrna, we mounted our asses, for this Ephe- 
sian journey was neither on horseback nor in an 
arabah of buffaloes, but on asses, and set out for 
Kirkinge. 

The road lay through a narrow ravine or val- 
ley, with the deep bed of a river, probably the 
Cenchrius, all the way on the right, and after 
some time we saw the small remains of an aque- 
duct on the left, and not long after a mill on the 
right. Leaving the valley at a quarter before 
five, in a quarter of an hour after came to a 
fountain of fine water, and magnificent plane- 
trees, and enormous rocky mountains. 

We ascended by a succession of staircases of 
rocks, hearing the rush of the river on the left 
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at an immense depth below. We continued to 
ascend till we arrived at the summit, almost in the 
clouds. The village is a considerable one, of at 
least three hundred houses, all Greek : the 
principal language of the villagers is Turkish, 
though they know something of their own 
tongue. 

Arrived at Kirkingfe, our first visit was to 
the church ; we found the one-eyed schoolmaster 
with the ten children about him, and before the 
door two of the priests. As before, the one was 
anxious for the school, the other, evidently in the 
interest of his one-eyed friend, cared notliing at 
all about it. We inquired for the Gerondes, the 
heads of the community, and were told, whether 
true or not, that they were all absent, and we 
were compelled a second time to leave the place 
without having accomplished any thing more 
than specifying the amount and nature of the as- 
sistance we were willing to give, and engaging 
the priest and my hospitable friend Yeorgy to 
use their influence with the Gerondes, and to 
write me. 

Previously to returning, we were again shown 
the manuscript mentioned by Chishull above a 
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century ago, as held in such high veneration. It 
is a Lectionary, with illuminations at the heads 
of the principal divisions. The priest took it 
out of its linen cover with much veneration, and 
offered it to us to kiss, previously to presuming 
to look into it. He repeated the traditionary tale, 
that it was written by the hand of St. John himself! 
but a note in the first leaf was a little at variance 
with this story, for it stated that it had been 
brought from Samos or Crete, and a later note 
mentioned the repairs of the binding in I787.* 

* At Smyrna, a similar manuscript is in my possession, 
with which the following' curious circumstances are connected. 
In the year 1823, at one of the great festivals, I think Easter- 
day, there was a numerous attendance at the sacramental-table. 
I was reading the prayer of consecration, and had just pro- 
nounced the affecting words, “ Do this in remembrance of me,” 
when the chapel-door opened, and a personage walked with a 
solemn step up the aisle, and seating himself opposite the table, 
looked me full in the face. Some centuries ago. in England, 
and a few years ago on the continent, it would not have re- 
quired much argument to induce a congregation to believe 
that this personage vvas really a mysterious character. 

His hair, which he had in profusion, fell in curls on each 
shoulder, and was parted from the forehead to the back of the 
head. His face was oval and he wore a beard. In fact, all the. 
features of the face and the expression, recalled Him, whom 
no doubt my readers, from the description, c.\pcct to hear 
mentioned. He was, in fact, so perfect a icserabl.inci- ot the 
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We found the Epitropos in the church, who 
most gratefully offered to promote our wishes 
about the school. 

portraits of our Lord, as they always appear, upon the medals 
of the Low'er Empire, that though we had the evidence of our 
senses, that he was only a Greek caloyer, many of the con- 
gregation I believe, were struck with a feeling in some degree 
approaching to awe. The long flowing black robe was ad- 
mirably adapted to increase the illusion. 

He continued to the end of the service, and preserved 
throughout, an expression of seriousness and reverence. 
When the congregation had left the chapel, he accompanied 
me to my house, and during his stay in Smyrna frequently 
called upon me. He was a caloyer, or monk, belonging to 
some monastery in the interior. 

I saw no more of him till the early part of the last year, 
when he again cidled upon me, but very much changed, and I 
should scarcely have recollected him. 1 observed that his eye 
was often fixed on a book which lay on the table ; a Greek 
manuscript of the gospels, precisely the counterpart, in cha- 
racter, to that called by Rev, Hartwell Horne, The Codex Eb- 
nerianus, and ol which he gives a fac-simile. It was a manu- 
script given me by my friend Mr. Borrell, who at the same 
time sold me another, a Lectionary, precisely like that in the 
church of Kirkinge. 

The caloyer, in relating what had happened to him since I 
saw him, began thus : — “ You may recollect, Kyrie, that when 
I took my leave of you, you gave me ten piastres. I embark- 
ed in a caique for Samos, but landed at Patmos. I had not 
been there long, when a Palikari oflered to sell me an 
Evangelion, written, not printed, which he had got out of some 
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We now went to the hospitable mansion of my 
friend Yeorgy. The whole family knew me 
from the window, and gave me the warmest wel- 
come. The old mother was, as usual, seated on 
the ground with her wheel, and with twenty 
Turkish words, and one Greek, asked me a 
thousand questions, and gave me a thousand 
welcomes. Yeorgy’s wife was occupied with 
her child at the breast, but was as warm in 
her attentions as the old woman ; so were seve- 
ral other women, and all, but one of the chil- 

monastery. I bought it with the money you had kindly given 
me ; and taking it to Samos, sold it to Kyrios Ducas for one 
hundred piastres ; a sum wliich kept me and my poor old 
mother in comfort a long time, till the cruel treatment which 
afterwards befel me.” 

He then gave a long account of ill usage, requesting my in- 
terference in his behalf. I took the manuscript from the table, 
and asked him if it was a book of that kind. He looked at it 
attentively, and almost immediately exclaimed, “ It is the 
very book that I bought with your money, and it has found 
its way into your hands in return for your charity !” 

When the good caloyer quitted me the first time, he no 
doubt thought he had more than overpaid my charity by 
allowing me to see, (and even pressing me to kiss, which I he- 
retically declined,) the middle finger of tlie right-hand of St. 
John the Baptist, most carefully enveloped in three cases of 
chrystal, silver, and wood. 
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dren, who ran away and hid himself in affright, 
seemed rejoiced to see me once more. 

Leaving some modern Greek Testaments for 
the use of the church, and some small books for 
the use of the ten boys at the school, we quitted 
Kirkingfe, but in doing so, took a road which 
proved to be a wrong one. We were kindly di- 
rected to the right one by numerous villagers 
whom we met returning from their work in the 
plain below. Most of these were females, and 
dressed in the Turkish manner, covering their 
faces with all the real unaffected feeling of native 
innocence. 

In fact, this little population of probably fifteen 
hundred persons, interested me more than any 
Greeks I have ever met with. The men are all 
armed as the Turks, with pistols and yatagan, 
a privilege which they have well merited, from 
having often successfully used them against the 
Samiote robbers ; many of whom have been 
killed by the men of Kirkingfe. 

The summer passed away, and I heard nothing 
about the school ; and at our present visit I call- 
ed on my friends at the Baccal, and found that 
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Yeorgy was gone on a pilgrimage to Jernsalem, 
and would not return till the spring. I sent 
another message and offer to the Gerondes 
about establishing a school, but they seemed to 
be more intent on rebuilding their church. 

The time seems fast approaching when the 
Turks will be disposed to receive assistance in 
introducing a better system of education ; and 
if funds could be raised, there is every hope that, 
even in Smyrna, some of the most influential 
among the Turks would themselves assist in es- 
tablishing schools. When so much has been 
done, and is doing every day, for the Greeks, 
who, it must be owned, are not so grateful as 
they ought to be, will not my countrymen lend 
a helping hand to the Turk, who, poor and de- 
spised as he may be, is, I will take upon myself 
to say, quite as deserving, and perhaps more so. 

In the month of February, 1833, I determined 
to make the experiment without waiting longer 
for a letter from the Gerondes, and therefore 
sent a young man who had been a schoolmaster 
at Sedikeuy with a letter for the Bishop of He- 
liopolis, who resides at Guzel-hissar, requesting 
him to take the young man under his j)rotection 
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and to send him to Kirkinge with a letter of re- 
commendation to the Gerondes ; for as it was in 
his diocese, there could be no doubt they would 
readily comply with his wishes. 

Panyottes, for that is the schoolmaster’s name, 
was kindly received by the bishop, and after some 
days, sent on with a very strong letter to Kir- 
kinge, which would infallibly have led to the most 
satisfactory accomplishment of my wishes ; when 
the whole again vanished into air, by the ungrate- 
ful conduct of the schoolmaster himself. 

He went to Kirking^, looked at it, said it was 
an aske7nos topos, “ a horrible place,” and 
settled himself in Tyria, without deigning to 
write me a word, though I had once saved his 
life, and for some time assisted in keeping him 
and his mother from starving. 

The following list of the bishops of Ephesus is 
so long, that I can only give their names, refer- 
ring the reader, who may wish for further infor- 
mation, to the Oriens Christianus. 

1. Timotheus. 9- Apollonius. 

2. Joannes 1. (the Evange- 10. Menophanteus, S.")?. 

list.! — Evethius, 382. 

3. Onesimus. — Antonius, 400. 

8. Polycrates. — Heraclides. 
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— Castineis. 49. 1066. 

— Memnon,431 . (Presided 50. Michael, 1078. 
at the General Council 51. Joannes IV. 1 143. 


of Ephesus. 

Basilius. 

27. Bassianus. 

28. Stephanas. 

29. John II. 

30. Paulus, (hasreticus.) 

31. iEtherius. 

32. Hypatias I. 531. 

33. Andreas. 

34. Procopius, (haereticus.) 

35. Abramius. 

36. Rufinus, 597. 

37. Theodoras I. 

38. Stephanus II. 

39. Hypatius II. 

40. Theodosius, (hasreticus) 

754. 

41. Joannes III. 

42. Theophilus, 824. 

43. Marcus I. 833. 

44. Basilius II. 

45. Gregorius. 

46. Cyriacus. 

47. Theodoras 11. 

48. Nicephorus. 


52. Nicolaus, 1170. 

53. (Sub Isaacio Angelo 

Imper.) 

54. Nicephorus II. 

55. Isaacius, 1274. 

56. Joannes V. 

57. Myron. 

58. (Sub Joanne Canta- 

cuzene Imper.) 

59. Matthaeus, 1365. 

60. Joseph, 1416. 

61. Joasaph. 

62. Marcus, 1488, 

63. Metrophanes. 

64. 

65 Daniel. 

66. Athanasius, 1575. 

67. Sophronius, 1580. 

68. Meletius, 1639. 

69. Paisius, 1650. 

70. Nuper sedit Cyrillus, anno 

scilicet, 1721. That is, 
when the Oriens Chris- 
tianus was published. 


It is time to return to my friends Dethier and 
Kyriacos. We remounted our horses at half- 
past one, and on leaving Aiasaluk and winding 
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round the castle, we crossed another stream, 

r 

probably that in the valley of Kirkinge, and if so, 
possibly the Cenchrius. Going a little out of the 
road on the north side of the castle, we observed 
what I had not remarked before, a square door- 
way nearly at the base of the castle ; it did not 
look like a tomb, and was therefore probably a 
subterranean entrance into the citadel. 

At ten minutes after two, we crossed the 
bridge of the Cayster ; beyond which, on the 
left, is a road, leading, I believe, to the ferry. 
At twenty minutes before three we saw tombs 
in the mountain rock on the left, and the remains 
of a wall. We had the first view of the Kezil- 
hissar Castle at ten minutes after three. This 
building, perched on the summit of a very lofty 
precipitous mountain, is called by various names ; 
the Castle of Dervishes, the Castle of the Goats, 
and the Castle of Soley Bey, the celebrated re- 
bel who had another castle of Khonas, (Co- 
lossse,) and who, in 1736, besieged and distressed 
the city of Smyrna. 

Why this is called the Castle of the Coats it is 
difficult to say ; unless from the situation, ap- 
proachable only by these animals. It is evidently 
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a building' of ancient date, and constructed with 
larg-e stones, though it was too dark to distin- 
guish them with the telescope. It has been con- 
jectured, and with much probability, to have 
been one of the Persian watch-towers. The 
Turks, who never mention the Persians but by 
the name of Kezil-bash, or red-head, may perhaps 
have preserved the tradition in the name of Ke- 
zil-hissar ; and if this be admitted as probable, 
may not the two towns of Guzel-hissar be a cor- 
ruption of the same, instead of the “ Castles of 
Beauty,” 

Previously to approaching this castle the moun- 
tain rocks on the left are of stupendous perpen- 
dicular elevation, and shaped as if cut by art — 
one part resembled the circular end of a build- 
ing. Some tombs are also to be seen here, high 
on the mountain-side. 

I was now so much fatigued, that I would 
gladly have remained for the night at the village 
of Cosebonar, if my anxiety to reach Smyrna 
to-morrow had not overruled every other consi- 
deration. We accordingly went on, passing the 
small deserted cafe hut of Cosebonar, about four 
o’clock, and at five arrived at the Gelat cafinet, 

T Q 
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which to our dismay was shut, and the master 
not at home. The name is not an inviting one 
for a traveller’s halt, for Gelat means “ Cut- 
throat” and so named from the banditti that 
formerly infested this gorge. 

We ventured, with some difficulty, to storm 
the castle, for such was its form j took forcible 
possession, and made our preparations for the 
night ; much to the displeasure of Milcom, who, 
whether because the name of the hotel did not 
please him, or whether he really felt for the poor 
horses who had no place of shelter, and, what 
was worse, no barley to eat, raved very much, 
and would fain have led us on to the Arab caP^, 
which, though at least two hours, he declared to 
be but a step. 

I was too much fatigued to assist Mr. Dethier 
and Kyriacos in the duties of lighting the fire, 
and making the cuisine ; but we had an excel- 
lent roast, and retired to our beds with quiet 
consciences, notwithstanding the anticipated ren- 
contre with the master of the mansion to-mor- 
row. 

The caffi was really a chateau-like edifice ; the 
material, as usual, of sun-dried bricks, but such 
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were employed also in the proud palaces of Ba- 
bylon ; at two of the corners of the twelve feet 
square apartment, was a round tower ; in one of 
these was a ladder, by which it appears the Cas- 
telan, like the renowned Robinson Crusoe, hav- 
ing barricadoed his door and windows within, 
ascended to the flat roof, and let himself down 
by the wall. There were narrow loop-holes 
also in the side walls, for the purpose of recon- 
noitring and attacking from within, a besieging 
enemy.* 

Saturday, December 1. — We rose at an early 
hour, and the master of the mansion was not yet 
arrived. The keen eyes of Kyriacos discovered 
a hen’s nest in one of the towers, and we had less 
scruple in appropriating the contents, because 
our rest had been most unconscientiously dis- 
turbed half the night, by an enormous cock, who, 
perched on one of the bars of the ladder, tried, 

* What would the mild laws of England adjudge to the 
man, who finding, after sunset, a house, securely fastened by 
its proprietor, absent on business, should dare to break it 
open, and even to appropriate some of the inviting articles 
that w ere within it ? 
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by straining’ his notes to the highest pitch, to give 
his master notice that his citadel was taken.* 

We re-barricadoed the door, — fastened the 
window, — leaving the place precisely, to exterior 
appearance, as we had found it, and mounted our 
horses at eight o’clock ; anticipating the astonish- 
ment of the Castelan to find proofs, on opening 
his door, that his castle had been surprised ; 
though he would be quickly reconciled by the 
sight of increased treasures in his money-box. 

As from the extraordinary dry season, there 
was neither marais nor lake, where usually there 

* It has been often remarked, in illustration of Scripture, 
that in the eastern countries the cocks crow in the night ; but 
tlie regularity u ith which they keep what may be called the 
watches, has not been perhaps sufficiently noticed. I will, how- 
ever, confine myself to one, and that is between eleven and 
twelve 0 clock, J have often heard the cocks of Smyrna 
crowing in full chorus at that time, and with scarcely the va- 
riation ot a minute. The second cock crowing is between one 
and two o clock; therefore when our Lord says, “ In this night 
before the cock crow tivice^'’ (Mark xvi. 30,) the allusion was 
clearly to these sca,sous. In fact, this was altogether so novel to 
me at my first arrival in .Smyrna, that I could calculate the 
hours of the night with as much precision, by what I termed 
my aktlrometer as by my watch. 
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is both, and where, ten years ago, when accom- 
panying the king of the Turcomans and Mr. Brant 
the present consul at Trebizond, we saw numer- 
ous wolves and wild boars, instead of taking the 
road alongf the mountain-side, we took the di- 
rect one across the plain, and at nine o’clock 
came abreast of the village of Yenikeuy, lying 
in at a little distance on the left, and at ten mi- 
nutes before ten Frigatta lay on the right, and 
at ten o’clock we came to the Arab cafe. 

This was the place Milcom felt such a desire 
to proceed to last night, to provender his horses. 
The poor animals, who were still fasting, were 
doomed to keep a longer careme, for nothing was 
to be had at the Arab cafe. I decided to go on 
to Olalanissi, but Milcom preferred to go to 
Trianda, considerably to the right of the direct 
road. 

I reminded him of a similar wish when, on our 
first journey with Mr. Hartley, we had been com- 
pelled to remain two hours in the village of Ola- 
lanissi in a deluge of rain. He denied that he 
had ever been there, and when unintentionally 
told that his statement was “ lies,” 

instead of AaSor “ mistake ” — he was tremendous:- 
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ly indignant. However, we took the road to 
Olalaniasi, passing at half-past ten the tumulus, 
and soon after the ruins of the aqueduct. Having 
entered on the plain, we crossed the two streams 
at half-past eleven, and arrived at Olalanissi 
about half-past twelve. 

When I first passed through this village soon 
after the commencement of the Greek revolu- 
tion, it had just been burnt to the ground ; and 
the reddened and blackened mud walls formed 
a striking contrast with a smart chifflik, building 
by a young Turk, to whom a large part of the 
adjoining country belongs j and if Milcom had 
continued to assert that he was here for the first 
time, I should have excused him, for I scarcely 
recollected the place myself. But he was candid 
enough to avow his error, and to ask forgiveness. 

Neither barley nor straw could be had here j 
the poor horses seemed doomed to go on to Se- 
dikeuy or to Smyrna, without food. We stated 
their wants to the young Turk, and he not only 
ordered corn for our horses, but showed us all 
the hospitality which his means in an empty house 
afforded him. We cooked our own meat on his 
tripod, and seeing our Guzel-hissar bread, which 
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we thought excellent, in comparison of much 
that we had eaten, he threw away the loaf and 
ordered a splendid one instead of it from his own 
store. 

His name was Khan Chapan Oglou Hussein 
Bey. He was about twenty, having lost father 
and mother in his infancy — of extremely modest, 
gentlemanly manners. After the family of Kara 
Osman Oglou, that of Chapan Oglou, who is 
also a Der'e Bey, is the most powerful, their ter- 
ritory extending northward of Bithynia, to the 
shores of the Black Sea. According to Dalla- 
way, these are the only two families who are 
feudal tenants by hereditary succession.* 

It was two o’clock when we left Olalanissi. 
Mr. Dethier, followed by Kyriacos, taking the 
road to the left, were soon so far in advance, 
that we were unable to make them understand 
that they were not in the right road. We went 

# There are in fact, (or were,) four Dere Beys. 

1. Chapwan Oglou. It is not certain that our young friend 
of Olalanissi really belongs to this family. 

2. Cara Osman Oglou. 

3. The Derfe Bey of Simav. 

4. Elez Aga, who possesses a very large property, includ- 
ing the ancient sites of Colophon, Ephesus, Stc. 
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on, Milcom, Suleiman, and myself, in the 
straight line for Smyrna, and at three o’clock 
came to the houses and ruined cafe of Chai- 
dcri Cavessi. Thence the road was direct to 
Coosamere Cafe, which we passed at twenty 
minutes after four. As it was now getting dark, 
we had some difficulty in getting into the right 
road, leading from Sedikeuy to Smyrna ; the 
point of junction of the two roads is at the com- 
mencement of the first field nearest the cafe of 
the Pine. 

Extremely fatigued, and as extremely cold, 
every moment was tedious till we arrived at the 
guard-house or custom-house ; here we were un- 
expectedly detained by two of the searchers, 
who began to unload our baggage-horse, and to 
take the things out of the bags. For similar 
conduct more than once before, I was compelled 
to make a complaint to the governor of Smyrna, 
who, without further inquiry, ordered that use- 
ful, bustling, and bulky police officer, Hadji Bey, 
to throw the whole of the persons complained 
against into prison ; I remonstrated, and pre- 
vented the punishment ; but in the present in- 
stance, though reminded of their ingratitude. 
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they seemed determined to proceed with their 
search, and keep me shivering- with cold, till their 
chief, from his window, ordered them to let us 
pass. 

I hastened through the town, full of anxiety 
and apprehension of I know not what ; and when 
near my own door, hardly dared to see if it was 
open or shut. What might not have happened 
during six weeks absence in this land of contin- 
gencies ! The door was open — a good omen. I 
ventured to look towards the windows — a light 
was in the drawing-room. Surely then, thought 
I, my dear wife is there, and well. The sound 
of the piano-forte assured me of the fact ; 
and instantly after, I was better assured by find- 
ing her, thank God, well, — and relieved now 
from long disquietude, happy. Mr. Dethier, 
though he had missed the right road, contrived 
to take a shorter cut, which palank and pa- 
plomas could with difficulty follow, and arriving 
before me, he had prepared her for receiving 


me. 
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Journal — From Smyrna to Pergamus and Aivali 
by land ; and thence by sea to Mitylene and 
Smyrna. 

It was my intention to have given, in the remain- 
ing pages of this volume, a journal of a short 
tour, taken some years since, in the vale of the 
Cayster, and which, besides a full account of the 
different sources of that celebrated river, would 
have contained the discovery and description of 
the ruins of the town of Hypaepa near Demish, — 
the probable site of the Asian meadow, &c. and 
being in the month of May, when the whole vale 
was covered with the most luxuriant crops of 
wheat, barley, rice and every species of grain, some 
account would have been given of the mode of 
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cultivation, especially the busy scenes of prepar- 
ing the ground for the cotton plants. 

But though this might not have been without 
some interest, especially to the antiquary and 
classical reader, the following journey has been 
substituted, as perhaps possessing more general 
interest, in having for its principal object the 
lending a helping hand towards the wonder 
working system of modern education, while at 
the same time it will be some evidence that the 
writer, in his journeyings, is not actuated simply 
by a blind love of antiquarian researches, but can 
connect with it the more legitimate objects of 
his professional character. 

To those who are acquainted with the state 
of Turkey and Greece previous to the battle of 
Navarino, and even some time subsequently, the 
impossibility of any attempt towards establishing 
schools for the Greeks is well known. Often 
and often, in the course of his residence at Smyr- 
na, previous to that period, the writer has longed 
to make the attempt, and would in one instance 
actually have tried the experiment, if the late 
English consul, had not as judiciously as effec- 
tually, dissuaded him from it, by a representa- 
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tion of the danger with which it would be at- 
tended, both to the person attempting it and those 
who were the objects of it. 

When the writer returned from Europe in 
1829, he was delighted to find that the attempt 
had not only been made, but most successfully, 
by an American gentleman, the Rev. Mr. Brewer, 
sent expressly for the purpose, and schools were 
established first in the islands and subsequently 
in Smyrna. 

June 2, 1830. — In the spring of June 1830, 
the writer proposed to Mr. Brewer a visit to the 
Seven Churches and Aivali, in the hope of being 
able to effect something towards their re-esta- 
blishment, by the erection of schools ; but for se- 
veral weeks the journey was postponed, partly 
from the dangerous state of the roads, caravans 
having been repeatedly attacked and plundered, 
and the passengers murdered, or otherwise ill 
treated, and partly by the indisposition of Mr. 
Brewer ; but on this day it was definitively agreed 
to set out, on a short excursion only, first to Per- 
gamus and Aivali, and then, if circumstances 
permitted, to the Troad. 

We engaged my old friend Milcom, and four 
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horses, and accompanied by a young Armenian 
of good family, who from anxiety to accompany 
us, offered to supply the place of a servant, but 
whom we dignified with the more elevated rank of 
Tergiman, we quitted Smyrna about twelve, hav- 
ing long previously dispatched Milcom with the 
horses to await our arrival at Cordelion. A boat 
conveyed us to the Cordelion cafinet before one, 
saving us thereby a troublesome ride of some 
hours, along the shores of the bay, over a bad 
stony road. Our horses had not arrived, and did 
not arrive till a quarter after three, when we 
quitted the cafinet and proceeded along the road 
to another cafe, through innumerable armies of 
locusts of varibus growths, from that of a small 
black fly to a full-sized bee, but as yet unfurnish- 
ed with wings.* 

* The following is an extract from my journal of the Tour 
through the Vale of the Cayster, which has been already 
alluded to. — May 8, 1827: “Left Baindir at seven 

o’clock, accompanied by all the great Turks, &c., armed from 
head to foot with muskets, pistols, and yatagans, in grand pro- 
cession, to exterminate the locusts ! I was awoke at a very 
early hour by the Turkish tambour, which was beating a sum- 
mons for the entire population.Turk, Christian, and Jew, to rise 
en masse and sally out to destroy these destructive insects. 
Arrived on the field of action about eight o’clock ; the hedges 
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At a quarter past four, a village, called Chili, 
lay on our right, on the mountain side, and very 
soon after the rain, which had been threatening, 
commenced. At first we congratulated ourselves 
on what we called light summer rain, refreshing 
and invigorating, but it soon increased to such a 
degree, that notwithstanding our horses were put 
to full speed, we were soaked to the skin before 
we reached Menimen at half-past six. The hard 
riding was inconvenient to Mr. Brewer, and to 

were darkened by the masses of locusts, though not of more 
advanced growth than a large fly. Hundreds of people were 
to be seen, Turks, .Tews, Greeks, and Armenians, grouped in 
all directions, brushing the locusts together in immense heaps 
with brushes, &c. at the beat of the tambour, and then with a 
thundering hurrah, jumping upon the heaps, and killing them. 
Other parties took a different mode, by sweeping the masses 
into a small stream, where, like immense swarms of bees clus- 
tered together, they sunk to the bottom. 

“ Only a short week after, I witnessed the exact picture pre- 
sented by the prophet, (Joel ii. 3.) The locusts, already nearly 
full o-rown, formed an immensely long line, and of consider- 
able breadth, in a beautiful verdant meadow ; their advance was 
exactly that of an army in one unbroken straight line ; " the 
garden of Eden was before them, but a desolate wilderness be- 
hind ; ” every vestige of vegetation and ot verdure had totally 
disappeared. 
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hold our umbrellas was really a work of difficulty 
to both of us. It was our intention to go to the 
khan, but on arriving at the outskirts of the town, 
Tackvore pressed us so much to go to a friend’s 
house, an Armenian, that expecting more comfort 
than at the khan, we consented. If our apartment 
was not better than the khan would have afforded, 
it was at least as thickly inhabited ; and so dis- 
turbed was our rest, by this self-invited society, 
that we arose after a night of misery, and vented 
our discontent by changing the name of Many- 
men, into another more appropriate. 

Thursday June 3. — Menimen has been gene- 
rally considered to stand on the site of the an- 
cient town of Temnus, which, according to Stra- 
bo, was situated at or near the mountain ranges 
of Cumae, Phocaea, and Smyrna. By Pliny, it is 
placed in the interior at some little distance from 
the mouth of the Hermus, and by the Tabular 
Itinerary on the road leading from Smyrna to 
Cumae. A high ridge, conspicuous from its numer- 
ous wind-mills, rises immediately behind the 
town of Menimen, which, if this be the site of 
Temnus, must have been the acropolis. I walked 
up to it, and over it, this morning before break- 
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fast, but could not discover the smallest vestige 
in proof of such a conjecture. Chandler must 
have mistaken the windmills, for “ the many 
castles for not a trace of any can be found at 
present. Though Pliny says it was not far from 
the mouth of the Hermus, yet Strabo describes 
that river as falling into the sea not near Tem- 
nus, but Phocaea ; this is, however, quoted from 
Herodotus, in whose time probably, Temnus did 
not exist. We visited the Greek school, where 
the plan of mutuel enseignement had been intro- 
duced a short time before, but it was not then in 
operation. In the corner of the school are seve- 
ral marbles with inscriptions, one of which, on a 
square pedestal, commenced thus ; 

AnOAAONION . B . TOY 
EPMOTENOYS . TON . EHI 
KAAOYMENON AEYKA 
NON . TON DATEPA . HE 
PAIAS TH2 MHTPOS 
&c. &c. &c. 

On another stone, with letters of much more 
ancient form, was the following : 


XPY2I2 KAEINNATOPOY TON ANAP 

kaeinnaeopan nEAonos 
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In a room carefully locked, we were shown a 
quantity of marble door-cases, of a circular form, 
of beautiful red and variegated marble — and we 
were told of an equestrian statue, buried beneath 
the pavement of the court. All these, including 
the inscriptions, were discovered at a place called 
Nemourt, which the priest told us is five hours 
from Menimen. In the map of M. Choiseul Gouf- 
fier, Nemourtis is said to be on the site of the an- 
cient town of Cumae ; but five hours, common 
calculation of the country, is not much above fif- 
teen miles, and certainly, the place pointed out 
to us by the priest, a whitish looking hill, not far 
from the sea, neither agrees with the situation of 
Cumae, nor with the distance assigned to it of 
five hours ; it did not appear farther off than ten 
or twelve miles, and would agree better with the 
vicinity of Leucae, to which possibly the name in 
the inscription has reference. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when we came to 
the Hermus ; we were here delayed some time 
by the disembarkation from the ferry-boat of 
other passengers ; Turks with asses loaded with 
pottery, shining smartly with gilding, or a cheaper 
substitute. One of the asses, in attempting to 
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get out of the boat, had its leg jammed in a hole 
within, while the rest of the body lay outside, 
struggling in the mud. It was most painful to 
see the poor animal, and more extraordinary to 
see it freed without broken legs, after the long- 
continued use of hatchets and levers. 

We passed the insulated hill of Booranjook at 
half-past ten. This at a distance, and it is visi- 
ble far off, has completely a castellated appear- 
ance, and when near, is a most commanding si- 
tuation for an acropolis ; we saw a few ancient 
fragments near it, and thought it quite as likely to 
have been the position of Temnus as Menimen. 
The village of Yenikeuy, the “ new town,” 
almost a certain evidence that an ancient one 
was near it, lay on the right at the mountain foot. 

On either side of the road numerous ploughs 
were preparing the ground for cotton, and the 
sowing the seeds of carpoushes, (^tnelons,) and 
other crops, was on so extensive a scale as to em- 
ploy numerous persons. In a burial-ground in 
which were numerous fragments, and which we 
passed at half-past twelve, we had a fine view of 
the sea — a road on the right leads to Guzel-his- 
sar. At one o’clock, while the horses were wa- 
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tered at a fountain, vve walked in advance down 
a steep hill ; the country, which was an open one, 
with little wood, was excellent for pasturage, 
and covered with the flocks and tents of Eurukes. 
Mr. Brewer is a very good mineralogist, and we 
found here several fine specimens of chalcedony, 
agate, jasper, hornstone, &c. The locusts were 
all over the country. 

It was half-past two when we came to the 
Guzel-hissar cafinet, and while the horses were 
feeding we walked to an eminence behind it, 
overlooking an ancient ruined bridge over the 
Xanthus, and observed the course of that river, 
near which, at its entrance into the sea, must 
have been the town of Cumse, which has the 
Xanthus on several of the coins. We left the 
cafinet at half-past four, and had fine views as we 
rode along the eastern edge of the Gulph of 
Sanderli, at one part of which we saw at the 
bottom, (or southern extremity,) a circular flat- 
tened hill, having evident traces round it of an- 
cient walls.* 

* The position of Temnus, Neontichos, and Leucae, cannot 
yet be said to be decidedly fixed ; we have already noticed 
the contradictory accounts of Pliny as to the fiist, who is sup- 
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In tbe course of our ride we passed by a lake 
wbicb I bad not seen in a former journey, and 


posed to say it lay at or near the mouth of the Hermus ; where- 
as, he agrees elsewhere with Strabo and others in placing it in 
the interior. At all events, 1 cannot fix it at Menimen, on the 
evidence of Dr. Chandler’s windmill castles ; andl am support- 
ed by better authority, for Major Kennell says, “ Its site is 
unknown; Menimen is too far inland for it.” Much of the 
difficulty in fixing the sites of these towns no doubt arises from 
the changes effected by the Hermus, which, besides the im- 
mense tracts of new land formed by its deposits, has clearly 
wandered far from its ancient course. The town of Leucae 
very probably stood on the spot pointed out to us at Menimen 
as called Nemourtis, for that must be the promontory called 
Cross-head, and the hill pointed out to me on my first journey, 
called Lefke hill, and near which, on the road by the sea to 
Foges, (Phocaa,) is a village called Lefke. Guzel-hissar is 
probably the site of either Neontichos or jEgee, unless the 
name of a village finely situated on the mountain slope, about 
three hours from Menimen, and called Dokush, has any affi- 
nity with Neontichos by the common substitution of D for T. 
Choiseul saw' an old castle, w'hich he supposed to be Neonti- 
chos, at the distance of one hour and a half after passing the 
ferry at the foot of Mount Sardine — a name which he applies 
also to the mountain on which stands Guzel-hissar. I suppose 
this castle was at the large village of Halvagekeuy, which, 
from its magnificent situation at tlie foot of the mountain near 
an opening or narrow valley between the ridges, 1 imagined at 
my first journey to be the site of some considerable ancient 
town, though I was not near enough to distinguish any 
ancient remains. But Neontichos was only lour miles from 
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which Milcom said had been formed by the 
rains, &c. during the last two or three years. 
It was not far from hence, that we rode over 
a considerable space of rather moist ground 
abounding, in a most extraordinary manner, with 
insects and reptiles. The locusts were innumer- 
able, and the large black and green cricket, of 
which there were several varieties in form and 
colour, seemed to be feeding on the locusts. 
But this spot was most remarkable for the quan- 
tity of snakes, of an immense size, and of a spe- 
cies I had only once seen before in the vale of 

another town called Larissa, which was about nine miles from 
Cumae. It was on the great road from Smyrna to Cumee, or 
rather from the Hermus to Cumae, and by one author is de- 
scribed as on this plain, and the soil accumulated by the floods 
of the Hermus, a position seemingly inconsistent with Xeno- 
phon’s account of its great strength, when it was unsuccess- 
fully besieged by Thimbron ; and which would rather imply an 
elevated situation. In the map, Nemourt is allowed to stand, 
as placed by Choiseu), on the site of Cumae, because possibly 
there are two places of that name ; but certainly that is not the 
Nemourtis, pointed out to usfroraMenimen. Cyme, or Cum®, 
by the description in Homer, was an elevated city at the foot 
of Mount Sardine, rather at variance with the position usually 
assigned to it, at the edge of the gulf of Sanderli. Perhaps the 
circular flattened hill which we saw is the site of this celebrated 
city. 
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the Cayster. The colour was reddish brown ; a 
singular plaiting or fold of the skin reached on 
each side of the head half way down the body ; 
and the tail had a horny termination, (the female 
probably only,) as in some species of locust and 
cricket ; the average length from four to five 
feet. 

I attacked one of enormous size and length, 
but having only a small twig, could make no im- 
pression ; my opponent stoutly defended himself, 
taking refuge, after he had been driven from bush 
to bush, round the stem and roots of an agnus 
castus. Here he defied all my attacks, and 
though 1 thrust the twig actually into his mouth 
several times, he was not to be dislodged. I cut 
off the heads of some others, and on a close ex- 
amination, found they had no fangs. In the 
course of this day I killed also two snakes of a 
smaller size, and differing in appearance, one 
having a chain of black spots all down the back, 
not unlike the viper : I cut off their heads too, 
and reserved them for examination at home. 

We had determined to sleep at the Kesil-keuy, 
or Kilze-keuy caf4 induced by a wish to investi- 
gate the remains said to be in the vineyards there. 
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and particularly the torse of Hercules ; but on 
coining there, ten minutes before seven, we found 
no provisions of any kind were to be had, and on 
the assurance of Milcom, that they were abund- 
ant in the village of Kesil-keuy, we proceeded 
thither. At the back of the caf^ are considera- 
ble foundations of ancient walls, extending a long 
way. The road to the village was an ascent 
through thickets of evergreen shrubs. In two 
places on the right we saw, or fancied we saw, 
some ancient walls, but we had no time to exa- 
mine them. It was half-past seven when we ar- 
rived at Kesil-keuy. 

Here Tackvore had promised we should be 
well accommodated at the house of another of 
his Armenian friends ; but it was not without 
great difficulty that we could get permission to 
be lodged in a filthy Turkish house. Tackvore 
was dispatched to get a fowl, but finding his 
friend’s society more engaging than our own, 
we saw no more of him, and through the inter- 
est of Milcom we were supplied with a greasy 
pilau and rancid butter. 

Our apartment was so horrible, that we de- 
termined to sleep in the open air ; but the wind 
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blowing coldly, we were compelled to place our 
beds on a sort of a wooden shelf, elevated about 
four feet from the floor, on which, as there was 
but little space, the position of our beds was ad- 
justed mathematically and diagonally. We had 
been some time in bed, if not actually reposing, 
when the fowl made its appearance, brought by 
a Turkish cook, the master of the mansion, after 
eleven o’clock. He wondered much when we 
deferred it for a morning repast, and determined 
that this specimen of his cookery talents should 
not be thrown away ; the said fowl disturbed our 
rest once more, the Turk awaking us at half-past 
three to take our orders respecting it. 

Thursday, June 4 >. — It was half-past six be- 
fore we left the village, which is misery personi- 
fied ; the road down from it till it joins the great 
road from Smyrna to Pergamus, was through 
evergreen thickets ; locusts as yesterday, in im- 
mense masses, and multitudes of the larger green 
and black cricket. It rained from time to time 
rather heavily, to the discomfort of several 
groupes of Turkish ladies, whom we met on the 
plain in their holiday dresses, this being the last 
day of the Courban Bairam. We crossed the 
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Caicus, by the bridge, at half-past eight, and at 
ten arrived at Pergamus, and settled in the same 
khan where I had been before, of better appear- 
ance than prepossessing recollections. 

We were fatigued, but re-invigorated by a 
good breakfast, we walked to the mass of build- 
ing with the circular towers, and notwithstand- 
ing Choiseul, (or perhaps more probably my 
friends M. Le Chevalier and Mr. Pauvel,) de- 
cided that it was the temple of Esculapius, I 
still think it was the ancient church, and should 
have thought so, even if its present designation 
of the Agios Theologos, did not bear strong tes- 
timony to the conjecture. I will not venture to 
say, that originally, it might not have had an 
earlier and different appropriation. During our 
absence Tackvore had been dispatched to the 
aga for permission to see the castle, and we found 
him at the khan with one of the aga’s guards, who 
was to be our cicerone through the town. 

He took us first into the church of St, Sophia, 
now a mosque. There are three aisles, and three 
domes or cupolas. The east end is not embowed, 
but straight, having two small windows over the 
altar, now the KibM. Some of the arches are 
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pointed, but many, evidently the oldest, circular. 
Outside, on the right of the north door, is what I 
thought might have been a baptistery, having been 
clearly a reservoir for water, though now filled 
up. We were desired to see an ancient bath, 
(not the same which I saw in my first journey, 
which contains the celebrated vase, *) but having 

* For a small bacsliish I was permitted to go into the 
bath in w’hich stands the celebrated vase ; though I had de- 
spaired of seeing it, as the bath was occupied by females dur- 
ing the morning, and subsequently by men; but to my sur- 
prise, I was actually admitted while a number of females were 
reclining on the marble benches around the vase. It seems that 
the laws of the Medes and Persians do not always hold good 
in Turkey, or that I was more favoured than Belon. He says, 
“ Ily a des bains en certains endroits ou les femmes vont seule- 
ment le Jeudi apr^s midi ; done par erreur ainsi que je vouloye 
entrer en un baing comme ts autres jours, ne scachant point tel 
usage, trouvant la porte ouverte, comme de coustume, estant 
enW dedans, trouvay une grande campagnie de femmes 
Turques, — mais si je n’eusse bien sceu le gagner de vistesse, 
j’estois en peril de mourir, car la loi de Mahomet est si rigo- 
reuse en ces cas la, qu’un homme n’auroit moyens de se salver, 
si non en centre faisant du fol.” The ladies, in the bath at 
Pergaraus, so far from being alarmed or offended by the in- 
trusion, even displayed a spirit of antiquarianism, and made 
some critiques on the beauty and age of the vase ; and one 
actually reminded ray conducteur to show me some inscrip- 
tions over the entrance of the bath. By a singular coinci- 
dence I was also here on a TJutrsday, the very day when poor 
Belon had such a happy escape from playing the fool. 
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little time, we went on to the khan, seeing on 
our way a great deal of wall of exactly similar 
construction with the Agios Theologos ; but 
though in a line with it, too remote to have been 
united, except as an outer wall. 

Mounting our horses, we proceeded to the 
acropolis ; on our way visiting the Armenian 
church, in which we saw nothing deserving no- 
tice, though the priest pointed to a Greek in- 
scription. It was brought from St. Sophia, and 
had in later Greek letters the word Episcopos. 

We then ascended to the citadel, an under- 
taking of great labour for the poor horses, and 
it would have been impracticable for ourselves 
on foot, and examined its antiquities at our lei- 
sure. Mr. Turner calculates the height two hun- 
dred feet. Here must surely be some great typo- 
graphical error ; if not, let him try it once more, 
and in a June or July sun. The view was 
superb in the extreme, and with Mr. Cousinery’s 
plan of the town, engraved in Choiseul, before 
us, as we were seated on the walls of the acropo- 
lis, we compared the different objects of antiquity 
in the town beneath. 

We descended on foot about five o’clock, and 
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on our w^ay went into the Greek church. Innu- 
merable tapers and fires were burning in all 
directions in the churchyard, which was thronged 
with people ; and the smell of the incense, 
though in the open air, was insupportable. The 
countless tapers seemed purposely lighted to 
convict me of mis-stating the dark appearance of 
the church within. * It was the anniversary of 
the mass for the dead, or what a Catholic would 
call reading over the Bede roll. Every one had 
a small bit of paper about two inches square, on 
which were written the names of his deceased 
relations, and the date of their decease, the price 
of authentication of which by the priest was ten 
paras. The schoolmaster, to whom I had for- 
merly given a Testament, was removed, and his 
place supplied by a young man of prepossessing 
appearance, who has now fifty scholars. 

While among the ruins of the acropolis, I caught 
several of that beautiful insect called panorma 
coa, and which is engraved in Captain Beaufort’s 

* “Though the sun was blazing in full splendour on all the 
scene without, this poor church was so dark within, that even 
with the aid of a glimmering lamp I could not distinctly see 
the figures on the screen .” — Visit to the Churches, p. 281. 
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Caramania ; and among a variety of other 
flowers, a beautiful small clustered pink, resem- 
bling that commonly called the pheasant-eyed. We 
had many boys with us, Greeks and Turks, one 
of the latter a particularly zealous cicerone, di- 
recting our attention to every thing that was cu- 
rious. Mr. Brewer thought that the plains of 
the Caicus, &c., as seen from the citadel, resem- 
bled the ancient Sigma. 

Having dined on roast Iamb from the kabob- 
ji’s, we went again to the Greek church, and 
after much conversation with the didascolos 
about establishing a school on the Lancastrian 
plan, he accompanied us to the metropolitan house, 
where all the priests were assembled to feast upon 
colyha, the funeral banquet.* We proposed our 
plan for the establishment of a school, and one of 
them accompanied us to the khan. We had 
brought some Greek Testaments with us from 
Smyrna, and the priest took four of them, paying 
a trifling price ; for Mr. Brewer very judiciously 
remarked, that however trifling the purchase 

* The principal ingredient is boiled wheat, in allusion, pro- 
bably, to the cheering emblem presented by it of the resurrec- 
tion. (1 Cor. XV. 37 .) 
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money, the book would be more prized than if 
gratuitously distributed. It was pleasing to see 
the anxiety of two boys to be the possessors each 
of a Testament, and they produced the money 
with so much good will, sixty paras, at that time 
about sixpence, that we departed at the outset 
from our resolution, and gave them the books. 

The evening passed in the amusing society of a 
Turk, who wastinkling\)\s alarum watch, a clumsy 
silver one, and pressing us unceasingly to pur- 
chase it at two thousand piastres, and in the fre- 
quent visits of coin-venders, one of whom, for a 
paltry Electrum, demanded twenty thousand 
piastres ! 

Saturday, June 5 . — An attempt was made this 
morning by the aga to impose on us, by demand- 
ing thirty piastres haratch for Milcom ; proba- 
bly because yesterday we had not complied with 
the moderate demands of his man who conducted 
us to the castle. My firman soon settled 
the matter. We examined again the old build- 
ing near the bridge, and felt assured that the 
centre part at least had been the church. The 
plaister, painted, still remains in some of the 
windows. From the striking conformity of the 
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brick-work, with the remains of the churches at 
Sardis and Philadelphia, I should be disposed to 
believe the whole erection much posterior to 
Christianity. In a small apartment connected 
with the Agios Theologos, we saw a papas, an 
elderly man, keeping a small school. We pro- 
posed to assist him with the means of establishing 
a free-school, but he said the parents would not 
send their children. Mr. Brewer gave the other 
schoolmaster various articles of apparel to be dis- 
tributed among the female children, as encou- 
ragements to attend the school. Returning to 
the khan, and experiencing again the imposition 
of the khanji and all the establishment, Greeks, 
we left Pergamus at half-past nine by the 
same road we had entered it yesterday ; but it 
diverged soon a little to the right of the moun- 
tain, At a quarter before eleven crossed a river, 
having a few minutes before killed a phalangium 
of enormous size — at the same time a beautiful 
green lizard, by the road side, appeared so little 
accustomed to the sight of man, that it scarcely 
moved out of the way. 

At eleven o ’clock we came abreast of the 
bridge over the Caicus, which we had crossed 
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yesterday, lying on our left at the distance of a 
mile and a half. Near it is a small rocky hill, at 
a distance resembling a tumulus ; a number of 
hills detached from each other, but in a line with 
this hill, extend down the centre of the plain, 
probably connected once as a range, but insulated 
now by alluvial deposit. Passing a chifflek at 
twelve, these hills lay farther off, as our road 
diverged to the right close by the mountain 
range. At half-past twelve I alighted to exa- 
mine a large serpent which had just been killed. 
It was yellow, and greenish below, and of a 
dusky colour above, with a small flattened head. 
There were formidable fangs in the upper jaw. 

Mr. Brewer expressing some surprise at my 
familiarity with the snake family, I related to him 
what I will take the liberty of also relating to 
tbe reader, in proof that this attachment was 
also reciprocal. 

About a month before the battle of Navarino, 

I had a visit from a bulky, rubicund Armenian, 
who, near the entrance of the Besestein, exercises 
the joint mysteries of umbrella-mender and coin 
vender. “ Sare, bon jour, I come ask one 
little thing, oh tropo grande. Signor domine, very 
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good, will you give me ?” — “ How can I say be- 
fore I know ?” — “ Oh, sare ! I ashamed to ask ; 
Sare, you have one head very good, multo bono. 
— “ And is not one head enough for one man, 
my good friend ?” — “ Signor Domine, you have 
one head very good, multo bono, oh ! give me a 
piece of your head.” — “ A piece of my head ! — 
that may be rather inconvenient to me, without 
doing you much good.” — “ Sare, Signor, scusate, 
you have one living head very good, and one dead 
head, very good, multo bono.” “ More than I 
knew before, my friend.” — “ Sare, you have one 
dead head, Mizr,* will you give me un poco, 
mikro komati, dead head.” I now found out he 
meant the head of an Egyptian mummy, and 
asked what he could possibly want it for ? “ O 

sare, the one boy arrosti, molto malato, very sick ! 
take iatrico, plenty, plenty ; but molto malato, 
will you give him a bit of your head ?” 

I had seen a drawer even in England, label- 
led mummy, but never saw it called out into ac- 
tual service before j and as the poor fellow’s 
heart was evidently set on the wonder-working 
head, I placed it before him on the table. It had 
* The common name in tlic East lor Egypt. 
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been conveniently cut in two by some former 
possessor, in search of a golden coin of Ptolemy, 
and therefore the umbrella-mender had no diffi- 
culty in extracting as much of the embalming 
substance, strongly aromatic and dark as pitch, 
as would make about a dozen pills, and left me 
highly delighted. The following week, his gra- 
titude had no bounds ; the boy had taken the 
whole, and was perfectly restored to health. 

The head was returned to its former position 
at the bottom of a black leather trunk, and a 
quantity of miscellaneous papers filled the space 
above it. The lid was fastened as usual, the 
door of the room locked, and the key taken out. 

We left Smyrna for England soon after, and 
within another fortnight was fought the memo- 
rable battle of Navarino. The news of so un- 
expected an event produced such alarm in Smyr- 
na, that a most valued friend, M. La Fontaine, 
went down to my house to place the more valua- 
ble property in a state of security. He unlocked 
the door of the apartment, in which, among a 
variety of miscellaneous articles, was the black 
leather trunk. Lifting the lid, and seeing it ap- 
parently filled with papers, he put down his hand 
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by the side to ascertain if it contained any thing- 
of value. He withdrew it as suddenly, for his 
hand had come into contact with something of 
an icy coldness, and which notwithstanding seem- 
ed to have motion. Removing the papers, he saw 
the mummy head, and in one half of it, for it was 
open, lay snugly coiled up, and occupying the place 
of the brain, a thin-bodied, but very long snake ! 

How it came there is a mystery to this day, 
for door and windows were always closely fast- 
ened. Such, however, is the extraordinary fact, 
and two thousand years ago divine honours 
would have been paid to this favourite reptile of 
Esculapius, in the belief that it was the god himself 
personified, or at least his daughter Hygeia, Al- 
most incredible as the relation may appear, it can 
be authenticated by the master of a merchant 
vessel, who begged the snake from M. La Fon- 
taine, with the intention, I believe, of depositing 
it in the museum at Bristol. 

At one o’clock, having just passed a chifflek 
on the mountain side called Arabah, the plain 
was divided by a range of hills shutting out the 
Caicus on our left. Hero we saw two of those 
beautiful white birds of the crane form, with a 
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white plume or tuft beliiiul the head called, I 
believe, Demoiselles. At half-past one we crossed 
a small clear river, the ancient Evenus, and soon 
after arrived by a paved road at a cafinet, where 
Milcom was disposed to stop ; so were not we. 
Here the ranges of mountains nearly closed up 
the passage, but now we entered a spacious 
plain extending to the sea on the left, with the 
view of Mytelene beyond, and the mountain 
range still on our right. Near the foot of the 
mountain we saw some ruins, of which arches 
were visible, but apparently constructed with 
small stones, possibly not far from the site of 
Atarnea. 

The plain we now entered was very luxuriant, 
cropped with corn, beans, &c., but very boggy, 
as we experienced to our no small discomfort. 
At half-past two, a tumulus lay close by the road 
on the right j and at twenty minutes after three 
we arrived at Kaspakumi Chifflek tou Maka- 
rouni, opposite Mityleue, wdiere several small 
vessels were lying. All the way from Perga- 
mus the sky was black as night behind us, but 
beautifully clear with a refreshing breeze in 
front. The population of this village was said 
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to be about one hundred Greeks, and a few 
Turks. * 

During our stay here, about two hours, the 
Greek Testaments were again produced, and in 
so great request, that we parted with all our 
stock, one only reserved. One Greek, Greek- 
like, bargained hard for a reduction of price, 
which was only sixty paras, (sixpence,) and at 
last offered in payment a false piece of money ! 
Another Greek gent, took me aside, and with a 
piteous story about two children, slaves to a 
Turk at Aiasmati, (whom he told Mr. Brewer, by 
the-bye, he was come from Syra to endeavour to 
steal away,) concluded with begging some money. 
I gave him a few piastres, and in return was led 
to infer I had given too little, as he instantly 
asked for a shirt and other apparel. We saw the 
two priests, one of whom, an old man, very cau- 
tiously received the books and tracts offered him, 
and looking as if he wished those about him 
should not have them. 

We left the Makarouni Chifldek at half-past 
five, and at ten minutes after six a large square 


* This is cdlkcl in the map of Choiscul, Tour des Agcis. 
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chifflek, or rather conac for troops, lay on the 
left, and a village on the mountain side at the 
right. At a quarter before seven we crossed a 
wide but shallow river running down to the sea, 
called the Aiasmati-chay, and soon after we 
arrived at Aiasmati. This is a small place of only 
one hundred Turkish houses, and forty Greeks. 
M. Choiseul supposes Aiasmati stands on the 
site of Attea : it may do so, but we found no- 
thing, a few granite pillars in the mosques, and 
two or three fragments in the burial-ground ex- 
cepted, to warrant the conjecture that an ancient 
town stood at Aiasmati.* 

We walked about the village, seeing the co- 
nacs, the burial-ground, the Greek church, &c. 
The church was in the khan, probably for secu- 
rity, and only a few doors from our apartment. 
We found the old priest chanting the service, 
with about a dozen other persons. He returned 
our visit rather at an unusual and inconvenient 
hour, midnight, when we were in our beds, and 
pressed us much to remain the following day, a 
grand fete, being Whitsunday. 

* Isliould ratiier think the ancient tov. n will be tound nearer 
the coast, anti that it n,is not Attea, but Attalia. 
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Sunday, June 6. — We rose before four o’clock, 
but though we had given positive orders to have 
our horses ready to start at that hour, Milcom 
was not ready till past six. We attended the 
service of the church at five, and counted, includ- 
ing females, separated as usual, about forty 
persons. Each person, on entering, laid his 
one or two paras upon the plate, and took 
his taper, which, when lighted, was stuck on the 
stand before the skreen. They appeared misera- 
bly poor, but devout in their way ; though the 
priest, from time to time, was scolding from with- 
in the screen, while the service was chaunting 
without. Mr. Brewer remarked a peculiarity in 
the manner of chaunting. 

At half-past six o’clock we entered a charm- 
ing olive grove, the trees, many of them, of great 
size and beauty, though the most part young. 
We were strongly reminded of the good and the 
wild olive tree in the eleventh chapter of Romans, 
and of the passage “ oil out of the flinty rock,” 
though here was a very fertile soil. We quitted 
it at half-past seven, when the view opened on 
all sides, and after passing through a vineyard, 
again entered the region of olives, but in an open 
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country. All the hills on the right were covered 
from summit to base, with olive trees. We saw 
also a few quinces to remind us we were in the 
neighbourhood of Cydonia. Numerous wind- 
mills in front of us were evidence that a town 
could not be far distant, but as Milcom assured us 
last night, that Aivali was at least three hours and 
a half from Aiasmati, we could not imagine that 
we were near it, till we had actually entered the 
town before eight o’clock, little more than one 
hour and half from Aiasmati, though we rode 
slowly. 

The history of this interesting place is too 
well known. At the commencement of the re- 
volution, Aivali had a population of nearly forty 
thousand. Her college was the admiration of 
foreigners ; it constantly numbered three hundred 
and fifty scholars of all ages belonging to the town, 
the environs, and the i.sles. They were taught 
ancient and modern Greek ; belles lettres, na- 
tural philosophy and mathematics, logic, rhetoric, 
and moral philosophy. The chairs were occupied 
by distinguished professors, recommended not less 
by their talents than by their virtues. On the 
13th of June, 1821, Aivali became a heap of 
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cinders. The colleges, thehospitals, the churches, 
were all swept away by ravages of Avar.* 

Nothing could be more heart-rending than to 
witness the wretched desolation presented on 
every side as we rode through the town ; the 
houses, which covered a great extent of space in 
the bottom and up the sides of a high hill, being 
now almost levelled with the ground. Instead 
of the innumerable houses of lofty height, which 
existed eight years ago, naked roofless Avails, 
of from five to fifteen feet. The population was 
returning, and at present, (ISSOi) the inhabitants 
are calculated from eight to ten thousand, re- 
building, of course, their ruined houses. I ob- 
served an elderly woman, in black, seated lonely 
within the ruins of a large mansion ; her head 
reclined upon her hand in a posture of deep re- 
flection. It had probably been the scene of ear- 
lier and happier days ! 

• Aivali, or Haivali, is supposed to be built on the ancient 
site of Heraclia ; its modern name means in Turkish, as Ky- 
donia in Greek, the town of Quinces. A very interesting 
account of the place, and especially of the college, is given by 
Rev. tv. Jowett, in his Christian Researches in the IMediter- 
ranean, p. 58. He was there in 1818, of course before the 
Greek revolution, and when the numerous population was 
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Being Whit-Sunday, there was an appearance 
of neatness and cleanliness in the dress of the 
people in the midst of the surrounding wretch- 
edness. The khan was a new one, built on an 
extensive scale, and very handsome. We anti- 
cipated more comfort and cleanliness than we 
found ; the only chamber unoccupied, being suffi- 
ciently peopled with a numerous colony from 
Meniinen. All the other rooms seemed occu- 
pied by Greek families in great poverty, the low 
price of aii apartment, five piastres (not one 
shilling and sixpence) a month, inviting them to 
reside there. 

flourishing’ and happy. The population was then estimated at 
25,000. There were then a college, a library, and printing- 
press. 

The college was built in 1803. Gregoi ius lectured on Ec- 
clesiastical History, and Theophilus on iMatljematics, when 
Mr Jowett was at Aivali. 

Mr. Jowett illustrates the death of Eut3chus by falling from 
a window in the upper chamber. The counhy houses of ]Mi- 
tylene, called Pyrgoi, illustrate this much more happily than 
those in the town ; and if the “ many light.s’’ could have been 
understood of the open Aba/joiirs all round Ihc upper rooms in 
those houses, the illustration would lia\e been complete ; but 
Xaprrucec cannot be correctly so understood, and (he “ manv 
lights ’ w ill be evidence of the trulh of scripture liistorv, as 
Troas, like Mitylene, might be said to be in the olive region, 
where oil w as cheap. 
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It was almost a hospital, for there M'ere many 
poor wretches afflicted with various disorders 
on every side of us. One poor lad from Adra- 
myttium seemed very ill ; I felt his pulse, and 
though a little quick, he was apparently free 
from fever. It was evidently the effect of exces- 
sive exhaustion and want of food ! He was a 
stranger to every body in the khan, and it was 
pleasing to see a poor woman nursing him assi- 
duouslyand giving him soup, though he had not a 
para to repay her ! 

Having breakfasted, we had many a visitor, 
and among others an intelligent Greek of better 
condition entered readily into our views of en- 
deavouring, if not to raise up again the ancient 
college from its ruins, at least to do something 
for education, by establishing a school of mutuel 
enseignement. He was our cicerone through the 
town ; and keeping the grand object of our jour- 
ney in view, we requested to be shown the 
churches and existing school, for the purpose of 
finding a spot for the erection of another. W e 
visited the site of the celebrated college, now a 
waste of stones, the walls only from five to six 
feet high. Here was ample space, and abund- 
ance of materials, but as our views were of a 
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humbler character, more in proportion to our 
means, than to refound a classical school, we 
quitted this place, indulging the pleasing antici- 
pation that the day might yet arrive when, from 
the returning prosperity of the towns-people 
themselves, the chairs of the professors would be 
once more filled. 

The ruins of two hospitals, one intended for 
that innovation of innovations in Turkey, a qua- 
rantine hospital, were next pointed out to us. 
And now commenced our survey of the churches. 

To Agios Georgios, the church of St. George, 
we paid our first respects, as in duty became an 
Englishman ; and I am not sure that my friend 
altogether disclaimed the national saint. Perhaps 
it was intended as a mark of respect to St. 
George's patronized country, that we were ad- 
mitted behind theskreen, into what is still called 
Bomos by the Greeks, and shown a large cru- 
cifix, from either arm of which was suspended a 
bag. One contained tbe holy bread, kept in a 
small box, cut into very minute bits, to be given 
as the viatica to the sick ; the other contained 
the wine. On the table was the sacramental 
bread, consecrated for the day, and cut also in 
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small square bits, like the usage in our own 
churches. The priest, as a singular mark of fa- 
vour, presented us with the holy oil to smell to, 
made at Constantinople, by the patriarch on 
Holy Thursday, and distributed to all the 
churches. It certainly was not as odoriferous as 
myrrh, aloes, and cassia. Another mark of re- 
spect was to allow us to place our lips reverently 
on the richly bound Evangelion. 

We next visited the church of the Virgin, 
called Panagia ton Orphanon, and behind it 
saw a space inclosed by a wall, about fifty feet 
by one hundred, which would do well for our 
school. We were shown others, but lastly that 
of St. Demetrius. Here we had a conversation 
with the only schoolmaster in Aivali, who had a 
small shed near the church, in which the sheets 
of the system of mutuel enseignement were sus- 
pended round the walls, but evidently only for 
show, not being at all in use ; the few scholars 
being taught in the church entrance, and in the 
old way. The number of names in the list 
amounted to seventy-two, and the price by the 
month was from one piastre to fifty paras — from 
threepence to fourpence. The master seemed 
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disposed to take the direction of our proposed 
school, and looked intelligent. But the priests 
of this and the other churches did not seem to 
enter heartily into the plan, though our friendly 
cicerone said, “ O they are kaloi anthropoi, good 
men, and eat and steep famously.” 

Returned to the khan, we had a visit from two 
of the principal men of Aivali, friends of our 
guide. Mr. Brewer proposed our plan to them ; 
that we were disposed to advance half the ex- 
pense of building a school, and paying a master, 
on condition that the town should pay the other 
half. They, Greek-like, seemed to say they 
could not afford to pay any thing ; but when we 
firmly gave as a sine qua non, that we must be 

I 

met half way, they proposed to assemble the 
leading men of the town, and have a consulta- 
tion. Unfortunately, the Gerondes were gone 
to Mitylene, and would not return to day. 

We were now honoured with a visit from the 
French consul, who had previously most politely 
sent his servant to offer any assistance. Though 
a native of Italy, he had sufficient vivacity and 
locomotion to have proved him a real French- 
man. He was here at the time of the catas- 
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trophe, and leaving his flag waving over the con- 
sular residence when the Turks were landing, 
he retired for safety to Musconisi. Returning, 
he found his house had been burnt to the ground, 
without any regard to the protecting flag, hav- 
ing been previously plundered of twenty thou- 
sand piastres, his own private property, besides 
immense property belonging to the towns-people, 
which had been placed in his magazines for se- 
curity. His strong box and archives, as French 
and Austrian consul, were also destroyed. He 
subsequently retired to Rhodes, and has only re- 
turned to his post within the last three weeks. 

The weather increasing in heat, we abandoned 
our excursion to the Troad, and dismissing Mil- 
com and the horses to Smyrna, determined to 
pass over to Mitylene, and return to Smyrna by 
sea. Having reposed a little to refresh ourselves 
after the exposure to the sun, we walked in the 
evening to the top of the hill. The view, a mag- 
nificent panorama, included the Gulf of Adra- 
niyttium ; and if it had not been so late, we 
might, with glasses, perhaps, have made out that 
town, and the ruins of Assos, if not somewhat of 
the Troad. But we were obliged to return, as it 
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grew late, and it was most affecting to traverse 
for such a length of way, through what had not 
long since been, for Turkey, a handsome city ; 
now a heap of walls, undisturbed by any other 
sounds than the barking of dogs, and the mourn- 
ful note of the cucuvaia. 

On arriving below, where had once been what 
a Frenchman would call the place, we saw many 
well-dressed females hurrying to get towards the 
church of Agios Georgios — arrived there, the 
devotion consisted simply in many a bowing and 
crossing, not in the church, but in the open court 
towards it. We had many a painful feeling, and 
expressed it to the Greeks who visited us, to see 
such an anxiety to lavish money in rebuilding all 
the churches, while not a para could be spared to 
establish a school. Already four churches are 
restoring, for a population not at present exceed- 
ing eight or ten thousand, while at Smyrna, three 
churches suffice for more than thirty thousand ! 

Monday, June 7- — We would willingly have 
left Aivali to-day, for there was a great deal of 
sickness in the khan, and the water we drank of 
an unwholesome quality ; but the wind blew too 
strong to venture across to Mitylene in an oj>cn 
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boat. We had a visit from a deputation headed 
by a priest, who were collecting- subscriptions 
for rebuilding the churches. They presented us 
with a plate already plentifully heaped with gold 
and silver coin, and requested our assistance. 
Mr. Brewer very properly and firmly expressed 
our sentiments, that it was a reflection, not 
to say disgraceful, to make the scanty popu- 
lation, wretchedly poor as they were, contribute 
to the rebuilding and ornamenting so manv 
churches, when not the smallest disposition was 
shown to benefit these poor people in return, by 
erecting a school. Of course, we declined giv- 
ing any thing. 

The French consul pressed us with so much 
hospitality to dine with him, that we could not 
refuse ; the dinner hour was half-past one. The 
consular mansion, more humble than its prede- 
cessor, consisted of three rooms : — viz. a kitchen 
on the left, and two rooms, not yet plaistered, on 
the right of the entrance. We met the Russian 
consul, just arrived from Constantinople, and 
yesterday from Mitylene. He was also resident 
here at the time of the catastrophe of Aivali, and 
shar(‘(! in the fate of the others, having his house 
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plundered, and burnt to the ground. He was 
now on his return, and preferring Mitylene as a 
residence, being consul at both places, came here 
to-day to have his firman read by the aga. Small 
as the house was, we were entertained in a most 
magnificent style, and after dinner went to see a 
boat recommended by the consul to convey us 
to Mitylene. 

As it would evidently require time before 
our plan for the erection of a large public school 
for boys could be carried into effect, Mr. 
Brewer proposed that we should try what could 
be done for the female children ; and our Greek 
friend and cicerone took us to the houses of two 
young Greek girls, whom he recommended as 
capable of keeping a school on the new system ; 
the expense of which I agreed to share with Mr. 
Brewer. They were both very young and intel- 
ligent, one being only fourteen, who had been 
educated some months in the new schools esta- 
blished at Syra, through the exertions, in the first 
instance, of Mr. Brewer, and subsequently of my 
friend, the Rev. Henry Leeves. She wrote remark- 
ably well, but did not read so well as the other, 
who taught on the old system. We proposed to 
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give them thirty piastres a month each, and 
twenty more to find a room for a school. The 
evening was spent in sketching an appeal to be 
sent by us to England and America, petitioning 
assistance for the re-establishment of schools at 
Aivali and the Seven Churches ; perhaps this will 
be given at the end of the journal. While thus 
engaged, we were intruded upon by a drunken 
half crazy Greek, of deistical and infidel princi- 
ples, and who would not leave us till compelled 
to do so. 

Thursday, June 8. — This night, notwithstand- 
ing every precaution of sweeping, and washing, 
and shaking, &c. we were more restless than 
ever; the fleas were more than “ industrious J 
and seemed determined to destroy us. I could 
fancy they wer^ the unquiet spirits of the Turkish 
desolaters of Aivali, jealous of our anxiety to 
re-establish order and good principles. Our 
captain summoned us early, having, Greek-like, 
first made most imposing terms of twenty piastres 
for taking us to Mitylene, or one hundred if 
we proceeded to Smyrna. W'^e embarked with 
some hesitation, from the violence of the wind, 
and the smallness of the vessel, deeply loaded 
with tiles, bags of cotton, &c. 
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It was about half-past nine when we set sail, 
having waited a full hour for the other passen- 
gers, and their teskerayfe, or permits for the bags 
of cotton, &c. They were a mixed party of 
Turks and Greeks. At ten o’clock we had 
crossed the passage to the island of Musconisi 
with a strong but fair breeze, and were at this 
time in the narrow passage formed by a monas- 
tery on the left, a square embattled low building, 
like the Sanjiac castle at Smyrna, and the town 
of Musconisi on the right. The latter, of which 
the ancient name was Poroselene, is beautifully 
built along the base and ascent of a hill, having 
some hundreds of houses, most of which, like 
Aivali, were a mass of ruins, and surmounted by a 
lofty tower-like building. This our antiquaries 
on board told us was ancient Ellenic, and had 
been in part thrown down by an earthquake 
about fourteen months before; the country around 
the town was still the region of olives. 

We now passed through a narrow opening, 
formed by stakes driven into the water on each 
side, serving the double purpose of a weir for 
fish, and to mark the passage, the water being 
very shallow on either side. It was so narrow. 
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that the sides of oiir little caick were scratched 
in passing it. Outside, the channel opened con- 
siderably, and in a few minutes we skilfully stuck 
hard aground. The boat, deeply loaded within 
six inches of the first streak, though some canvas 
placed above, made it appear much more, was 
not to he started, and with the assistance of 
all the passengers on board and overboard, the 
Turks good-naturedly undressing, and going into 
the water, we did not get off till eleven o’clock. 

One of our Turkish passengers was a conjurer, 
performing feats with cards, passing an iron ring 
through the cheek, &c., and melodising our ears 
with a tambourine and a song. His assistant, a 
poor wretched boy, was so filthy, that in our 
constant endeavours to avoid too near an ap- 
proach to him, our eyes were diverted, and we 
could not enjoy the beauty of the view as we ap- 
proached the castle, and charming town, and 
olive-clothed mountains, of Mitylene. 

It was about one o’clock when we arrived ; 
and having found our way to the house of Mr. 
Moyardo, the Spanish vice-consul, he received 
us most hospitably in his small but beautifully 
j)laced cottage, situated just under the magnifi- 
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cent castle, and commanding a delicious view of 
the opposite lofty mountains, covered to the base 
with olive-groves and country houses. Having 
rested a short time, and directed Tackvore to make 
a few additions to the consular kitchen, being 
sudden and unexpected guests, Mr. Moyardo 
offered to show us the town. He took us first to 
the metropolitan church, in which, among other 
curiosities, is a picture painted in 1815, of the 
martyrdom of a young Greek called Theodore, 
who no long time before was put to death in 
Mitylene under similar circumstances with those 
of the Greeks lately beheaded at Smyrna. The 
picture represents the various parts of his story, 
as his interviews with the mollah and Turkish 
authorities — in prison — various tortures, &c. He 
is now canonized as Agios Theodorus. 

In the court of the church is the celebrated 
marble chair with the inscription n0TAM0N02 
KA6EAPIA. There was a Potamon at Mitylene 
in the time of Strabo. We then paid a visit to 
the despotes or bishop, lately arrived from Con- 
stantinople. He received us very politely, and 
conversed with us on the feasibility of establish- 
ing a school at Mitylene ; but he seemed to think 
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the people were too poor, and a great part of the 
year the children were absent with all the popu- 
lation at work among the olive plantations ; My- 
tilene, at such seasons, being almost deserted. 
We saw externally the new mosque. Oh! would 
it were, from its beauty, a Christian place of 
worship 1 

We were then shown a pretty garden of the 
governor’s son ; and soon after, the tomb of the 
regretted and amiable musselim of Smyrna, who 
was beheaded by the capitan pasha on the landing- 
place ofMitylene, in violation of the solemn gua- 
rantee given by him to Mr. Werry, the late consul, 
that his life should not be endangered ! It has two 
stones covered as usual with inscriptions, inclosed 
within a low wall, over and near which, the cy- 
press, and cedar, and plane, throw a mournful 
and sympathizing shade. At a short distance 
stands the kiosk of the capitan pasha when he 
visits the island, and the musselim’s tomb must 
ever be to him a powerful memento of the insta- 
bility of his own greatness. 

At the dinner-table our party was, Madame 
Moyardo, a Greek of Mitylene, to whom the 
house and a charming garden belonged, and her 
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sister Margaret, a very pleasing well-bred young 
lady, speaking good Italian. In Signor Moyar- 
do’s dining-room was a common loom for weav- 
ing cotton, and the walls were ornamented with 
ships, &c., not by Vandervelde. Much fatigued 
by want of sleep the preceding nights, I antici- 
pated ample compensation when my bed was 
spread on the floor in the drawing-room, as the 
place d’honneur. Alas ! I could close my eyes 
but once, and then dreaming of an attack by 
robbers, called out lustily on all the king’s loyal 
subjects to come to my aid. The robbers were 
“ the industrious,” and their attack was terrible. 

Wednesday, June 9- — On our way to the 
Ellenic school this morning, for Mitylene pos- 
sesses an Ellenic school, we saw the bust of a 
female figure lying on the quay, and then a beau- 
tiful metope of the head of Perseus with garlands 
and boys, in the castle wall. We were not per- 
mitted to enter the castle, though Tackvore was 
sent to the governor to solicit permission. Very 
possibly within it, as at Bodrun, (Halicarnassus,) 
there may be many interesting remains. At the 
Ellenic school, the schoolmaster recognized in 
Mr. Brewer an old acquaintance, of Constanti- 
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nople, and expressed his joy by an un-English 
salute. He was, said Mr. Brewer, the best 
master in Constantinople, but quitted it for Syra, 
where he was disappointed, and had lately arrived 
in Mitylene. He had one hundred and thirty 
boys, some of whom read Demosthenes, Xeno- 
phon, &c., extremely well. 

During our dinner at Mr. Moyardo’s, he rather 
surprised me by an account of two lions which 
were seen by him and many persons near the 
castle some years ago ; that they were never seen 
after, and he supposed some one had carried them 
off in a boat. I ventured to hint that I probably 
misunderstood him, and that instead of the living 
monarch of the forest, they were lions of marble ; 
but his excellency explained that they were liv- 
ing lions, and in proof of it, told us that at one 
time he had missed a cow, and at another time a 
horse, much in the same place. If lions are at 
Mitylene, why should not Mr. Jolit have seen 
one near Smyrna ? 

Towards evening, as the weather became a 
little cooler, though still oppressively hot, we 
called on the English vice-consul, a Cephaleniote, 
Signor Petearki ; he received us with open arms. 
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and proposed to show us sights which Signor 
Moyardo’s antiquarian knowledge had over- 
looked. He took us first to the ruins of a small 
Greek church, the emplacement, it is said, of the 
temple of Apollo, and there were many evidences 
of it, in old walls, fragments, and inscriptions. 

As Mr. Brewer and I had formed a plan to 
take a house here for the summer months, by 
which our families would avoid the excessive 
heats of Smyrna, and we could superintend our 
projected school here and at Aivali, we express- 
ed a wish to see the country-houses, and pro- 
ceeded out of the town, stopping however at 
first, to see many fragments and inscriptions 
near another spot, once also a small church. Not 
far from hence we went into one of the Mitylene 
country-houses, called, as all the others are, by 
the general name of Pyrgos, or tower, from its 
form, being a high building with a basement, and 
two, sometimes three stories, each containing 
usually only one room. The uppermost has ge- 
nerally on one or more sides the entire space 
filled with windows, or rather abatjours, to enjoy 
the views, which are magnificent in the extreme. 
This house was to be let, but independently of its 
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being too small for both our families, the wide 
crevices in the walls without, and the unsociable 
chasms in the staircase and floorings of the rooms 
within, made us apprehend the possible fate of 
the Ellenic tower at Musconisi. 

We quitted it therefore in pursuit of others, 
and passed through a succession of delicious 
gardens, in one of which, having a mat spread 
beneath a tree, we enjoyed a cool draught of 
water, while the consuls refreshed themselves with 
a sutGciency of raw cucumbers. -It was evident 
that consularian influence stood high here, at 
least for the honour of England, that of Signor 
Petrarki. As we wished to see something more 
of the country-houses, Moyardo and a little gen- 
tleman in the employ of the Russian vice-con- 
sul, returned, leaving the English vice-consul 
with us as cicerone. 

Under his auspices we ventured into the me- 
tropolitan pyrgos, the bishop’s country seat, most 
charmingly placed near the edge of the water, 
and surrounded, as all the others, by thick 
groves of large olive-trees, fig-trees, &c. We sat 
in a delicious kiosk, in the garden before the door, 
in which was a fountain or reservoir of re- 
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freshing water. A bunch of something resem- 
bling red poppies hung over the grand door of 
entrance, whether a tribute of respect, or to 
drive away the Vroukelakas, we could not learn. 
We saw many other houses, some of which were 
to be let, all built precisely on the same plan as 
the first described. 

On our return towards the town, we found 
Signor Moyardo and two friends with him near 
a large field of fine wheat under the castle walls. 
These gentlemen bantered poor Moyardo sadly 
on his want of influence with the governor ; 
the wheat-field belonged to his wife, and the 
governor thought proper to take possession of 
it without asking leave. It stood in his wife’s 
name as a rayah, and therefore poor Moyardo 
had no redress. The same injustice had been 
exercised towards him in depriving his wife of a 
beautifully situated house, near his own. It was 
convenient for the tacticos, new troops, and was 
therefore taken without payment, and is now a 
ruin. 

On arriving at the consulate, over the door of 
which, on an oval shield, were the insignia of 
Sardinia, as within, over the dining-room sofa, 

VOL. II. z 
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was another with the stars of America, by a 
Mitylene artist ; and a third, in the bed-room, 
of his most Catholic majesty, we saw a host of 
consuls, French, Imperial, &c., assembled at the 
door. Entering', we found the table-cloth again 
spread — the repast was a pyrgos of rice, powder- 
ed with cinnamon. 

Thursday, June 10. — Tackvore found a caick 
bound to Smyrna, and to sail this morning, and 
therefore we tried to excuse ourselves from a 
pressing invitation of the English vice-consul to 
dine with him, but he would take no excuses ; 
and it was arranged that we should dine at one 
o’clock, and embark at four. The morning passed 
in a long conversation with the schoolmaster, 
who entered warmly into our plans about a 
school, and in returning the visits of the Impe- 
rial and French consuls. 

.The representative of his Majesty of Great 
Britain, and his lady, married at fourteen and 
with half a dozen children about her, received us 
most kindly, and entertained us mostsumptuously. 
Mr. Moyardo and the Russian consul, with some 
other gentlemen, were of the party, and the 
glasses were knocked together till nearly in 
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shivers, in doing honour to what was intended 
for “ God save the King,” though but two of the 
party could pronounce a syllable of it. Our 
most hospitable host detained us till the reis of 
our caick summoned us impatiently on board. 
But we could not leave the island without pay- 
ing our respects to the governor. We had re- 
peatedly called, but he had not arrived from the 
country. 

He received us most kindly, and when we 
mentioned the possibility of our temporary re- 
sidence at Mitylene, and the object of it, he ex- 
pressed much satisfaction. He is an old man, in 
appearance about seventy, though he told Mo- 
yardo he was only sixty-one, of very venerable 
and dignified physiognomy. From the quantity 
of papers and letters about him, all orderly ar- 
ranged, he was evidently a man of great busi- 
ness, as he must be of great fortune, imitating 
the example of the Pasha of Egypt, and con- 
stituting himself almost the only merchant in 
the island, by a monopoly of all its produce. 
His conac had a stately appearance, and his 
ante-rooms were crowded with attendants, and 
persons waiting for business. 

Z 
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Our English consul began to talk imicli and 
loudly to him, on a subjectof which we understood 
little, except that it related to the influx of persons 
arriving here without being regularly supplied 
with passports. Thegovernor evidently did notlike 
the conversation, and gave symptoms of growing 
uneasy. We, therefore, offered our parting com- 
pliments, through Tackvore, who was an excel- 
lent dragoman, and taking leave also of our good 
friends t\yn proxenoi, went on board our caick, at 
half-past three o’clock. 

We found it pretty well filled — a small boat 
which lay in the open hold, had in it a Greek 
woman and three young children — there were 
other passengers, Turks and Greeks ; and the 
crew seemed to consist of three men and a lad, 
who might be called the steward, as he was at 
the call of every body, every instant. We took 
possession of the quarter-deck, seated on our 
haybays, (travelling bags,) — our reis or captain 
was at the steerage, obliging and communica- 
tive, and perhaps more than usual, because he 
was the ex-adelphos (cousin) of Madame Moy- 
ardo. Our backs turned upon Mitylene, we 
could not enjoy much of the charming view of 
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the town, the sun being’ very powerful and our 
umbrellas spread. We made but little way, and 
had the coast of Mitylene four hours on our left. 
The captain, who was quite at home in the anti- 
quities of his country, pointed out to us the sites 
of the various places on the opposite coast, as 
Aiasmati, &c,, some considerable distance to 
the south of which I observed something like 
buildings on the edge of the water ; and he said 
it was called Dekeli, and that these were the 
ruins of a castle. This is probably the site of 
Atarnea, and the few remains we had seen on 
our way from Pergamus must be near this, though 
a little more in the interior. More to the south 
still was a point of land, near which, a place 
called by the captain, Ajanos. This in the map 
of Choiseul is called Kanot-keuy, and supposed 
to be the site of the town of Canoe. Ajanos 
seems only a corruption of .Tigan, which Strabo 
says was only another name fur the promontory 
of Cane. 

The wind now freshened ; but from the east, 
a side wind ; and one of its first effects was to 
carry off the hat of mv friend Islr. Brewer, 
which being well fitted up for a hot day, with co- 
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verings and linings of white and green, was too 
valuable to be lost. 1 mention it only as an.evi- 
dence of the skilfulness of Greek sailors, who, 
after much manceuvring in tacking and retacking, 
succeeded in recovering it. 

As we passed the point below Ajanos our 
!Strnho, the reis, told us that between that point 
and the river called in the large Turkish map, 
Pitane, there was a small lake with considerable 
remains of marble, that the water ran down from 
it, and that belotr, near the water’s edge, was a 
large hole, Tpvn-rt, which leads all the way to Per- 
gainus ! This story serves to fix the site of Pitane, 
the river being the Evenus; and an aqueduct con- 
veyed water from this river, not to Pergamus 
but to Adramy ttiuni. Evjjroc OV to vcpaywyeiov 

TTiTTOltlTUt TOIC ■^CpapilTTIIVOtC, 

riie town of Sanderli, we were told, was near 
this, containing three hundred houses. The wind 
being very light, we were a longtime in passing 
down to the southern point of the gulf. Our 
fellow passengers amused themselves in taking 
their evening respast in select groupes, with all 
the usual delicacies of small sardanas swimming 
in oil, rancid black olives, cScc. nashed down 
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with copious draughts from a bottle of rackee. 
This last was, however, confined to the gentle- 
men Greeks. The crew and poorer passengers 
substituted a milder beverage from a large water 
jar. A groupe of Turks were squatted down 
near us, and regaled us with plentiful odours of 
garlic, which with cheese and bread formed their 
batterie de cuisine. Mr. Brewer and I, excited 
by so prevailing a taste, opened our stores, 
supping frugally enough on cheese, fruit, and 
crackers ; we had also our water jar, the kind 
present of our considerate friend the French con- 
sul of Aivali. The Greeks enlivened us by 
singing, by way of dessert. 

The wind now blew off the land, and suffi- 
ciently strong to carry us as low as Foglieri, 
when the captain fearing it would become ahead 
wind, put into the port about half-past twelve. 
As he told us he should not quit it again till 
day-break, we left the boat, and tried to get ad- 
mission into the caf6, on the beach; and Mr. 
Brewer solicited feelingly for a cup of coffee ; 
but the hard-hearted cafidji was not to be dis- 
turbed, and we were compelled to spread our- 
selves upon the mats in the balcony. The mats 
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were too well tenanted already, and we descend- 
ed to the Rez au chausse, and seated ourselves 
more humbly on the bench before the door. At 
the first dawn of day, Ave took a walk through 
the town, and on the castle walls. 

We re-embarked at half-past five o’clock, but 
the calm continuing, made but little way with the 
oars. We examined leisurely the coast as we 
passed along, and saw nothing that corresponded 
Avith the low tongue of land Avhich was said to 
divide the two ports of Phocaea till we came to 
a place called Hadjilar Limene, where Avas a 
good bay, having for its loAver boundary the long 
piece of land, or promontory, at the back of 
Avhich, and in continuation of it, is the peaked hill 
seen from Smyrna, so conspicuous from its form. 

About eight o’clock Ave breakfasted en gour- 
mand on a bit of Greek cheese, bread and water. 
The calm continued, and at half-past nine we 
Avere in the open reach, at the head of which is 
the sestuary of a river, called Giphiri chay, the 
Bridge river ; the captain said it came from a 
mountain not far off, and passed by Halvage- 
keuy, the A’illage on the left going from Meni- 
men to Guzel hissar, not that on the mountain 
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slope to the right. The wind freshened a little, 
and we landed in Smyrna about noon. 

Soon after our return, the appeal which had 
been sketched among the ruins of Aivali in be- 
half of that place, and the Seven Churches, was 
forwarded by Mr. Brewer, in our joint names, to 
his countrymen. I felt so deeply interested in the 
subject, and perhaps a little jealous that America 
should have the exclusive honour of responding 
to this appeal, that I pledged myself on the behalf 
of my countrymen, perhaps rather prematurely, 
that whatever might be the amount of subscrip- 
tion in America and England, I would contribute 
an equal sum. It was most warmly received and 
supported in America, the press kindly lending 
their charitable aid, and the appeal appeared in 
the public papers. 

I wish I could say as much. It was sent by 
me to England, and to ensure the certainty of its 
publicity, I took the liberty, perhaps an unau- 
thorized liberty, of transmitting it through a chan- 
nel, which of all others I fondly flattered my- 
self would ensure the warmest reception for it. 
I had calculated more sanguinely than I had a 
right to do — and after an interval of three vcais. 
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our appeal, I believe, has never appeared in Eng- 
land. 

The preceding journal will be some evidence 
that I had the cause of education as much at 
heart as any one ; and had our appeal been made 
known in England, I might have enjoyed the 
pleasure of realizing, conjointly with Mr. Brewer, 
the objects of the cause we attempted to advo- 
cate. 

The cause of education has, notwithstanding, 
gained instead of suffering — and the Church 
Missionary Society, in sending out Mr. Jetter, 
have placed it in much more efficient hands than 
mine. I bear willing testimony to the success 
with which that gentleman’s exertions have been 
attended at first among the Greeks, and at pre- 
sent with the Turks. 
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Of recent discoveries in Asia Minor, there is per- 
haps none more important than that of the city of 
Azani. The ruins have latterly been visited by se- 
veral travellers, among them Major the Hon. 
George Keppel, in 1829, who has given a detailed 
and excellent account of the ruins and inscrip- 
tions. But the merit of the original discovery is 
wholly due to the present Earl of Ashburnham, at 
that time Viscount St. Asaph ; and the following 
obliging letter from his Lordship will perfectly 
establish his right to be called the discoverer of 
Azani. It will appear by it, that his Lordship 
visited the ruins in 1824. Count Alexander de la 
Borde and Dr. Hall, or rather, I believe, the latter 
alone, were at Azani in 1827- Messrs Caill6 
and Stamati in 1830. These gentlemen were 
employed by Monsieur Michaud, the historian of 
the Crusades. In the same year Mr. Meredith 
visited Azani, accompanied probably by Mr. 
DTsraeli and Mr. C4ay. 
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Brighton Feb. 20, 1289- 

Dear Sir, 

I am sorry that it is not in my power to send 
you any more precise information concerning the 
situation of Chavdour than is contained in the 
following extract from my journal. I have added 
a few observations on the remains, which I con- 
ceive prove that place to be the site of the an- 
cient capital of the Azanitis, but the loss of the 
greater part of my papers, and a conviction of 
the necessity of trusting to the few notes that I 
have left, rather than to memory, will prevent 
my attempting more than a very slight and ge- 
neral account of that place. 

The task, however, of describing these very 
interesting remains has fallen into abler hands 
than mine, if the report be true, that Chavdour, 
since I was there, has been visited by a distin- 
guished French traveller, who is preparing to 
give the public an account of his residence in 
Asia Minor. 

Jw/y 24, 1824. — I set out from Kiutaia at 
half-past three a.ai., and at two p. m. arrived at 
Chavdour. 

There is jirobably a shorter road than the one 
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I took from Kiutaia to Chavdour : indeed I was 
told before setting out, that the journey might be 
performed in seven hours. 

July 26. — Left Chaodour in the evening and 
reached Gheddiz after a ride of five hours and a 
half. 

It takes nearly twenty-four hours, (stoppages 
not included,) to go from Gheddiz (Cadi) to 
Koula. 

The geographical position of Kiutaia has, I 
believe, been exactly ascertained, and is cor- 
rectly laid down in Colonel Leake’s map of Ana- 
tolia : but as, when that map was constructed, 
Gheddiz had been visited by no European tra- 
veller, it is possibly not marked with equal ac- 
curacy ; a similar reason will account for the 
error, should there be one, as I apprehend there 
is, in the situation or the extent assigned to the 
Azanitis, and in the rise and course attributed to 
the Rhyndacus. 

The name of Azani occurs in more than one 
inscription at Chavdour ; and as they are en- 
graved on the cell of a temple, and consequently, 
are not liable to the objection made to your 
Apollonian inscription found at Deenare, their 
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evidence may, I think be considered as decisive 
of the identity of the place. 

The temple upon which the inscriptions are 
cut is of the Ionic order, and, if I mistake not, 
of that class which Vitruvius (lib. iii. c. 1.) 
calls Pseudodipteral. It, however, presents more 
peculiarities both in its plan and elevation than 
could well be described within the compass of a 
note, or explained without a drawing. Two 
sides are thrown down, and the others are almost 
entire. 

I had no means of measuring the columns 
very correctly, but I think I do not err much in 
assigning them a diameter of about three feet. 

The theatre appears to have been connected 
with another structure, probably a stadium ; but 
instead of being parallel to the scene of the 
theatre, as has been found in several instances in 
Asia Minor, (vide Colonel Leake’s work, p. 
244,) the latter is, as it were, formed by pro- 
longing the extremities of the cavca beyond the 
scene, in parallel lines. 

This edifice, as well as the temple, is construct- 
ed of a coarse grey marble, some blocks, from 
their great size and irregular shape, seem to have 
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belonged to a more ancient building. Most, or 
all of the architectural remains, at this place, are 
of the same material as the temple. Among 
them I should mention a bridge, many columns 
apparently standing in the situations for which 
they were originally designed, and long lines of 
tombs, as the most perfect and conspicuous ob- 
jects among the multitude of ruins, that are 
widely scattered around the modern and inconsi- 
derable village of Chavdour. 

I will only add that I have no where seen in 
Asia Minor, so much of ancient architecture 
standing as at Chavdour. The ruins of Ephesus 
or of Assos, may be as numerous or more so ; but 
they do not convey nearly so perfect a notion of 
what they originally were, and from this cause, as 
well as from my inability to appreciate their me- 
rit, I may be mistaken in supposing that the 
architectural remains at Ephesus, though more 
richly decorated, present no purer specimen of 
the art than the temjile at Azani. 

I remain. 

Your very obedient servant. 


St. ASAPH. 
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[The following account of Smyrna, having been most unac- 
countably omitted in the “ Visit to the Seven Churches,’’ is now 
for the first time presented to the public, with some additions 
on the present state of Smyrna. 

The writer has been much indebted to those who have pre- 
ceded him — Dr. Chandler, and Mr. Dallaway, but especially to 
CEconomos, the talented and respected master of the Ellenic 
school.] 
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Every person who has visited Constantinople 
describes in enthusiastic terms the effect of a first 
view of that splendid city ; the first sight of 
Smyrna, especially when approached by sea, 
must also produce a strong impression. Vastly 
inferior in size, as well as in grandeur, to the 
metropolis, still it presents a picture of inde- 
scribable beauty, particularly striking to every 
one who compares for the first time an Ionian 
sky with the cloudy atmosphere of western 
Europe. It made at least a most powerful im- 
pression upon me in 1822, as in a summer even- 
ing, just before sun-set, we came to an anchor 
near the Marine Castle. The bay has been com- 
pared, not unfrequently, to that of Naples, and 
divesting the latter of the charms with which 
ages of Italian refinement have clothed her 
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shores, and reducing each to their natural fea- 
tures, Smyrna perhaps would not suifer much 
by the comparison. 

The acclivities of Mount Pagus and the plain 
beneath, covered with innumerable houses, the 
tiled roofs and painted balconies, the domes and 
minarets of mosques glowing and glittering with 
the setting sun ; the dark walls of the old for- 
tress crowning the top of the mountain, and the 
still darker cypress-groves below ; shipping of 
every form and country (;overing the bay be- 
neath ; flags of every nation waving on the ships 
of war, and over the consulate houses; pictu- 
resque sacoievas, and innumerable caicks skim- 
ming along the surface of the waves ; mountains 
on both sides of stupendous height and extraor- 
dinary outline, the effect of volcanoes or earth- 
quakes, tinted with so strong a purple, that neither 
these nor the golden streaks on the water could 
safely be attempted to be represented even by a 
Claude : at the margin of the water on the right, 
meadows of the richest pasture, the velvet turf 
contrasted with the -silvery olive, and covered 
with cattle and tents without number. 

All this will at once tell the classical traveller 
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that he sees before him “ the queen of the cities 
of Anatolia, extolled by the ancients under the 
title of the lovely, the crown of Ionia, the orna- 
ment of Asia.” It will remind the Christian 
that he is arrived at Smyrna, the church favoured 
so much bevond all the other churches of the 
Apocalypse ; the only city retaining any compa- 
rison with its original magnificence. 

Ephesus, the mart of all nations, the boast of 
Ionia, the eye of Asia, has long been in the 
darkness of primitive non-existence ; the streams 
of her commerce, like her own numerous ports, 
are all dried up. The proconsular chair of Lao- 
dicea is now occupied by the vulture and the 
jackall. At Sardis, where once a Solon reminded 
Croesus of his mortality, the solitary cucuvaia 
awakens the same reflection ; and if Philadel- 
phia, Thyatira, and Pergamus, continue to exist, 
it is a state of being infinitely degraded from that 
whichthey once enjoyed. Smyrna alone flourishes 
still. Her temples and public edifices are no 
more ; but her opulence, extent, and population, 
are certainly increased. 

The origin of Smyrna, in common with that 
of most ancient cities, is involved in fable. 
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CEconomos, in a little pamphlet published about 
fifteen years ago, valuable as well from the in- 
formation it contains, as from the purity of its 
style, says, that according to the most probable 
^chronology, Smyrna was built in ^olia, 1139 years 
before Christ, though some give it a still earlier 
origin. Stephanus of Byzantium, and the orator 
Aristides, call the city Tantalis, as if built by 
Tantalus, who at first named it Naulochos. It 
was afterwards called Smyrna, from one of the 
Amazons. The foundation of Smyrna, as well as 
Cyme in .lEolia, is said by Herodotus to have 
been by Theseus, who named the city after his 
wife Smyrna. But in another part of his history, 
he says it was built by the Colophonians : per- 
haps he only means the second occupation of 
their city by the Smyrneans, after having been 
compelled to reside at Colophon, and seek as- 
sistance of the Colophonians against their vEolian 
enemies. 

The more plausible opinion of the origin of 
Smyrna is that of Strabo. That accurate and 
learned geographer says, that a part of Ephesus 
was first called Smyrna from one of the Ama-I 
zons, and that a number of these Ephesians came 
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and inhabited ^Eolian Smyrna, driving out the 
Leleges, an ancient people of Caria, and named 
it after the Ephesian Smyrna. It would appear 
from hence, that Smyrna has the honour of being 
an Athenian colony, for such were the Ephesians 
who came into Asia under the command ofAndro- 
clus, son of Codrus, king of Athens ; and to this 
the old epigrammatist is supposed to allude, when 
he calls Homer an Athenian as well as a Smyr- 
nean : 

'H/isr£poc yap tKWO(; o ^pucreof i^v ToXiijrtjg’ 

EiVap ASijvaioi ^fxvpvav aTToyKiaanitv. 

The Smyrneans in this early period of their 
history were not unworthy of this honourable 
descent. They shone in wisdom and in prowess 
equally with the Milesians, the Ephesians, the 
Colophonians, and the other Ionian states 5 and 
if Clazomene boasted of her Anaxagoras, and Mi- 
letus of her Anaximenes and Thales, Smyrna 
could boast, among a multitude of other illus- ^ 
trious men, her offspring, of Homer, the immor- 
tal father of Grecian literature. The contest so 
successfully maintained by the Smyrneans against 
their neighbours of Aiiolia, attests their courage. 
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rewarded by their dismemberment from the pro- 
vince of ^olia, and association with the Ionian 
cities. “ So lovely and worthy to be contended 
for,” says Strabo, “ was ancient Smyrna, that the 
two most renowned nations of Asia, the lonians 
and Alolians, fought for her as for a virgin of 
exquisite beauty.” 

A season of undisturbed prosperity proved as 
dangerous to Smyrna as it has usually been to 
other great and opulent cities. The volup- 
tuousness of her citizens gave rise to the ancient 
saying, “ Ionian luxury, and Smyrnean man- 
ners.” Their courage unnerved by effeminacy 
of manners, they were unable to oppose the Ly- 
dians, against whom, at an earlier period, they 
had made a successful stand. Their city was 
destroyed, and the population scattered among 
the surrounding villages. This reverse of for- 
tune is feelingly commemorated by Theognis in 
his elegies : 

YjSpie Kai Mayvijrac atruXeae Kai KoXoipivva 
Kal 'Efivpvav. 

Strabo and Pausanias assure us, that they 
dwelt four hundred years in the villages around 
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the ruins of their city ; probably near, if not on 
the very site of those beautiful villages wherein 
the Smyrneans have their country retreats in the 
present day. Bournabat, with its gardens of 
gold ; Narlekeuy, and its shady groves of pome- 
granates ; Hadjelar, and its lovely and fruitful 
olives ; Bournarbashi, the ancient Periclysta, and 
its crystalline streams; Cuclujah, and its ele- 
vated prospects; Boujah, still retaining in its 
name the memory of the Paradeisos ; Sedikeuy, 
with its flowers and delightful mountains ; — the 
natural beauties of all these, preserve in great 
measure the same character as in the earlier pe- 
riods of their history. ^ 

In submitting to the Persian yoke, Smyrna 
only suffered in common with the other cities of 
Ionia, the Archipelago and all Greece, the Pe- 
loponnesus only excepted, to which and the 
Athenian fleet, the Archipelago and the whole of 
Lesser Asia owed their deliverance. It was re- 
served for Alexander the Great to inflict the 
latest and most signal vengeance of Greece upon 
her Persian enemy. This great conqueror cross- 
ing over from Europe into Asia, that he might 
plant his victorious ensigns in the very vitals of 
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Persia, testified the greatest respect for the illus- , 
trious citizens of Smyrna, and, in accordance with ' 
a certain oracle, resolved to raise up again the 
ancient country of Homer. He, therefore, col- 
lected the fellow-citizens of the poet from the 
villages, and assembled them in one city, the 
Smyrna of the present day, built partly on the 
slopes of Mount Pagus, and partly on the plain ^ 
which lies below it towards the sea. 

Present Smyrna, according to Strabo, is dis- 
tant from the old city twenty stadia, that is, three 
quarters of a French league, or, according to 
Turkish calculation, three quarters of an hour. 

It is not so easy to ascertain the precise situation 
of ancient Smyrna from ancient authorities. 

'^.Ancient Smyrna lay near the river Meles, built 
/near the sea within the boundaries of .iEolia, at 
a place called by the Turks Daragatz. Accord- 
ing to this position, which is determined by 
Strabo, and even by Homer, it appears that the 
old city extended as far as the baths of Diana, 
or, as the place is named in Turkish, the banks 
of the Chalkabounari j and some foreign travel- 
lers have called this streamlet the Meles. But 
Strabo clearly calls that river which now flows 
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■^under the caravan-bridge, the Meles. Aristides, 
a native of Smyrna, does the same ; and this ap- 
pears to be the truth. 

Unquestionably, ancient Smyrna was situated 
in .®olia. The oracles ordered the Smyrneans to 
cross (pass on the other side of) the Meles, and 
to erect their new city upon Mount Pagus : 

TpicrfxaKapit; K£ivot Jca'i TerpliKiq avSptc ktrovrai, 

Oi Ylayov oiKrtaovai Trkpi)V iipoio MiXrjroc. 

Pagus is the mountain on which present Smyrna 
is built. Coming from .^olia, we cross no 
stream deserving the name of a river but the 
river of the caravan-bridge. This must be there- 
fore the Meles, and Strabo is right. But those 
who are of a different opinion say that old 
Smyrna lay near the river Meles, and not so far 
off as it appears at present. Admit this to be true, 
yet the Meles has been diverted in the course of 
ages from its original bed ; and even now, in the 
overflows of winter, it washes the fringes (to 
Kpa^ireda') of ancient Smyrna. But whatever be 
the Meles, and wherever may the site of old 
Smyrna, the present city was founded by Alexan- 
der, according to Pausanias, or by his successors 
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Antigonus and Lysimachus, in the opinion of 
Strabo ; so that it is already near two thousand 
three hundred years old. 

The site selected by Alexander was such as 
the ancient founders commonly preferred. Their 
cities in general were seated by some hill or 
mountain, which, as this did, supplied them with 
marble, and was commodious as well for defence 
as ornament. The side or slope afforded a secure 
foundation for the seats of the stadium and 
theatres, lessening both the labour and expense ■, 
it displayed the public and private structures, 
which rose from its quarry, to advantage, and 
rendered the view as captivating as noble. The 
Greeks were of old accounted happy in choosing 
their situations — they had been studious to unite 
beauty with strength, and good ports with a 
fertile soil. The Romans were attentive to arti- 
cles neglected by them, to the paving of the 
ways, to aqueducts, and to the common sewers. 

Under the Roman emperors Smyrna was 
esteemed the most beautiful of the Ionian cities. 
If we may believe Philostratus, this city rose to 
such a height, that none of the cities of present 
Europe are worthy to be compared "with it. The 
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mart, the arts and sciences, the public and private 
buildings, the civil polity and philanthropy of the 
Smyrneans, reached the highest step of mortal 
perfection. Temples, schools of every science, 
and particularly of medicine, baths, hospitals, 
extensive quadrangular stoas or porticoes, 
streets as straight as the site would admit, and 
excellently disposed ; and these, as well as the 
public ways, paved both above and below ; 
drains of wonderful construction, theatres, gym- 
nasia, libraries. All this compelled even the 
austere Strabo to exclaim, on the first view of 
Smyrna, “ This is the most beautiful city in the 
world !” 

■Pausanias relates that there were statues of the 
most exquisite workmanship of the Nemeses and 
Graces, who were particularly revered by the 
Smyrneans — an Odeon, and an iEsclepium, the 
latter built in his time. In the reign of the em- 
peror Hadrian, the youth flocked for education 
to the colleges of Smyrna from the Archipelago 
and the continent ; whence it was named, “ The 
grove of the eloquence of the sages, the museum 
of Ionia, the domicile of the Graces and the Muses. 

A letter of the emperors Severus and Cara- 
calla, conferring distinguished honours on the 
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citizens of Smyrna, is quoted by Spon ; and the 
Oxford marbles bear much honourable testimony 
to Smyrna. But the most striking evidences of 
the glory of ancient Smyrna are to be collected 
from her medals. On some of these we see that 
Smyrna had a Prytaneum, the coins bearing 
that legend, and the portrait of Jupiter. He was 
worshipped in the present acropolis, and which, 
Pausanias says, was called Koryphea, and con- 
tained the temple of Jupiter Koryphseus or Jupi- 
ter Acraeus. 

In the IlvvfSpia, or Koiva of the Asiatic states, 
who assembled to vote money for the erection 
and repair of temples, Smyrna became the me- 
tropolis, as appears from the coins of Septimus 
Severus, Caracalla, Alexander Severus, Maxi- 
mus, and Maximin, Gordian, and Gallienus — 
nPQTQ . KOINA . A2IA2 . 2MYPN. That the 
citizens were esteemed the chief, nPQTOI, of 
Asia, is confirmed by Tacitus. The most dis- 
tinguished cities of Asia were ambitious of alli- 
ance with Smyrna.^ A multitude of medals con- 
tain the OMONOIA, or alliance of Smyrna with 
the cities of Ephesus, Pergamus, Thyatira, Mile- 
tus, Hierapolis, Chio, Tralles, Clazoruene, &c. 
Names of the most distinguished cities of Greece 



are also to be found in alliance with Smyrna, as 
Athens and Lacedfemon. The Ephesians, jea- 
lous of the honour of Smyrna, claimed the pre- 
cedency in a medal bearing the inscription, 
E<1)E2IQN . nPQTQN . ASIAS. Instantly the 
Smyrneans struck another with 2MYPNA . 
nPQTH . ASIAS , KAAAEI . KAI . MEFEBEI. 

Many other medals, says Tournefort, help us 
to know the rank which Smyrna held among the 
cities of Asia. The citizens boast, says Tacitus, 
to be the first in all Asia, who raised a temple to 
Rome, under the name of Rome the Goddesn, 
in the very time while Carthage stood, and that 
there were powerful kings in Asia, who as yet 
knew nothing of the Roman valour. In the 
wars of Caesar and Pompey the Smyrneans sided 
with Pompey, and assisted him with many vessels. 
After it had afforded refuge to Trebonius, one of 
the conspirators against Caesar, who was slain by 
Dolabella, and part of the city destroyed, it en- 
joyed the protection of Augustus, who allowed 
them the title of Neocore. 

When the eleven cities of Asia Minor con- 
tended for the honour of erecting a temple to 
Tiberius, his mother, and the senate, it was de- 
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creed to them, and that emperor constituted 
Smyrna a Neocore. Their gratitude to Hadrian, 
who had repaired the destruction of an earth- 
quake, dedicated another temple to him, with 
annual games ; and Smyrna was made Neocore 
again by Hadrian, as appears by the Oxford mar- 
bles ; and by him she is also styled AAPIANH . 
2MYPNA. It had the same honour of Neocore 
under Caracalla. Tournefort informs us that 
Smyrna was thus Neocore of the Caesars, while 
Ephesus was only so of Diana j* and at that time 
the emperors were much more feared, and con- 
sequently more honoured than the goddesses j 
and the temples of emperors were more spacious 
and beautiful even than those of Ephesus and 
Pergamus. 

When the city was destroyed by a dreadful 
Wrthquake in 177 after Christ, Marcus Aure- 
lius restored it with much splendour and beauty. 
Demochares, a native of Smyrna, presided over 
this restoration, and bis fellow citizens erected 
a statue to him with this inscription : 

* Tijy ttoXiv veuiicopoy 6vt7ay rij^ fieydXrjQ 0eac 

AprefiiSoq. In our translation simply rendered tcmsfiipper. 
Acts xix. 35. 
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Aa/j-o-^api KXvTopriTi, SiKaairoXt, (Toi ToSt kvSoi; 
Ottije Triv ^pvpvav ptra Xolyia Tn^para anapov 
lLa<TVplV(l)Q TTOvibiV, OuSlC TToXlV k^iTiXiSaaQ, 


In the earlier times, the cities of Asia were 
governed by their own laws, and by their own 
proper mag^istrates ; they enjoyed at that period, 
what is best expressed by the original word, a 
real Autonomia. Under the Persians, they lost 
this precious privilege. Alexander the Great re- 
established them in their ancient state, and Porn- 
pey, after the successful termination of the Mi- 
thridatic war, restored to the cities of Asia their 
laws, and their magistrates, of which they had 
been deprived, either by the Seleucidte, Antio- 
chus or Mithridates. 

The government of the city of Smyrna ap- 
pears to have been democratical ; the public au- 
thority was exercised in the name of the people 
by a public council. On the medals of most other 
cities occur the names O AHM02 and H BOYAH, 
the people and the council ; and though no such 
legend has hitherto been discovered on the me- 
dals of Smyrna, yet the want is abundantly sup- 
plied by inscriptions in which the people and the 
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council of Smyrna, O AHM02 KAI H BOYAH 
TON SMYPNAIQN, frequently are mentioned. 
Besides the common council of the city, Smyrna 
had a senate or council of elders, called FEPOY- 
2IA. Several other cities had a similar council, 
and at Sardis in particular, the PEPOYSIA as- 
sembled in the palace of Croesus, appropriated by 
the Sardians as a retreat for the citizens in old 
age. The lEPA 2YNKAHT02 so frequent on 
the autonome coins of Smyrna, is perhaps ano- 
ther name for this Gerousia, or with greater pro- 
bability, the collective name of the legislative 
assembly, composed of the elders, and the other 
members of council. 

Most of the Greek colonies had a magistrate 
called the Archon, but it does not appear that 
such a dignity was ever exercised in Smyrna. 
The chief magistrate was called 2TPATHr02, 
Strategus. He was not a military, but a civil 
officer, and the name, like that of archon, came 
from Greece into Ionia, and thence to many 
other cities of Asia. Some, says Vaillant, had 
Archons for magistrates, others prsetors, or 
2TPATHr0I ; and some cities had both these 
officers. The name of these praetors occur on 
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almost all the imperial coins of Smyrna ; and 
though their office was an annual one, the same 
individual was frequently re-elected, and occa- 
sionally even for the third time. There were 
also in some cities two praetors at the same time, 
differing in rank, as the first and the second. 

Every city had a dep6t, called in Smyrna the 
jircheion, wherein were deposited the laws, the 
archives, the solemn treaties, the decrees of the 
senate and people, and all the other public docu- 
ments ; a magistrate was intrusted with the 
charge of this Archeion, and he reduced into 
writing the public acts : his name among the 
Greek cities was FPAMMATEYS, literally, the 
scribe. It was a place of confidence, requiring 
the strictest probity in him who filled it. In 
many cities he was the chief magistrate, but in 
Smyrna it was an office of inferior rank. This 
officer is called the town clerk of Ephesus, in the 
19 th chapter of the Acts. 

The quaestor or treasurer, called TAMI02, 
was also a high dignity among the Smyrneans, 
styled treasurer of the sacred revenues ; such 
was Bion. 

The cities of Asia, in imitation of Athens, 
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educated their youth with much care ; they in- 
structed them in the sciences, and they taught them 
also the exercises of the gymnasium, the school 
of the Athletes destined to combat in the public 
games. As Smyrna had a gymnasium, she had 
also an officer called a gymnasiarch. 

A great city must contain many temples, and 
a proportionate number of ministers for their 
service ; it appears by the medals of Smyrna 
that there were two sorts of temples, one of the 
deities, the other of the emperors. The minis- 
ters of the second rank were simply styled 
lEPEIS, priests ; as the priest of Apollo, the 
priest of Hadrian, &c. as appears by inscrip- 
tions ; all these priests were subordinate to a 
pontiff or high priest, who had the superintend- 
ence over the whole of the city and its territory, 
and was named APXIEPEY2, the high priest. 

The sacred games which were celebrated in 
temples common to all the province of Asia in 
honour of the deities or the emperors, were un- 
der the direction of an Asiarch, mTosc office was 
different from that of the high priest. The ety- 
mology of the name would lead to the belief that 
the Asiarch was the governor-in-chief of the 
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province of Asia, and perhaps in the earlier pe- 
riod of history he might have been so, but lat- 
terly he was only a public officer, invested with 
a dignity partly magisterial and in part sacerdo- 
tal, who presided over the games of a particular 
province. The Asiarchate was an honourable 
title, but as expensive as honourable. The pro- 
vince contributed towards the expenses of the 
])ublic games, but the Asiarch unavoidably ex- 
pended large sums to make the solemnities more 
imposing, as well as to render himself conspi- 
cuous in his temporary office ; accordingly, the 
most opulent persons were chosen to fill it. 
Strabo says, that in his time, the Asiarchs were 
elected principally from the citizens of Tralles, 
then the most wealthy in Asia 5 by the Roman 
laws, a father of a family having five children 
alive, was excused from the office. The Asiar- 
chate was an annual dignity, and the same indi- 
vidual might be elected several times ; it has 
been alvvays contended that the Asiarchate was 
filled by one person only, unlike the Archons, 
Prcetors, &c. &c. of whom there were sometimes 
two, and even more ; but this seems contradicted 
by the inscription. — [No. 1, of the Visit to the 
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Churches J —found between Smyrna and Sedi- 
keuy, which has the name of Timon ASIAPXOY 
NEQTEPOY. 

We learn the manner in which the election 
took place from Aristides of Smyrna, who was 
elected, but afterwards exonerated from the office 
by the friendship of Marcus Aurelius. “ They 
send,” says he, “ every year to the proconsul, 
the names of ten citizens who had the greatest 
number of votes for the office of Asiarch, and the 
proconsul having seen mine in the list, though 
he knew me only by reputation, and had heard 
that I had some property in Mysia, rejected all 
the rest, and conferred the magistracy upon me.” 
Such were the Asiarchs who were assembled at 
Ephesus, at the feast of Diana, who dissuaded 
St. Paul from going to the theatre. Sometimes 
the dignities of high priest, and prsetor, and 
Asiarch, were united in the same individual. 
When St. Polycarp was seized at Smyrna during 
the celebration of the public games, probably for 
bearing too faithful a testimony against them, the 
people tumultuously demanded of Philip the 
Asiarch, that he would let loose a lion to devour 
the Christian ; Philip excused hisnself on the 
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ground that the spectacles of the aiuphitheatre 
were at an end. This Philip was of Tralles, and 
united the office of Asiarch and high priest. 

Lastly, the city of Smyrna had priests or pon- 
tiffs of a distinguished rank called Stephane- 
phori, because they wore a crown of laurel, and 
sometimes one of gold, in the public ceremonies. 
This dignity was annual and elective in several 
cities of Asia, as at Sardis, Magnesia on the 
Meander, Tarsus, &c. These Stephanephori, 
though anciently consecrated to the ministry of 
the gods, were also attached to the temples of 
the emperors. Dionysius of Halicarnassus com- 
pares the Stephanephori to the Roman priests 
called Flamens. Oeconomus supposes these Ste- 
phanephori exercised the supreme authority in 
Smyrna instead of Archons, and that they con- 
tinued only till the time of the emperors ; the 
first is not correct, and the latter is disproved by 
a medal of Severus Alexander, which has a Ste- 
phanephorus, called Diogenes. Perhaps it was 
with reference to this high dignity, that to the 
faithful member of the church of Smyrna was 
promised “ a crown of life.” 

Under the Christian emperors Smyrna ranked 
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next to Constantinople, as well in consideration of 
her ancient celebrity as of the glory conferred on 
her by religion. The metropolis of Smyrna was 
placed by the emperor Leo the Sophist, among 
those metropolitan sees called AvroictfaXia. It 
had six dioceses, as appears by the diataxis of the 
Emperor Andronicus Paleologus the elder. These 
were, 

Phocaea Anelium or Eleion 

Magnesia Archangel 

Clazomene Petra. 

Thus far Smyrna flourished as the oracle had 
foretold ; but to these happier days succeeded 
many of bitter misfortunes. In 1084 a Turkish 
pirate called Tzachas, dignified with the title of 
king by his desperate gang, fixed the seat of his 
petty empire in Smyrna. It comprised Clazo- 
mene, Phocsea, Chio, Samos, Mitylene, and other 
islands and places on the coast. The Turkish 
sultan, Solyman the First, had his throne in Nice. 
In 1097 , John Ducas, brother-in-law of the rul- 
ing emperor, Alexis Comnenus, appointed gene- 
neral-in-chief by land, in conjunction with the 
Admiral Caspax, retook Smyrna, under the sti- 
pulation that Tzachas and hispartizans should be 
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put to death; and Caspas was appointed gover- 
nor ; Anna Comnena gives him the title of duke. 
Caspax was shortly after assassinated by a Turk, 
and to revenge the death of their chief, the 
sailors from the fleet murdered ten thousand 
Smyrneans. John Ducas left Yalea, or Yales, as 
governor of Smyrna in his stead. Tzachas re- 
turning, regained possession of the city ; but was 
again forced to fly by Dalassenus, the admiral of 
the emperor Alexis ; the emperor also accused 
him as a self-constituted sovereign to his father- 
in-law the sultan Keletzli Azlan ; at which the 
sultan, much irritated, joined the army of Alexis, 
and marched against Tzachas ; besieged him in 
Abydos, and inviting him to a banquet, intoxi- 
cated and dispatched him. 

The whole of lesser Asia had been desolated 
by the wars, when the emperor Alexis sent Philo- 
kales in 1106 to rebuild the ruined cities; among 
many others so restored, was Adramyttium, of 
which not the smallest vestige had remained. At 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, Smyrna 
lay in ruins, except the acropolis, which served 
as a fortress. That friend of the Muses, the em- 
peror John Ducas Vatatzes, who reigned in 
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rebuilt and beautified it. Theodosius, the consul, 
is said to have presided over this restoration of 
Smyrna ; and the Smyrneans erected a marble 
statue to him, with this inscription, 

Toi' f^ieyav £v jSouXatc OeoSotriov AcriSoc 
E(KOvi /iiap/iiapEri crT/jtTajitEV Ai’SyTraro’'. 

The emperors of Constantinople had then their 
seat of empire at Nice, for the Latins held 
Constantinople. Vatatzes, struck by apoplexy, 
came down to Smyrna to offer up his prayers for 
recovery, in the principal church, now converted 
into the mosque called the Castana Bazaar; he re- 
gained his health by a long residence at Bounar- 
bashi, the ancient Periclysta, and going from 
thence, in 1255, he died at the gardens of Nym- 
phaea, where he had a palace ; his body was 
interred in the monastery of Sosandra, called by 
the Turks Kouzina, not far from Magnesia. 

In the year ISIS, Aidin, another desolating 
general of the first Ottoman sultan, Osman, wrest- 
ing Lydia from the Emperor Andronicus Paleo- 
logus, placed his blood-stained standards almost 
upon the walls of Smyrna ; his son and succes- 
sor, Amour or Omar, was satrap or sultan of 
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Smyrna in 1332. Twelve years after, when he 
was absent with his fleet, laying waste the coasts 
of the Propontis, the knights of Rhodes, arriving 
with a few ships of war, burnt many vessels in 
the port, and gained possession of a fortress near 
the sea side, which is called the Fort of St. Peter. 
Omar arrived in time to save the town, but 
could not dislodge the enemy from the fort, nor 
prevent their making a settlement, which was at 
the mouth of the port, at a distance from the 
Turkish town. In the following year, the pope 
sent thither a nominal patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, escorted by twelve gallies ; but while the 
Latins were celebrating mass in the then metro- 
politan church, which is the present Issar mosque 
near the fort, Omar rushing in, attacked and 
killed a great number, and among others, the pa- 
triarch himself in his robes of office. He com- 
pelled the rest to shut themselves up in the fort, 
and afterwards fell himself before it, pierced with 
an arrow. 

In Vertot’s history of the knights, this 
story is differently related. “ The new general 
of the order John de Biandra, prior of Lom- 
bardy, formed a design wortliy of his valour. 
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The port of Smyrna, a considerable city of Ana- 
tolia, served often for a retreat to the Turkish 
corsairs, who were masters of the city. Biandra 
having, besides the soldiers on board his fleet, 
taken in at Rhodes a great number of troops 
commanded by valiant knights, formed the siege of 
the place, and tpok it by' storm. Some historians 
pretend that he only took the castle, which was 
seated by the sea side, and commanded the en- 
trance of the port. All the soldiers in the fort, 
both Turks and Arabians, were cut to pieces. 
The grand master having advice of it, and know- 
ing the importance of that fortress, sent fresh 
troops immediately thither, with arms and provi- 
sions to reinforce the garrison. 

There are still to be seen upon the gates of the 
castle, though fallen to ruin, the arms of the 
church, which were placed there as a monument 
of this conquest, the whole honour of which 
they ascribed to the pope, as head of the league, 
though the knights of Rhodes had the greatest 
share in it. A Turk called Morbassan, (pro- 
bably for Omar basha,) who commmanded in the 
higher town and over all the country, attempted 
a year after t(» drive the (’hristians out of the 
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place. He laid siege to it, but after three months 
spent in smart attacks and a gallant defence, he 
made a feint of abandoning his enterprise, or at 
least of turning the siege into a blockade. The 
greater part of his troops drew off, and only a 
small number was left in his camp. The Chris- 
tians having notice of his retreat made a furious 
sally, easily forced the entrenchments which were 
ill defended, broke into the camp, and put to 
the sword or took prisoners all that made resist- 
ance, or did not save themselves by a speedy 
flight. They celebrated this victory upon the 
same spot on which they obtained it, with the 
sound of military instruments, with feastings, and 
a joy which was so much the more dangerous as 
the enemy was not far off. Morhassan, whom 
they fancied “ a great way up in the country, 
but who only lay concealed with his troops behind 
the neighbouring mountains, having notice of it by 
certain signals, marched down, and finding the 
Christians in disorder, made a cruel slaughter 
of them in his turn. The greatest loss fell 
upon the knights of Rhodes : and the pope’s 
legate, who was come into the camp to partake 
in the public joy, lost there his life, as well as 
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most of the officers and ecclesiastics of his house- 
hold. The knights who escaped the fury of the 
barbarians got back to the fort, and held it out 
by help of a new reinforcement, against all the 
efforts of the Turks and other infidels. The dis- 
mal news of this disgrace, passing into Europe, 
the pope to repair it published a crusade with nu- 
merous indulgences annexed to it.” 

Smyrna continued in this manner under a two- 
fold government fifty-seven years. The sultan, 
Amurat the First, attacked the fort, and his 
son, Bajazet, besieged it seven years, but they 
were unable to dispossess the Latins. In the 
year 1402, the celebrated Tamerlane when de- 
vastating lesser Asia, learned that the Christians 
and Mahometans had each a stronghold at Smyr- 
na, and were always at war : he required the 
former to change their religion ; but the go- 
vernor soliciting aid from the European princes, 
Tamerlane marched in person to subdue it, and 
attacked it by land and sea. That he might de- 
stroy the famous port which shut up, he or- 
dered every soldier to throw a stone into the 
mouth, which was soon filled up, as well as the 
station of the shipping called in the present dav. 
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Ali Pasha Berani. Gaining possession of the 
town in fourteen days, with great slaughter of 
the inhabitants, he burnt the houses, and destroy- 
ed many public edifices, and among others the 
Fort of St. Peter. The knights had escaped 
from this fort into their gallies previously, and 
fled. Tamerlane is reported to have beheaded a 
thousand of the prisoners, and to have built, as a 
monument of his victory, a wall or tower com- 
posed of stones and their heads intermixed. 

A very minute and curious account of this 
siege, written by a Persian, called Cherefeddin 
Ali, a native of Yedz, a cotemporary author, is 
thus translated in Vertot’s History of the Knights. 

“ Timur was informed, that there was upon 
the sea coast, a place exceeding strong, built of 
hewn stone, surrounded by the sea on three sides, 
and on that of the land by a deep ditch, all built 
with lime, and cemented from the top to the 
bottom ; that there was a great number of Eu- 
ropeans within it ; that it was called Ismir or 
Smyrna ; that the Greeks looked upon it as an 
holy place ; and persons resorted thither from re- 
mote countries in pilgrimage with great devo- 
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tioii, who there offered up their vows, and brought 
their alms ; that there was near it, about the dis- 
tance of a horse’s course, another fortress upon 
the ridge of a mountain, called also Ismir, but 
possessed by Musselmen, who were continually 
at war with those of the other place, on account 
of their difference in religion ; and as the Smyr- 
na of the Christians was surrounded by the sea 
on three sides, they were relieved from Europe 
by sea, and had provisions, clothes, arms, and all 
other necessaries brought them that way. And 
as this place was seated in the farthest part of the 
frontiers of Asia, and the country of the Mus- 
sulmen, the Greeks carried on from thence a 
cruel war, and defended the place, as being of 
the utmost consequence to them j that it had 
never been taken by any Musselman Prince, nor 
ever paid any tribute to any body ; that Amu- 
rath, the father of Bajazet, had taken the field 
several times at the head of a mighty army with- 
out being able to carry his point, and that Baja- 
zet himself had kej)t it besieged for seven years 
together, without making any progress in it ; 
that this place infested the Musselmen exceed- 
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ingly, and nothing was to be seen but slaugh- 
ter and streams of blood, flowing continually into 
the sea like torrents.” 

“ When Timur was informed of the state of 
Smyrna, his zeal for religion persuaded him that 
it was his duty to deliver the Mussulmen from 
trouble, by entirely destroying their enemies. 
He detached thither the Mirza Pirmehemet 
Gmarchoitz, the emir Check Nouredden, and 
others, with orders, first to summon them by an 
ambassador to embrace the Mussulman religion, 
(for such is Mahomet’s order,) that if they should 
be happy enough to do so, his pleasure was that 
they should be kindly treated, and that they 
should give him notice of it, in order that he 
might bestow his favours upon them ; that if 
their obstinacy should soften, and whilst they 
desired to continue Christians, would submit to 
pay tribute, they should regulate the sum with 
them and receive it ; but if, unhappily for them, 
they should dare to stand upon their defence, they 
should put them all to the sword. 

“ The mirza and the emirs obeyed immediate- 
ly, and coming before Smyrna, sent an ambassa- 
dor to invite the inhabitants to turn Mussulmen, 

c c 
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using threats as well as promises for that pur- 
pose ; but as they were predestinated to destruc- 
tion, both were useless ; and Mahmouy, the go- 
vernor of the place, had sent to demand succour 
of all the princes of Europe, so that he had got 
together a great number of the bravest Christian 
captains, or rather a company of mad devils, who 
erected magazines there, and supplied it with 
ammunition and provisions. Our generals gave 
advice thereof to the court, and Timur, upon the 
news, resolved to go thither in person. He left 
his baggage at the foot of the mountain of Tire •, 
and though it was winter, and the weather ex- 
ceeding rainy, he would needs mount on horse- 
back, that the merit of this religious war might 
be ascribed to him, and march on that side. He 
arrived there on Saturday, the 6th of Jumazyul- 
evel, anno 805, at the head of his army, and sent 
orders to the Mirza Mehemet Sultan, who was 
in winter quarters at Magniscah, to advance and 
post himself before Smyrna. The like orders 
were sent to Merasmiren Chuh and Bouleen, as 
also to the emir Gehan-chah, and others. At 
Timur’s arrival before the place, they beat all 
their drums and kettle-drums, and the whole 
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army set up a great shout. The place was imme- 
diately attacked on the land side, and every ge- 
neral carried on the sap over against his post, 
and prepared engines and batteringrrams for the 
assault. They shot arrows, and threw pots of 
wildfire upon the gates of the castle ; the emir 
Chamelec caused likewise great scaffolds with 
three feet to be erected in the middle of the 
water near each other, over which they threw 
great planks, and from the two sides of the castle 
to the place where the feet of the scaffolding 
touched upon the land, they made a plain even 
way, and so firm, that the soldiers might boldly 
stand and walk on them, without fearing their 
breaking down, and fight there as well as if they 
had been upon land. This being finished, the 
Mussulmen took their bucklers, and got up on 
the scaffolds, assaulting the city from thence j 
and the way being thus shut up on the side of 
the sea, it was impossible for any body whatever 
to succour the besieged. 

“ In the mean time, the Mirzas Mehemet 
Sultan, and Miranchah, arrived, having left their 
baggage at Magniscah under the care of the emir 
Chamseddin Abbas : this reinforcement was of 


c c 2 
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great service in forwarding the siege, for Timur 
gave orders for the general assault. The emir 
of Loumans and colonels of H^zares, with their 
troops, advanced to it, each on the side where he 
was posted, and the assault lasted from morning 
till evening, and from the evening till morning, 
the brave men on both sides performing actions 
of wonderful vigour. If the attack was obstinate 
and resolute, the defence was equal to it, and 
nobody had time to rest a moment ; the engines 
and battering rams beat down the walls and 
towers, and the besieged, still undaunted, were 
continually throwing pots of naphtha, wildfire, 
and showers of stones and arrows, from en- 
gines as well as bows, without the least inter- 
mission. 

“ All this while the rain was so excessive, that 
it looked as if the universe was going to be over- 
whelmed with a second deluge ; yet notwith- 
standing this prodigious storm, the indefatigable 
Timur was every moment giving orders to his 
generals, and encouraging his soldiers in person. 
After the miners had finished their works, and 
propped up the bastions and courtines with stones, 
they filled the mines with fascines and faggots 
dipped in naphtha, and set fire to them ; upon 
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which the walls were thrown down at once, and 
several of the besieged fell from the top of them 
and were killed. The Mussulmen forced them 
sword in hand to quit the breaches that they de- 
fended, and made their way into Smyrna, crying 
out ‘ Victory I’ and praising God, to whom they 
offered the heads of all their enemies by way of 
thanksgiving for their success. Very few of those 
escaped who had thrown themselves into the sea, 
and were swimming to the ships that lay off, 
great numbers of them being drowned in the at- 
tempt. After they had put the people of Smyrna 
to the sword, they demolished the buildings both 
of the town and castle, and threw the materials, 
the bricks, arras, and goods, into the sea. Some 
great ships, called Caracas, came from certain 
parts of Europe : these had two masts at least, 
and were well provided with soldiers and arms 
on board to succour those of Smyrna. When 
they drew near the port, and saw no marks 
either of the town or castle, they were startled, 
and stopped their course. Timur gave orders to 
throw the heads of some of the Christians on 
board these ships, and the throwers of wildfire 
having executed his orders, several heads fell 
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into the very ships. The seamen knowing the 
heads of their comrades, tacked about and re- 
turned in a fright, altogether disappointed of 
their expectation.’’ 

On the departure of Tamerlane, the former 
governor, Cineis, or Tzineit, as Ducas calls him, 
son of Karasoubasi, governor of Ephesus, con- 
tinued in possession of Smyrna. Cineis, ambi- 
tious beyond his means, aspired to be a sove- 
reign. The sultan Mohammed I. marched against 
him in 1419, and took from him Nymphseum, 
Cyme, and a strong castle built on the site 
of the ancient Temnus, orNeontichos, now called 
Menimen, (Chandler says it was fort Archan- 
gel, called by the Turks Kaghiasik, situated in 
the field of Menimen,) and finally, Smyrna it- 
self. He was assisted by the governors of the 
islands, who hated Cineis, by the princes of 
Phocea, of Higher Phrygia, Caria, Lesbos, Scio, 
and even by the grand master of Rhodes, who 
was then rebuilding fort St. Peter, which Ta- 
merlane had destroyed. The sultan threw down 
all the fortresses of Smyrna, but spared the houses 
and inhabitants, and even permitted Cineis to 
resume the government of the city. Fort St. 
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Peter was ordered by the sultan to be again 
ruined, on a complaint that it sheltered the 
Ionian slaves who escaped from their owners ; 
and to requite the grand-master, permitted him 
to erect a fort on the borders of Lycia and Ca- 
ria. In 1421, the Sultan Amurath 11. deposed 
Cineis, and appointed another governor. By this 
sultan, it is said, Smyrna was privileged to coin 
money with the sultan’s name ; the same favour 
was afterwards granted to Egypt and Adriano- 
ple. The knights of Rhodes, assisted by the 
Venetians, at the end of the same century, re- 
took the city, and forced the Turks to evacuate 
it with great loss. Another account states, that 
it was Cardinal Caraffa, who, assisted by the Ve- 
netians, took and pillaged Smyrna in 1472, and 
carried an immense booty in triumph to Rome. 
The Turks of Smyrna rebuilt again the fort of 
St. Peter, which lay in ruins, and the same is 
preserved to the present day. The other marine 
castle, which lies at the entrance of the bay of 
Smyrna, near the shoals called the Myrmices, and 
opposite the sestuary of the river Hermus, called 
in Turkish Gedis-chay, was erected as an out- 
work of Smyrna by the Turks in 1656, after the 
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destruction of the Turkish fleet in the Hellespont 
by the Venetians. This fort is named in Turk- 
ish Sangac Bournon, because the Turkish flag 
is commonly flying over it. After the reign of 
Sultan Amurath, the conquering Turk gained 
complete possession of the Greek empire, peace 
was restored, and commerce revived and again 
settled at Smyrna. 

In 1694', during the reign of Sultan Ach- 
met II., the Venetians having taken Chio, came 
with a large naval force before Smyrna, and pre- 
pared to attack it with almost a certainty of suc- 
cess ; but the consuls of the other European 
states, the French, the English, and the Dutch, 
had an immediate interview with the Venetian 
admiral, and intreated him to reflect that such an 
attack would infuriate the Turks of Smyrna 
against the European residents, and occasion not 
only the destruction of their commerce, but the 
loss of their lives. The admiral, fearing the dis- 
pleasure of the European sovereigns, departed 
without attempting any thing, and left Smyrna 
to the enjoyment of that repose which, till the 
commencement of the Greek revolution, has 
been undisturbed, with the exception only of 
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some disturbances from without not worth men- 
tioning, and the futile attempts of the rebel Sari 
(or Soley) Bey Oglou in 1736. 

“ The reader of the foregoing details will not 
be surprised if few traces of the ancient city yet 
remain. From a survey of the castle, which is 
extensive, inclosing seven acres, we collect that 
after being re-edified by John Ducas Vatatzes, 
its condition, though less ruinous than before, 
was far more mean and ignoble. The old wall, 
of which many remnants may be discovered, is 
of a solid massive construction worthy of Alex- 
ander and his captains ; all the repairs are mere 
patch-work.” These remnants do not, however, 
appear entitled to the high antiquity Dr. Chan- 
dler assigns to them, and are probably many 
ages posterior to Alexander and his captains ; 
the contrast between these and the repairs of 
later ages is notwithstanding very striking, and 
justifies the elegant apostrophe of CEconomos ; — 
Tloaov e^ttveei tip rov ^twpov ^ iig ra ptyaXoirptin) 

Tai/ra AEt^ava i/uf3a<TiXevov<ra aofBapa 'EXXtjvikij 
ap'^aioTrjg ! icai TTOCfOV piKpa tpaivovrai ra ett’ avrwv 
fitTo. Tavra ETTOi/coSo^j/juEva fiipri tov te/^ovc ! 

In its present state the castle consists of an 
embattled wall, with many towers, square and 
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angular. Within is a deserted mosque, said to 
have been the ancient church of the Holy Apos- 
tles, and rubbish of buildings, many small-arched 
vaults, and a large reservoir for water, the roof 
arched, and supported by piers. In the remotest 
periods, says Mr. Dallaway, this insulated hill 
appears to have been connected with the city in 
all its changes, and to have been the acropolis ; 
but he is mistaken in supposing this to have been 
the castle which was put into a complete state of 
defence, if not wholly rebuilt by the knights of 
Rhodes, after having been destroyed by Tamer- 
lane : it was fort St. Peter, not this castle, which 
the knights defended so gallantly — they never 
had possession of the acropolis. At the north 
entrance was a handsome door-case of white 
marble, and over it an arch formed of three im- 
mense pieces of the same material, inscribed with 
an elegant and poetical description of the ex- 
treme misery from which the emperor before- 
mentioned had raised the city ; and concluding 
with an address to the omnipotent Ruler of 
heaven and earth, that he would grant him and 
his queen, whose beauty it celebrates, a reign of 
many years. This inscription was copied with 
much difficulty by the Rev. Mr. Burdett, chap- 
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lain to the Levant Company, and communicated 
by him to Pococke. It is published by Chandler 
in the “ Inscriptiones Antiquse.” Mr. Burdett 
took the trouble of bringing long ladders from 
the Frank quarter, and it was even then a work 
of much difficulty ; “ vix literas vidi sic inter se 
mutuo nexas et quasi in unum coalescentes.’’ If 
the letters were barbarous, the composition is in 
a good style, worthy of a better age, and almost 
of Homer and Theocritus. On each side of this 
arch is an eagle rudely cut. The whole is now pro- 
strate, thrown down a few weeks since * by the 
pasha to supply materials for the new barracks ! 

The river Hermus maybe seen from this emi- 
nence, and it commands a view of the rich plain 
of Hadjilar, described justly as “ the valley of 
gardens,” and the whole town of Smyrna, so 
compact as to show itself like a single roof, the 
gulf quite to the sea, and the surrounding spiral 
mountains. From the south side it overlooks a 
valley abounding in marshy shrubs, concealing 
the Meles for a considerable distance ; and far- 

* The above was written in 1827 ; the writer would have 
saved this interesting monument, and placed it in the public 
rooms, (dasino,) but the sum demanded was enormous; 
the letters were chopped off, and it is now built into the bar- 
rack walls. 
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ther on may be discovered its scanty stream and 
rocky bed — it is the rivulet sacred to Homer. 
Near the west gate at the right is a colossal head, 
concerning which most travellers have offered a 
conjecture. It has been called the Amazon 
Smyrna, the Empress Helena, and Apollo. 

Going down from the western gate of the 
castle toward the sea, at some distance is the 
ground-plat of the stadium, stripped of its marble 
seats and decorations. One side was on the slope 
of the mountain ; the opposite, or that next to 
the town, was raised on a vaulted substruction 
which remains. It appears as a long dale, semi- 
circular, or rounded at the top. It was five 
hundred and forty feet long, and the diameter of 
the circular end two hundred and eighty-eight 
feet, one hundred and twenty of which were 
surrounded by the arena, and the remainder by 
the subsellia. This has been supposed (but erro- 
neously) to be the site of the martyrdom of St. 
Polycarp, the first bishop of Smyrna, who, ac- 
cording to legendary tradition, was here torn 
to pieces by wild beasts. 

Irenaeus, however, tells a different story ; for 
he says, he was first exposed to the flames, and 
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afterwards thrust through with a sword. These 
contradictory accounts may be reconciled per- 
haps by recollecting that the Asiarch Philip re- 
fusing to let loose any more beasts, on the plea 
that the exhibitions of the amphitheatre were at 
an end, the flames were resorted to ; and such 
appears to have been the fury of the populace 
against the Christian martyr, that wood was 
brought from the baths and the town below. 
This was in the year 177> a year as awfully re- 
markable from the overthrow of the city by an 
earthquake. The festival of St. Polycarp is kept 
by the Greek church on the 2Srd of February, 
and formerly there was a procession to his tomb, 
the supposed site of which is at a short distance 
only from the scene of his martyrdom. Chandler 
treats this supposed tomb as an idle tale, but its 
contiguity to the ruins of the ancient church 
comes in aid of the tradition ; nor is there any 
just reason for believing that in any period since 
that event, Smyrna was for any long time with- 
out some Christians competent and disposed to 
perpetuate the tradition. * 

* St. Polycarp’s Tomb. — ^Where tbe city anciently stood, is 
a petite cabane, like a hermitage, where a dervish lodges, and 
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Descending from the northern gateway of the 
castle, you come to the vestiges of a theatre in 
the side of the hill, fronting the north. This noble 
building, said to be the largest in Asia, was en- 
tirely destroyed by the Turks under the direc- 
tion of the famous Vizier Achmet, son of Kupa- 
lu, in the year 1675, who removed the stones to 
build the Vizier Khan, the Besestein, &c. As 
neither the stadium nor theatre are mentioned 
by Strabo, they have been supposed to have been 
erected after he wrote ; but the bushel of medals 

in this little chamhrette is the coffin of St. Polycarp, (not his 
body.) It is covered with brown cloth, and over it is placed 
the episcopal mitre of a curious form, with Alla written in 
Arabic on the front of it. The Turks have much reverence for 
this tomb, because they say Polycarp was an evangelist of 
God, and friend of their prophet Mahomet.” — Voyage du Pare 
Pacifique, 1622. 

“ The Christians which dwell there, (at Smyrna,) receive 
much consolation from the marks of sanctity which are around 
their city. There we see the grotto in which St. John Evan- 
gelist dwelt some time. There is also the staff of St. Poly- 
carp, planted by him when he suffered martyrdom, which took 
root and became a tree!” — Voyage duSieur des Hayes, 1648. 

“ There is a chapel a little higher up in the same mountain, 
all in ruins ; and nothing is to be seen there but a tombeau 
like those of Turkish cheiks, which is reputed to be St. Poly- 
carp’s.” — Voyage de Moncony s, 1648. 
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of the emperor Gallienus, found in one of the 
walls, would only prove that he had repaired it 
when ruinous. It requires a very careful exami- 
nation even to determine the site at present, for 
not only are all the subsellia removed, but the 
rock having been quarried for building materials, 
the original curvature is entirely destroyed. In 
a small inclosure, however, close to a Turkish 
cottage, is a small but noble relic of this once 
magnificent structure ; some masses of wall and 
one of the vaulted entrances still entire, the stu- 
pendous stones and admirable masonry of which 
are really worthy of Alexander and his captains, 
and probably built by them. These remains are 
on the north-west ; at the opposite end a few 
small fragments mark its termination in that di- 
rection ; it is extremely difficult, from the nature 
of the ground on a descent, and for the most part 
filled with Turkish houses, to form an accurate 
idea of the internal diameter, but it was probably 
between two hundred and fifty and three hun- 
dred feet.* It was clearly in this theatre, and not 
in the stadium, that Polycarp was put to death. 

“ * Uii peu plus bas dans le penchant de la montagne est un 
Amphitheatre dont Ton voit bien distinctement la figure, qui 
estoit un demi rond qui a par le plus haut 314 pas de tour; il 
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Below the theatre is part of a slight wall, 
which, with a fosse round the hill, was begun 
about the year 1736, to protect the town from 
the famous rebel Soley Bey Oglou. 

The port, which is shut up, reached once to 
the foot of the castle hill, but is now dry, says 
Chandler, except after heavy rains, when it re- 
ceives water from the slope. It formed in his 
time a spacious recess within the present town, 
and had houses along the margin. In Tourne- 
fort’s view and plan of Smyrna, this port is dis- 
tinctly marked immediately adjoining on the 
south side to the old castle. The whole of the 
site has been subsequently built upon. Tamer- 
lane, by depriving the sea of its free ingress, as 
we have observed before, first contributed to this 
change. It is mentioned as the galley port at 
the beginning of the last century. 

“ A small mean castle,” says Chandler, “ still 
in use on the north side of the entrance, is sup- 

y avoit 24 rangs de degrez, mais les 12 d’en haul etoient un peu 
plus separes des douze d’en bas que de la largeur des marches 
qui ont un pied et 4 pouces de hauteur, et 2 pieds 3 pouces 
d'epaisseur on piofondeur,” &c. 

It was in this amphitheatre, says Monconys, that St. Poly- 
carp was murdered .” — Voyage de Monconys. 
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posed to occupy the site of fort St. Peter. Had he 
examined it with more attention, he would have 
discovered not only that it stands on the site of fort 
St. Peter, but that it is actually that celebrated 
fortress ; and when history speaks of its having 
been totally destroyed at different periods, this 
must be an exaggeration ; the strongest evidence 
of the identity of this building, or at least a part 
of it, still remains. Vertot, in his History of the 
knights of Malta, says, ‘ There are still to be 
seen upon the gates of the castle, though fallen 
to ruin, the arms of the church, which were 
placed there as a monument of the original con- 
quest of this fort from the Turks ; the whole ho- 
nour of which they ascribed to the Pope as head 
of the league, though the knights of Rhodes had 
the greatest share in it.” These arms, on two 
tablets of white marble, still remain over the 
gate. 

The city wall, which, descending from the 
castle, included the stadium on the one hand, and 
the theatre on the other, has been long since de- 
molished, and even its ruins removed. The 
stones were employed in the erection of the 
public buildings by the Vizier Achmet in 1675. 
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A small remnant of it on the hill above the 
stadium is of that kind of ancient masonry called 
Pseudisodomum, hard cement and rubble, faced 
with large stones, and having externally the 
same appearance as the Isodomum, which was 
wholly of stone or marble, the pieces regularly 
disposed. The side next the theatre may be 
traced, or rather could be traced, in Chandler’s 
time, a considerable way along tbe brow from its 
junction with the north-east angle of the castle. 
It is then lost but in the Armenian quarter, by 
the three corners, or near the Frank street, were 
remains of a thick and massy wall which had a 
large V, or something resembling it, cut on each 
stone. Going, in 1675, from the sea along by it, 
you came to foundations of a great and solid fa- 
bric, probably the gymnasium ; not far off, ac- 
cording to Qiconomus, from the more modern 
philological gymnasium, over which he presided 
with so much credit to himself and advantage to 
the students. Above the principal Armenian 
street, (in which is the large khan for printing 
cottons,) ascending the hill towards the castle, 
still remain considerable portions of a wall re- 
sembling that which stood near the three cor- 
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ners, and having the same figure on many of the 
massy stones. 

The bed of the river Meles behind the castle 
is crossed by a lofty aqueduct, which, when Chan- 
dler saw it, had been recently repaired, and sup- 
plied the fountains in Smyrna. This was built 
by the same Vizier Achmet in 1674, and the ad- 
vantages of it are thus described by Rycaut ; 
“He erected a stately aqueduct, and joined so 
many streams of water into one current, that not 
only the new buildings, (the Vizier Khan, the 
Bezestein, &c.) were supplied therewith, but 
also seventy-three new fountains were added to 
the old, besides ten old ones which were dug and 
again repaired; so that whereas some houses 
were forced to fetch their water from far, now 
every family is well accommodated, and every 
street as well supplied therewith, as most cities 
are which are seated in the great continent of 
Asia.’’ This aqueduct has seven arches above, 
and two below ; is two hundred feet across, and 
sixty feet high. 

Above this aqueduct is another more extensive 
and ancient, which has fourteen arches, some 
circular, some elliptical ; the latter may bs; 
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Turkish additions ; this is now used only to turn 
a corn-mill above it against the hill. Its height 
is seventy feet, and the length three hundred and 
fifty. By this aqueduct are several petrifactions, 
and one of which, an aged tree, was the mould ; 
— the wood has perished, but the large hollow 
trunk which incrusted it is standing. This spot, 
and the adjacent scenery form the Megalos Pa- 
radeisos, and is the much frequented resort of 
Turkish females. The grotto of Homer was 
supposed by Chandler to be near this place, but 
without any foundation. 

In going from Smyrna to Boujah, by both the 
upper and the lower road, you pass through an 
opening in an old wall, supposed by Chandler to 
be the wall of the Pomserium, which encompassed 
the city at a distance. The facings are gone, 
and masses only of hard cement are left. The 
opening by the lower or plain road had once a 
gate, perfect within the recollection of many 
persons still living. The wall may be traced to a 
craggy rock rising precipitously above the Meles ; 
but it is evident this wall could never have been 
intended for defence j the arches would at once 
have opposed such an opinion, even if the pipes 
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of an aqueduct did not clearly announce its ori- 
ginal destination ; as some part of the wall nearer 
the river is of a later construction, perhaps what 
was originally built simply as a conveyance for 
water, was subsequently repaired for a wall. 

The ancient sepulchres were in the Poniaj- 
rium, without the city. One, which has been 
absurdly supposed a temple of Janus, remained in 
1675 in the way to Eshikleer, or beyond the 
river Meles, and on the left of the road leading 
to Magnesia. It was then among olive-trees in 
a field. The inscriptions of several have been pre- 
served and published. The supposed temple of 
Janus is described by Spon as a small portico 
built of large stones without cement, and having 
two entrances to the north and to the south. 
Dr. Chishull thought it was the temple of 
^Tlsculapius. 

Near this, at the distance of “ some paces ” 
only, according to Tournefort, is the spot called 
by Europeans the baths of Diana. It is on the 
road to Bournabat, and has a plentiful source of 
warm water. Some arches and foundations of 
buildings have been discovered near it, the mag- 
nificent fragments, says Tournefort, of a great 
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marble edifice. Many columns of white marble 
have been seen by those who have had the curio- 
sity to bring a boat up the river which issues 
from the bath : and some pillars of red and white 
marble were lately standing among the high 
reeds on the north side of it, evidently belong- 
ing to an ancient edifice ; it was from hence, ac- 
ing to common report, that the pillar was 
brought, which is at present in the mosque at 
Bournabat, having this inscription : 

\MNQ BEON 
MEAHTA nOTAMON 
TON 2QTHPA MOY 
EK llANTOS AOIMOY 
KAI KAKOY 
riEIIAYMENOY 

It has been before observed, that there is con- 
siderable difference of opinion about the river 
Meles ; the greater part so naming the river 
which passes under the aqueducts and castle, on 
the authority of Strabo ; while others, and among 
them the respectable names of Mons. Fauvel and 
Mr. Cousinery, taking it for the river of Bourna- 
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bat, and alleging in proof the grottoes at its 
source. I should be disposed to incline to the 
opinion of Chandler and others, supported by 
the positive assertion of Strabo ; at the same 
time, I think it very probable, if not certain, 
that ancient Smyrna lay on the northern side of 
Bournabat Scale, and the remains at the corner of 
the bay, and on the mountain slope beneath what 
is called the tomb of Tantalus, in fact, all which 
is now named Hadji Mouza, are vestiges of the 
ancient ^olian city. 

Few of the Ionian cities have furnished more 
relics of antiquity, or of greater merit, than 
Smyrna ; but the convenience of transporting 
them, and the number of investigators, have ex- 
hausted the mine ; it is therefore not at all won- 
derful, that “ of the stoas and temples, the very 
ruins are vanished and it is now extremely 
difficult to determine the sites of any of the an- 
cient buildings, with the exception of the sta- 
dium, the theatre, and the temple of Jupiter 
Acreeus which was within the acropolis. 

1. Of the other temples, the position of that of 
Cybele, called also the Metroum, may be inferred 
from the description of Strabo, who says that the 
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part of the city which was built on the plain stood 
irpoc Tb) MtTfpta&i, This may either mean near to, or 
over against. If the latter, perhaps it was the tem- 
ple of which Mr. Fauvel found the vestiges be- 
low the tomb of Tantalus : — or the elevated spot 
beneath in the corner of the bay, shaded by 
olive trees, part of the Hadji Mouza, and where 
medals have often been found. If the former, I 
can find no position more probable than the 
Kula of Sadek EfFendi on the road to Bournabat. 

2. Of Diana. — This temple and its position as 
described by Quintus Calaber, have been spoken 
of in the first volume. Van Egmont expressly 
says that the baths of Di.ana were so called from 
a temple which stood near it ; this at least proves 
that the “ Baths of Diana” were so called before 
the time of that traveller, and the spot where 
the Mosaic pavement was found may have been 
the site of the temple ; for I am still of opinion, 
that the baths of Diana and the pillars near it, 
may have been of later and Christian erection. 

8. Of Apollo. — This temple is said to have 
been built at the extremity of the walls ; if these 
were the walls of the territory, the remains near 
the hot baths, called the Baths of Agamemnon, 
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may be those of this temple ; but if the walls of 
the city are intended, the foundation above the 
Jewish burial-ground, called those of the temple 
of ^sculapius, agree better ; and if so, the head 
in the castle gate, called the head of the Amazon 
Smyrna, was probably the head of Apollo, and 
brought from this temple. The temple of Aescu- 
lapius was said, by Pausanius, to have been built 
in his time ; that is, in the second century ; but 
judging from a careful investigation of the few 
members that may yet be found scattered among 
the grave-stones, they were of much earlier date. 
I found fragments of a Doric architrave and 
other ornaments of the Doric order, sufficiently 
well preserved to determine the diameter and 
height of the columns, though certainly there 
were others of the Corinthian or Composite ; 
and as these could not belong to the same build- 
ing, there were probably two temples on or near 
the same site, 

Pausanius calls it the temple of Apollo Spo- 
dius ; so called from spodas, ashes ; an altar 
being erected to him out of the ashes of the vic- 
tims immolated. This was an oracular temple, 
and the oracle was given by ominous sounds, 
called K'ArjSoi’tc. 
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4. Of jEsculapius. — It has been before ob- 
served, that the gigantic foundations which are 
now excavating above the Jewish burial-ground, 
are generally believed to be those of this temple. 
I do not presume to put my opinion in compe- 
tition with that of antiquaries, so much more 
competent to decide, as Mr. Fauvel, Mr. Cou- 
sinery, &.c. ; still I cannot reconcile this position 
with the description of Pausanius, that the tem- 
ple of .^Esculapius stood between a high moun- 
tain and an arm of the sea. It was Dr. Chishull’s 
opinion that this temple stood near the baths of 
Diana, and certainly the many votive marbles 
that have been found in that direction, several of 
which are in the author’s possession, give some 
plausibility. On the other hand, Mr. Dallaway 
said that in coming from Vourla to Smyrna, he 
heard a temple had been discovered within the 
memory of man, near the hot baths, and corres- 
ponding with the site of the temple of JSscula- 
pius, as described by Pausanias. 

Besides these, there were the temples of the 
Nemeses, — of Rome, — and of the Emperors 
Tiberius and Hadrian. The last, by an inscription 
preserved in the chapel of St. Polycarp, stood 
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probably on Mount Pagus, and may have been 
the temple mentioned by Mr. Dallaway, as dis- 
covered upon the middle space of Mount Pagus, 
the dimensions of which were fifty feet by twenty- 
seven within the walls. 

Of the others, there are no traces, though one 
of them may have been that which Mr. Dalla- 
way says was discovered in 1794, in sinking a 
well, which had columns of porphyry and mar- 
ble, and a statue of Paris of exquisite workman- 
ship. 
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We have already remarked, that though the tem- 
ples and public edifices are no more, the opu- 
lence, the extent, and the population of Smyrna, 
are certainly much greater at present than at any 
period of her former history. It is to her com- 
merce that she is indebted for her present proud 
pre-eminence over her sister churches ; probably 
even for her existence at all.* The devastations 
committed in Asia Minor, and the changes effect- 
ed by the rivers on the coast, have rendered 
Smyrna the otily considerable mart by the sea- 
side, and, in consequence, the principal centre 
of the traffic of the country. Her rival, Ephe- 

^ Of course, this is to be understood as subordinate to the 
will of the great head of the church, which has permitted 
.Smyrna to exist, while her sister churches are desolate, with- 
out iiiliabitant. 
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sus, no longer exists ; when her ports \Yere dried 
up, her commerce naturally ceased ; the early 
navigators of Miletus extended its commerce to 
remote regions ; the whole Euxine sea, the Pro- 
pontis, Egypt, and other countries, were fre- 
quented by its ships, and settled by its colonies. 
It was styled “ mighty by sea ; ” the fertile mo- 
ther, which had poured forth her sons to every 
quarter, counting not fewer than seventy cities 
descended from her. Miletus is no more ; — and 
the destruction of Aleppo, more recently, has 
rendered Smyrna the emporium of the Levant. 

It is extremely difficult to calculate with any 
precision the population of a Turkish city ; but 
the increase of the population of Smyrna, has 
evidently been very great within a hundred and 
fifty years, if we can depend on the information 
of the earlier travellers. In the voyage of Pere 
Pacifique in 1662 , he says there were as many 
Greeks and Jews as there were Turks. 

In 1699, De la Mottraye, a traveller of strict 
veracity, and in general of uncommon accuracy, 
calculated the total population of Smyrna only at 
twenty-four thousand. Tournefort, in I7OI, ex- 
ceeds this estimation by three thousand, making 
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the entire population twenty-seven thousand. In 
1740, according to Pococke, the population had 
increased to nearly one hundred thousand, an in- 
credible supposition, especially as the total num- 
ber of Greeks, Armenians, and Jews, are only 
stated at two thousand above Tournefort’s cal- 
culation. It is therefore most probable, that 
De la Mottraye and Tournefort were both misin- 
formed as to the real amount of the Turkish po- 
pulation, and considerably underrated it. In 1788, 
the total population is calculated by Stuart at one 
hundred and thirty thousand. In 1795, by Mr. 
Dallaway, as exceeding a hundred thousand. 
By more recent travellers the population has 
been variously estimated from one hundred thou- 
sand to one hundred and fifty thousand. Perhaps 
one hundred and thirty thousand, and between 
ten and fifteen thousand houses, may be tolerably 
correct. 

In 1622, from the voyage of Pfere Pacifique, 
we learn that there were only four mosques, one 
or two Greek churches, and one synagogue. 
And the Catholics, says he, have only one very 
small church, “ tenue par les peres Observatins 
Venetiens,” and in consequence of a dispute be- 
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tween the French and Venetian consuls, the lat- 
ter not being disposed to yield the precedence 
in his own chapel to the former, (the French 
consul,) therefore the French consul has taken 
into his house un Cordelier Frangais, who per- 
forms all the duties of a cur^ in the chapel of 
his (the French consul’s) mansion, and confesses 
all belonging to the French nation. 

In the present day there are above twenty 
mosques : the Greeks have three churches ; the 
Armenians one ; the Latins two ; the Protestants 
two ; that is, one belongs to the English, and a 
second to the Dutch nation ; and the Jews, in- 
stead of one, have numerous synagogues. 


Bishops of Smyrna. 


1. Aristo I. 

*2. Strataeus 

3. Aristo II. 

4. Bucolus 

5. Polycarpus, Martyr. 

6. Papyrius 
7* Canierius 

8. Thraseas 

9. Eudaemon 


10. Euty chins 

11. Idduas 

12. Githericus, 448. 

13. Photius. 

14. Calloas. 

15. Stephanus 

16 . 

17. TheodorusStudita 

18. Metrophanes. 
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19- Nicetas 

20. Theodorus I. 

21. Joannes 

22 . 1166 . 

23. Georgius, 1220. 

24. Calophorus 

25. Isaacus 


26. — Temp. Andronic. 

Imper. 

27 . Theodorus II. 

28. 1334 

29 . Gabriel, 1575, vel 

1576 

30. Ananias sedebat 

anno I 72 I. 


The writer abstains from entering into a more 
detailed account of Smyrna in its present state, 
because, if it be the will of God that he 
should again resume the duties of his post, he 
hopes to publish a full account of Modern Smyrna, 
accompanied by a map of the city. 

He cannot, however, conclude without briefly 
adverting to the extraordinary changes which 
have taken place within the comparatively short 
period of his own residence. 

On his arrival in 1822, the furious excitement, 
with all its horrors, attendant on the commence- 
ment of the Greek revolution, was at its height. 
It was unsafe to walk even in the streets ; and a 
visit to the old castle was an undertaking of such 
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danger, that many of the oldest Frank residents 
had never dreamt of venturing thither. 

The remotest attempt at improvements of any 
kind, tending to ameliorate the condition of either 
Greek or Turk, was sure to be regarded in the 
same light as innovation, in the days of Daniel, 
upon the law of the Medes and Persians ; and 
any proposal for the intellectual improvement of 
a rayah or Musselman, would have subjected the 
rash projector to the effects of infuriated fana- 
ticism. 

The wooden framed house, though gaudily 
painted without, was considered the indispensa- 
ble protection against the desolating earthquake, 
which might occur once in a century, but against 
the fires of every day, stone was never thought 
of. The only legitimate mode by which, in the 
depth of winter, a party could be warmed, was 
to be seated round the Tendour table, inhal- 
ing the wholesome fumes of charcoal ; and all 
the little and great comforts or necessaries of 
life, from a chair to a knife and fork, must be 
patiently waited for from Europe, at least six 
months. A stranger arriving, could only throw 
himself on the well-deserved character for hos- 
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pitality of the consuls and merchants, unless he 
chose to seek the accommodations of a Turkish 
khan ; a printing press, much more a newspaper 
issuing from it, would have excited as much as- 
tonishment, if not persecution, as the necro- 
mancy of the notorious Dr. Paustus. 

But we live in the days of the march of in- 
tellect, and it has advanced even into barba- 
rian Turkey. The explorer of antiquities, or 
the Christian philosopher, may now turn about 
the stones of the old castle, or meditate for hours 
on the spot consecrated by the martyrdom of a 
Polycarp, without the borrowed character of a 
Hakim, though the illusion connected with such 
scenes is apt to be somewhat destroyed by find- 
ing himself surrounded by a party of spruce sol- 
diers with tight clothes and foraging caps, instead 
of grave-bearded personages, with ample turbans 
and flowing togas. 

The houses of wood have given place to pa- 
laces of stone erecting in all directions. Smart 
shops abound with not only the necessaries of 
housekeeping and house furnishing, but the com- 
forts and luxuries flow in abundantly from Lon- 
don and Paris. The Tendour maintains its place 
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still, but as an ancient domestic, kept more from 
gratitude for past services ; and English fire- 
places, and English coals, are now well appre- 
ciated. Locandas upon locandas, hotels upon 
hotels, and excellent lodging houses, invite the 
traveller, instead of repelling his entrance into 
the land of barbarism. 

In a word, the temples, the stoas, the porti- 
coes of earlier days seem restoring. Not only a 
printing-press, but presses upon presses, and 
journals upon journals, French, Greek, Italian, 
and even English, have familiarised the in- 
habitants of Smyrna with the politics and lite- 
rature of Europe. Even a few years ago, a 
writer could complain with truth, that the Greek 
youths of Smyrna, have no other means of ac- 
quiring knowledge, than what is furnished by 
very inferior day-schools, and by private instruc- 
tion. We might almost have applied the same 
remark to other Christian communities. At pre- 
sent, there are not only several seminaries — one 
at least dignifies itself with the name of a col- 
lege, for the education of the Frank youth of 
both sexes— but upon the Greeks, the stores of 
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education are showered down with an unheard 
of profusion. 

Besides the classical establishment, now ad- 
mirably conducted by Abraham of Cesarea, for- 
merly by CEconomos, what must be the surprise 
of the stranger who enters the numerous free 
schools, in which hundreds, not to say thousands 
of Greek youth, of both sexes, are taught not 
only the common rudiments of, but even the po- 
liter branches of literature ; and I must not 
withhold the meed of praise from him to whom 
much of this is due j my friend, the Rev. Mr. 
Brewer, has been the main promoter, I should 
say the introducer, of this “ march of intellect” 
among the Greeks. And who will believe it? 
The schoolmaster is actually among the Turks 
themselves ; the European schoolmaster ! and he 
who hitherto, “ unchanged unchangeable, hath 
sat” with his legs under him, writing on his knee, 
has at last admitted the innovation of sitting on 
forms, and writing at a bench. 

Humanity rejoices at the establishment of a 
public dispensary, where multitudes of all nations 
and different forms of religious creeds are gra- 
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tuitously relieved. But religion rejoices more 
to see her numerous ministers, of all denomina- 
tions and countries, zealously advancing her best 
interests. In 1822, and for years afterwards, the 
writer, and the chaplain of the Dutch factory, 
were the only Protestant ministers ; at present, 
there are no less than three of the English epis- 
copal church, one of whom, as successfully as 
zealously, labours in his mission to the Jews, in 
addition to the charge at present of the Protes- 
tant chapels ; while another, both in Smyrna and 
in the country villages, is an active and useful 
missionary to the Greek and the Turk. I have 
already spoken of Mr. Brewer, who, in addition 
to his schools, performs the service of the 
American Independent church in the Dutch 
chapel in the afternoon ; and since the writer 
left Smyrna, two if not more American minis- 
ters, previously established in Malta, have ar- 
rived in Smyrna. 

Such are the extraordinary changes within only 
twelve years ; and here I would willingly take 
my leave of the reader, if a deep sense of duty 
did not compel me most reluctantly to mention 
that this delightful picture has, or is too likely to 
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have, one obscuring' shade. Western Europe 
seems to have sent to Smyrna an increased and 
increasing love for amusements as well as in- 
struction. 

Woxild to God that this was a thirst for the 
pure intellectual amusements, which love of 
science, not to speak of religion, is so capable of 
imparting! Would to God the reported increase 
of a passion for that soul destroying amusement, 
the gambling-table, was not too true ! Would to 
God the reported intention of establishing a 
public theatre with all its dangerous fascinations, 
may be untrue ! 

If I may not venture to address the members of 
other religious communities, (and yet many whose 
friendship I value will allow me to do so,) 
yet impressed as I am with the awful responsibi- 
lity of the relation in which I am placed towatils 
the members of my own congregation, and still 
more impressed, if possible, with the strongest 
affection for every one of them, I should be 
wretched in my own mind, besides incurring cri- 
minality in the sight of God, if I did not raise 
my voice in the strongest expression of affec- 
tionate warning and entreaty, against both these 
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most dangerous, most destructive seductions. Oh! 
avoid both the gambling-table and the blandish- 
ments of a public stage. The one leads to de- 
struction of character — to ruin of credit in a house 
of commerce — to crime, — and too often to self- 
destruction ; — the other, from the unnatural ex- 
citement of the passions, and the fascinating dress 
in which the most immoral indulgences are pre- 
sented to the eye, not only destroys all the quiet 
and innocent enjoyments of domestic life, by ex- 
citing a ceaseless longing for what is unreal j 
but loosening the earlier implanted principles of 
right and wrong, and destroying the moral feeling, 
leads almost as surely to the same consequences, 
or if not, to a total distaste of rational and in- 
tellectual enjoyments. 

Oh, while our Smyrna is fast rising again into 
her pristine importance ; while we may say her 
temples, her porticoes of learning, her gymna- 
siums, and libraries, her jEsclepiums for the cure 
of diseases, are restored again, let it not be 
said of the youth of Smyrna, to whose amia- 
ble and ingenuous disposition I bear cheerful 
testimony, that the epithets which at one 
period of her history unhappily designated 
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the citizens of Smyrna, may be justly applied 
again, IwviKt] and S/ivpvatwv jjSj? — “ Jo- 

man dissoluteness” and “ Smyrna manners.” 
Strive to excel in the healthy exercises of the 
Palaestra, the djerit, and the course — even again 
erect the classic theatre in the open air, but 
shun the gaming-table, and shun a licentious 
stage. 

Neither the gaming-table nor the theatre will 
lead to the distinction of which the youth were 
emulous in ancient days. The crown of the 
Stephanephori — the crown of the Epheboi — the 
crown of the victor in the gymnasium, or the 
stadium, — of the poet in the theatre, would have 
withered on the brows of the gamester, or the 
supporter of the licentiousness of a modern 
drama. 

But there is another crown, to which a de- 
votedness to the faro table or the theatre can 
never lead ; and what is there that can be put 
in competition for an instant with the chance 
of gaining, or the awful danger of being deprived 
of that crown ! — Friends and fellow members of 
the church of Smyrna, of every age and rank, 
and sex, and religious community, O ! let us not 
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be unmindful, ungratefully unmindful, of the 
high distinction promised to the faithful mem- 
ber of our church. “ Be thou faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee a crown of life,” an 
amaranthyne, a never withering, never dying 
crown. 
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At Oloubourlou, (^Apollonia.') 
ET0Y2 ZM2. 
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Achraatla, friendly reception at, i. 72 
remarkable rock near, 74. 

Achraet, Vizier, aqueduct built by, ii. 
403. 

Achmetl6, village of, on the plains of 
Sardis, i. 26. 

Adalla, route from to DenisU, ii. 158. 
Afshar, bazaar day at, i. 321. 

Aglason, village of, ii. 23.27; plain 
near, 102 

, river of, its course, ii. 28 

Aiasaluk, annoyance at, ii. 246; polite 
cafidgi of, 247; deserted state of, 
247 ; etymology of, 252 
Aiasraati, excursion through the village 
of, ii,315 

Airali, journey to, ii. 290; prosperity 
of, 317; its present desolation, 318; 
the new kban, 319; ruins of the 
college, 320 ; church of St. George at, 
321; the schoolmaster of, 322; visit 
from the French Consul of, 323 ; view 
from, 324 ; churches at, 325 ; invita- 
tion from the French Consul at, 326; 
establishment ofagirFs school at, 327; 
appeal in favour of, 345 
Ak-cbay, supposed to occupy the site of 
Briula, ii. 214 

Aksher, Philoraelium at, i. 281 
Aleppo, the great earthquake at, i. 207 ; 

arrival of Ibrahim Pasha at, ii. 20 
Alexander, description of his siege of 
Sagalassus, ii. 46 

Alexander Severus, medals of, i. 210, 
Amphisbaena, a species of serpent, ii. 
257 

Anastasius, Dr. ii. 96; his knowledge 
of the healing art, 108; medicines 
used by, 109 

Anatolia, numerous lakes in, ii. 130 
Antioch ofPisidia, search for the ruins 


of, i. 228; discrvery of, 268; de- 
scribed, 270 ; dimensions of the 
church of, 272 ; remains of a theatre 
at, 273; portico, or temple, 274 ; his- 
tory of, 278 ; river of, 292 ; mission 
of the Apostles at, 297 ; St. Paul s 
discourse in the synagogue at, 298 ; 
expulsion of tbe Apostles from, 304, 
305; description of tbe church of, 
306 ; bishops of, 309 
Antioch of Syria, i. 312; its present 
state, 313; remarkable grotto near, 
ii. 3 ; fountain of Daphne near, 5 
Antiquities, difficulty of getting infor- 
mation relative to, i. Ill 
Apamea, cistopbore of, i.20t; changes 
at, 203 ; remarkable earthquake at, 
204. 206; various accounts relative 
to, 205 ; tradition respecting the ark 
resting at, 209; medal of, relating to 
tbe deluge, 210; Christian history of, 
216,217; primitive church of, 218; 
bishops of, 219 

ApoUinarius, Bishop of Hierapolis, i. 
217 

Apollonia, discovery of, i. 236 
Apostles, feelings on visiting the scenes 
of their labours, i. 294 
Appendix,, ii. 287 
Appius, letter of Cicero to, i. 1 92 
Ararat, Mount, said to be in Phrygia, i. 
209 

Arcbon, or magistrate, ii. 370 
Ark, Noah's journal of tbe, i. 213 ; sup- 
posed to have rested on the Hima- 
layan range, 215 

Armenian, request of one, li. 310 
Armenians, their similarity to the Turks, 
i. 21 

Array, Roman, its march from Ephe- 
sUv«, under Manlius, ii. 148 
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Arundell, Rev. F. V. J. sets out from 
Smyrna, accompanied by Mr- Dethier, 
i. 1 ; his attendants, 2 ; describes the 
palank, 3 ; crosses the caravan brid;je, 
5; bis conjecture respecting the bathsof 
Diana, 9 ; magnetic experiments made 
by, 19; his account of Cassaba, 20; 
crosses the plains of Sardis, 2d; his 
feelings on beholding Sardis, 28; ar- 
rives at Salickly, 30 ; his remarks on 
Turkish charity, 37. 73 ; extract from 
a former work of, 40 ; his supposi- 
tion relative to Koola, 42; crosses the 
Hermus, 47 ; ascends Dopos Kalesi, 
48; describes the Katacecaumene, 52; 
his remarks on districts in Asia Mi- 
nor once covered by the sea, 57; his 
adventures at Sirghe, 60; mineral 
spring discovered by, 68; reaches the 
village of Achmatla, 71; remarkable 
rock described by, 74; leaves Acbmat- 
la in search of the ruins of Suleiman; 
77 ; his account of the remains there, 
81 ; his conjectures as to Clanudda, 
94 ; arrives at the town of Kobek, 96 ; 
his hospitable reception at Cuselare, 
99 ; visits the remains at Besh-sher, 
102 ; gives some account of Hushak. 
104; extract from bis first journey, as 
to the country between Hushak and 
the Dopos Kalesi, 118; proceeds to 
the village of Korray, 119 ; compares 
the Hermus to the Tamar, 123; his 
journey to Kalinkese, 126: copies 
some inscriptions at Sasac, 131 ; his 
visit to Segiclar, 133 ; his reasonsfor 
believing this village to be the site of 
Eucarpia, 138 ; arrives at Ishekli, 
242 ; extract from his former journey 
from Ishekli to Hushak, 143; de- 
scribes the present state of the remains 
at Ishekli, 147; finds an inscription 
deciding it to be Eumenia, 149. 169; 
visits an old blind bard, 151 ; some 
account of Eumenia, given by him, 
170; his companions in the oda at 
Deenare, 174; his former journey to 
that place, 175; receives "a message 
from the aga of Omai, 178 ; visits the 
sources of the Marsyas, 190; proves 
Deenare to be identical withApamea, 

1 92 ; his proposed objects of research, 
Antioch of Pisidia, and the towns of 
Lystra and Derbe, 228 ; supposes the 
sources at Subashi to be those of the 
Obrimas, 231 ; account of his route 
to Oloubourlou, 234; discovers that 
place to be the site of Apollonia, 236 ; 


summoned before the aga, 237 ; vari- 
ous insciiptions copied by, 241 ; 
meets with a colony of Greek Chris- 
tians, 243 ; compares Tamerlane to 
Ibrahim Pasha, 247 ; li. 227 ; bis hos- 
pitable reception at the village of Sir- 
gent, i. 258; his conjectures relative 
to Metropolis, 260 ; quairel between 
his attendants, 261; his uncomforta- 
ble quarters at Gondanee, 265; his 
discovery of the ruins of Antioch of 
Pisidia, 268; invitation fiom the 
aga’s brother, 276 ; history of Antioch 
given by, 278 ; various inscriptions 
at Yalobatz copied by, 287 ; his ac- 
count of the mission of the Apostles 
Paul and Barnabas at Antioch, 296; 
describes the church at Antioch, 306 ; 
particulars furnished by, relative to 
Antioch of Syria, 312 ; his reflections 
on quitting Yalobatz, 318 ; his route 
to Galandos, 320; finds the cholera 
there, 322 ; abandons the search for 
Lystra and Derbe, 325; Saracenic 
building described by, 327 ; peril- 
ous road pursued by, 328 ; his remarks 
on the scenery of the lake of Eyerdir, 
329; his account of the town of Ey- 
erdir, 332 ; his route to Isbarta, 344 ; 
extract from his first journey, 346 ; 
his visit to the Greek churches at Is- 
barta, 350 ; his ascent to Hlssar, 353 ; 
returns to Isbarta, 355; his acquaint- 
ance with Captain YacoubBey, ii.3; 
depredations committed on, 13; quits 
Isbarta for Aglason 23; surveys the 
ruins of Sagalassiis, 27; his correction 
of the position of the Cestrus and 
Eurymedon, 30; information com- 
municated to him by the archbishop 
of Pisidia, 32 ; describes the ruins at 
Sagalassus, 34; details Alexander's 
siege of that city, 46; passes through 
the village of Issar Keuy, 52 ; de- 
scends through a pine forest, 53 ; 
loses his road, 54 ; disappointment of, 
at Debre, 56 ; ascends to the acropo- 
lis of Gerrae, 59 ; describes the ruins 
there, 63 ; his account of Selge, 67 ; 
conjectures relative to that city, 68; 
his remarks on the position of Crem- 
na, 76; route to, and arrival at Bu- 
jak, 82 ; his observations on the situ- 
ation of Perga, 87 ; his opinion as to 
the sites of Derbe and Lystra, 89 ; his 
account of the town of BourdouV, 96 ; 
his supposition respecting that place, 

1 01 ; notes of his journey from Agla- 
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son to Bourdour in 1826, 102 ; pro- 
ceeds to Yazakeuy, 111 ; inscriptions 
noticed by, at Yarislee, 116 ; supposes 
it to occupy the site of Lagon, 119 ; 
his observations on the camel needle, 
120; anecdote related by, of Lady 
Hesther Stanhope, 122; his compa- 
nions at Kaia-deve, 124; his co .jec- 
tures as to Caralis and Mandropolis, 
126 ; liis remarks on salt and fresh 
water lakes, 130 ; crosses the plain of 
Kara-uke, 134; attentions received 
by, at Kai-issar, l3o ; considers it to 
be the ancient city of Themisoniam, 
137 ; suggests a correction in the Ta- 
bular Itinerary, 138 ; meets with a 
party of Greeks at Chokour, 147 ; de- 
tails the march of the Roman army 
under Manlius, 148; his conjectures 
respecting Cibyra, 151 ; supposition 
as to Lysinoe and Levisee, 156 ; visits 
the source of the Kiouk Bonar, 160; 
considers Khonas to be the site of Co- 
lossaa, 161; his description of the 
ruins of the latter, ib. ; his quarters 
at Eski-hissar, 181 ; his account of the 
church of Laodicea, 182; bis indis- 
position at Eski-hissar, 189; engages 
an arabah to convey him to Guzel- 
hissar, 193; his illustration of a pas- 
sage of Scripture, 194 ; his journey 
from Denizli, 199 ; kindness of the 
papas of Sarikeuy to him, 202 ; crosses 
the Meander, 205; tedious march to 
Cujak, 208 ; interrogated by the po- 
lice, 209 ; enters Nosli Bdzaar, 210 ; 
his account of the Zebeks, 212; ar- 
rives at Cush, 216; his adventure with 
a drunken dervish, 218; taken for a 
spy, 219; his account of Cara Osman 
Oglou, 220; providential escape of, 
238 ; loses his road, ib. ; arrives at 
Balichek-cafe, 239; his remarks on 
the ruins of Magnesia, 240; conti- 
nues his route to Ephesus, 242 ; an- 
noyance at Aiasaluk, 246 ; accompa- 
nies, in 1821, the Earlof Ashburnbam 
to Ephesus, 247 ; his desire to esta- 
blish a school near Ephesus, 261 ; vi- 
sits Kerkinge for that purpose, 262; 
his reception there, 269 ; his view of 
Kezil-hissar castle, 274; arrives at 
Gelat Cafinet, 276 ; reaches Olalanissi, 
280 ; annoyed by baggage-searchers, 
282: his arrival in Smyrna, 283; bis 
journal of a tour from Smyrna and 
Aivaii by land, and thence by sea to 
Mitylene and Smyrna, 288 ; his par- 


ticulars of the discovery of the ruins 
of Azani, 347; bis description of 
Smyrna, 355 ; his account of the mo- 
dern city, 412. 

Ashburnbam, the Earl of, his visit to 
Ephesus, ii. 247. 347 
Asia Minor, districts of, once covered by 
the sea, i. 57; roads in,ii.l99 
Asiarchs, office of the, li. 373 
Atarnea, probable site of, ii.341 
Athenea, ancienne et nouvelle, ii. 2C2 
Aurelian, emperor, defeats Zenobia, near 
Chams, ii. 12. 17 

Aurelius Marcellus, tomb erected by, i. 
114 

Azani, discovery of the ruins of, ii. 347 

Bagae, inscription relative to the town of, 
i. 62 ; inquiry respecting its site, 63 ; 
vestiges of, 64 

Baggage-searchers, near Smyrna, ii. 282 
Baj'azet, bis submission to Tamerlane, i. 
249: death of. 345 

Balicbek-cafe, miserable quarters at, ii. 
239 

Balli, Mr his residence at Isbarta, ii. 2 ; 

hospitality of, 12 ; visit to, 23 
Banas-chay, river, course of, i, 129. 145 ; 

error respecting, 130 
Bard, an old blind one, stories told by, i. 
151. 169 

Barnabas, mission of, i.296 ; driven from 
Antioch, 304 
Barracks at Isbarta, ii. 2 
Basaltic district, described, i. 51 
Baths of Diana, at Smyrna, i. 9 ; il. 405 
Bel), Dr. his system of education, ii.97, 
363 

Besh-sher, ruins of an ancient town at, 
i. 99; ride to, 101; description of the 
remains at, 102 
Bishops of Antioch, i.308 

Apamea, i.219 

— Colossae, ii. 179 

Ephesus, vol. ii. 272 

■ — Hierapolis, ii.200 

Laodicea, ii. 186 

Smyrna, ii.415 

Boar, wild, and Mr. Dethier, ii. 41 
Bochart, supp«3sition of, i. 209 
Bonasus, the, described, i. 94 
Booranjook, insulated hill of, ii. 295 
B.orrel, H. esq i. 13 ; ancient medals iri 
his possession, 93, 116. 246; ii. 140 
Biaunar-bashi, village of, i. 14 
Bourdour, road to, ii. 95 ; some account 
of the town of, 96; schools at, 97; 
progress of education at, 9S ; medaN 
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at, 100; supposed to occupy the site 
of Lysinoe, 100; route to, from Saga- 
lassus 102 ; some account of the town 
of, 106; price of slaves at, 106 
Bourdour Ghioul, lake of, i. 347 
Boarlou, supposition respecting, i. 260 
Brewer, Rev. Mr., American missionary, 
ii. 262.289; accompanies the author 
to visit Pergamus and Aivaii, 289 
Brown, Edward, emeralds brought by 
him from Suez, i. 50 
Bufeioes of Mercury, ii. 235 
Bujak, road to, ii, 83; hospitable recep- 
tion at, 84 ; some account of, 85 
Burgas, (or Vulgas,) small town of, i. 139 
Burial-grounds, Turkish, i. 6 
Bylan Boghaz, battle of, ii. 20 
Byron’s works, extract from, ii. 222 

Cadis-cbay, a large river, i. 120 ; scenery 
of the, 121 

Cadmus, Mount, view of, i. 71 
————River, described by Strabo, ii. 
174 

Csesarea, great road from Ephesus to, i. 
282 

Cafidgi, adventure with one, ii. 127 
Callicles, monument constructed by, ii. 
113 

Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, extract 
from, i. 212 

Camel-driver, compared to the 6gures 
in the Moral of Owhyhee, 123 
Camel needle, remarks on the, ii. 120 
Camel’s retreat, ii. 44. 

Cara Osman Oglou, his attention to the 
comfort of travellers, ii. 216 ; account 
of him, 220; bis pedigree, 223; his 
family, 224 

Caravan bridge, at Smyrna, i. 5 
Carura, famous for its hot baths, ii. 206 
Caselar, extensive view near, i. 67 
Cassaba, or Durguthli, town of, i. 20 ; 
said to stand upon the site of iEgara, 
ib . ; melons of, 21 ; inhabitants of, ib. ; 
murder of the aga of, ii. 231 
Cato, extract from a letter to, i. 195 
Cavakli dere, ascent through, i. 15 
Cavalry, Turkish, at Isbarta, ii. 1 
Caves, inhabited, i. 78 
Cestrus, river, course of, ii. 28; correc- 
tion in its position, bridge over 
the, 51 

Cbackall Kalesi, castle of, ii. 55 
Chaha, how made, ii. 233 
Chams, battle of, ii. 7 ; itinerary of the 
march from Bbarta to, ib . ; disposition 
of the two armies at, 10 


Chandler, Dr. his account of Smyrna, ii- 
393. 395. 397. 400. 402 — 404 
Chavdour, ancient remains at, ii. 251 
Chapan Oglou, Hussein, some account 
of, ii. 281 . . 

Charity, genuine, beautiful definition 
of, i. 37 

, Turkish, i. 73 

Chesnuts, speculation in, ii. 215 
Chishull, supposition of, i. 18 
Chokour, village of, situated in a val- 
ley, ii. 146; party of Greeks at, 147 
Cholera at Galandos, i. 322 ; treatment 


of, 324 

Church at Sagalassus, described, ii. 3S 

— Apamea, i. 218 

— Antioch, i. 272 

of Laodicea, account of, ii. 183 


plan of an ancient one, 


described by Eusebius and other 
writers, i. 221 ; divisions of, 222 
Churches, primitive, forms of, i. 220 
Cibyra, on the situation of, ii. 149 
Cicero, his letter to Appius, i, 1-2| 
to Cato, 196; and to Caninius Sal- 
luRtius, 198 ; monument to, 200 ; ms 
administration, ib> ^ . 

Cineis, deposed from his government oi 
Smyrna, ii. 391 

Cistophore of Apamea, i. 201 ; relativ 
ages of, 202 ^ . 

Clanndda, conjectures relative to, i. 

117 ; medals of, 93 
Clarkp. Dr. henevolenCC of, i. 384 


Cloak, water-proof, i. 141 ^ 

Cloud, extraordinary, descril^d, i.o4o 
Cocks, crowing of, at night, ii. 278 
Cogamus, river supposed to be the, !• 


Cohen, .Mr, invitation of, ii- 229; ex- 
tract of a letter from, 232 
Cokedere, cafe of, i. 39 ; arrival of t e 
Pasha of Magnesia at, 40 
Colobatus, river, supposition relative to, 


ii. 95, 154 .. . 

ColosssB, inquiry relative to, ii. 

identified with Khonas, 175; bishops 


OI, 1 / y -L j • 

Coluries, a kind of cake, described, i* 
Colyba, the funeral banquet, ii. 306 
Cordelion, cafe at, ii. 290 
Cormasa, on the situation of, ii. 13° 
Cramer, Dr. bis work on Asia Minor, i* 
215; on the situation of Metropolis, 
284. 286. 292; conjectures of, 337, 
338; li. 149. 241 

Cremna. Germe, supposed to be jhi- 
site of, ii. 74 ; on the position of, /O , 
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adventures of Lydius the robber, at, 
77 

Crimea, pilgrims from, to Mecca, ii. 9i 
Crisis in the East, ii. 156 
Crown of life, a, i. 115 ; ii. 375, 425 
Crusaders, march of the, i. 280 
Cryos, passage over the, i. 18 
Cucklujah, village of, its beautiful situ- 
ation, i. 12 

Cujak, or Cushak, stable at, ii. 208 ; in- 
terrogation at, 209 

Cuselare, hospitable reception at, i. 98 ; 
healthy situation of, 100; return to, 
103 

Cuslar, calcareous mountains near, i. 71 
Cybele, temple of, at Sardis, i. 28 

Dallaway, Mr. his account of Hushak, i. 
104, 105; various allusions to, ii. 225, 
394, 411 

Damascenus, Nicolas, describes an earth- 
quake at Apamea, i. 204. 

Daphne, fountain of, near Antioch in 
Syria, ii. 5 

Darsa, town of, ii, 155 
Daubeny, Dr. on volcanoes, i. 53 
Debre, road to, ii, 52. 54 ; oda at, 56 ; 

dress of the ladies of, 58 
Debrent, picturesque village of, i, 25 
Deenare, road to, i. 172; companions in 
the oda at, 174; route from, to Gia- 
lobatsh, 229 

Deluge, medal commemorative of, i. 
210 

Demoiselles, a beautiful kind of bird, ii. 
312, 313 

Denizli, road from to Khonas, li 162 ; 
vehicle to, 188 ; leeches out of fasluon 
at, 192 ; coins purchased at, 196 
Derbe, town of, i, 228, 325, Colonel 
Leake’s account of, 88 ; on the situa- 
tion of, 89. 91 

Dervish, a drunken one, ii. 218; con 
jecture respecting him, 219 
Dethier, Mr,, the author’s travelling 
companion, i. 1 ; sketch made by 
him, 29 ; narrow escape of, 39 ; bis 
opinion of the Sarigu waters, 68; 
makes a sketch of Ishekli, 149 ; his 
portrait of Captain Yacoub, ii. 15; 
bis gun and pistols, 57 ; noii-suc- 
cess of, 112; supposition of, 114; 
courageous conduct of, 127 ; kindness 
of, 188 ; proceeds to Hierapolis, 191 ; 
humanity of, 197 
Diana, baths of. visit to, i. 9 


Diana, temple of, conjectures lespectmg, 

i. 10 

Dioshieron, error respecting the tow n 
of, i. 36 

Doddridge, Dr. remarks of, i. 293 
Dombai Ovasi, or plain of buffaloes, i, 
230 

Dopos Kalesi, mountain, ascent of the, i , 
47; fine view from, 48; volcanic 
stratum of 49; route from Hushak to, 
118 ; castle at, 123 

Doukanjiand the Dervish, story of, i. 1 >3 
Dourasolou, cheerless situation of, i. 3 ) 
Dromedary, never has two hunches, ii. 

121 

Ducas, John, his conquest of Smyrna, 

ii. 376 

Duden, or Catarractes, river, source of, 
li. 29. 

Earthquake, remarkable, at Apamea, i. 
204 

— “ at Philippi, i, 20G. 

Enigma, genealogical, ii. 113 
Ephesus, great road from, to Caesarea, \ 
282; adventure on the route to, u. 
242 ; aqueduct near, 243 ; the grove 
of Ortygia, 245; winter quarters at, 
248; church of St. John at, 253 ; an- 
cient painting at, 255 ; prison of St. 
Paul at, 256; pleasure of visiting, 
26 1 ; bishops of, 27 2 
Eriv^an, courier from, to Smyrna, i. 37 
Eshecleer, ancient graves of, i. 13 
Eski'hissar, stable at, ii. 181 . 189 
Eton’s Survey of the Turkish Empiie, 
il. 129 

Eucarpia, bishops of, i. 138; celebrated 
for its grapes, 139 

Eucarpian plain, conjectures respecting, 
i. 128. 136 

Eumenes, king of Pergamus, i. 169 ; 

mentioned in Maccabees, 171 
Euroenia. discovery of the site of, i. 149. 

169; Christian chuich at, 170 
Eurorous, temple at, ii. 34 
Euruke, charcoal-burners of, ii. 207 
Eurymedon, river, correction as to its 
position ; i. 31 

Eusebius, on the forms of the primitive 
churches, i. 220; his description o( 
the plan of an ancient one, 221. 
Eyerdir, lake of, i. 261 ; inhabited tombs 
near, 262 ; scenety along, 264, 329 , 

town of, road to, i. 330 ; river 

of, 331 ; Saracenic buildings at, 332 ; 
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mart at, 333 ; modern name of, 336 , 
siege of, by Tamerlane, 341. 343 

Flaviopolis, conjecture respecting, i. 
117 

Francolins, tbe, ii. 241. 

Galandos, road to, i. 320 ; the cholera 
at, 322 ; inscription near the town of, 
326; dangerous pass between, and 
Eyerdir, 335 
Gelat, cafe at, ii, 276 
Gentiles, their belief in the doctrine 
taught by the Apostles, i. 301 ; in> 
vitation to the, 303. 

Gerrae, ascent to the acropolis of, ii. 59 ; 
inscription at, 62; description of the 
ruins at, 63 — 65; theatre, portico, &c. 
at, 64 ; fine view from, 66 ; supposed 
to be Cremna, 74 

Gialobatsh, Turkish town of, L 229 
Goldsmith, Lieutenant, his exertions in 
replacing the Logan stone in its former 
situation, ii. 6 
Gondanee, theft at, i. 205 
Grapes, places remarkable for, i. 139 
Greek Bede Roll, ii 305 
— — caloyer, account of, ii. 267 
—Christians, colony of, i. 243 

shepherd, attempted imposition 

of, ii. 249 

Greeks, ingratitude of, ii. 272 

from Levisee, ii. 147 

schools for the, ii. 288 

Grotto, remarkable, near Antioch in 
Syria, described, ii. 3 
Guzel'hissar, contract for conveyance 
to, ii. 1 91 ; drunken dervish at, 218 ; 
appearance of the country near, 234 

Iladjilar, village of, house of Madame 
de Cramer at, i. 15 

Hadji Morad Oglou, Aga of Husbak, be- 
trayal of, i. 106 

Hadrian, temple dedicated to, ii. 368 
Hamilton, William, esq., his discovery 
of Magnesia on the Meander ii.240 ; bis 
kind notice of this journey before tbe 
Royal Society of Literature, ii. 240 
Hartley, Rev. John, observation of, i. 
293; his feelings on approaching the 
city of Corinth, 294; his testimony 
relative to Colossae, 176 
Haseelare, village of, i. 131 
HassanAslan Oglou, extraordinary story 
of, i. 15.5 


Hasselquist, opinion of, i. 56 
Haybays, or small carpet bags, i. 6 
Hermus, scenery of the hanks of the, 

i. 47 ; course of the river, 54 ; passage 
over the, 59, 122; compared to the 
Tamar, 123 ; ferry over tbe, ii, 294 

HierapoHs, bishops of, ii. 200 
Himalayan range, ark supposed to have 
rested on the, i. 215 
Hjssar, ascent to, i. 354 ; magnificent 
view from, 355 

Homer, extract from bis Iliad, i. 7 
Homs, description of tbe battle of, ii- 
17 

Hospitality of the Turks, i. 73. 99 
Hummums, remarkable bath at, i. 65. 
Hushak, description of the town of, i- 
104; supposed to occupy tbe site of 
an ancient city, 105 ; account of the 
castle at, ib. ; police regulations at, 
108, 109; inscriptions at, 112. 114, 
115. 117; identical with Flaviopolis, 

116; rente from, to i)opos Kalesi, 118 

Ibrahim Pasha, invasion of, i. 247; com- 
pared to Tamerlane, 247 ; ii. 227 ; 
motives of, i, 251 ; victorious march 
of, 252 ; the redresser of grievances, 
253. 326 ; defeats Rcschid Pasha, ii. 
16 — 39 j enters Aleppo, 20; his ad- 
vance toKutaieh, 22 
Inscriptions, ancient, at Suleiman, i. 
53. 87; at Kobek, 97; at Hushak, 
112. 114, 115. 117; at Sasac, 131; at 
Isbekli, 149, 150; at Oloubourlou, 
241—243. 245; at Yalobatz, 287— 
291; near Galandos, 326; near Is- 
barta, ii. 26; at Germe, G2; atVaza- 
keuy, 113; at Yarislee, 116, 117; at 
Menimen, 293 

Iris, peculiar species of, ii. 33 
Isaiah, illustration of, ii. 61 . . 

Isbarta, deputation from the Aga of, i. 2.i ^ « 
road ta, 344 ; description of the town, 
346 — 349 ; visit to the G reek churches 
of, 350 , ChristidDity at, 351 ; ancient 
remains near, 352, 353 ; descent from 
Hissar to, 355 ; Turkish cavalry at, 

ii. 1 ; barracks at, 2 ; itinerary of the 
march from, to Choras, 7 ; blind 
shopkeeper of, 14 

Ishekli, route to, i- 140 ; destructive fire 
at, 1 42 ; appearance of the acropolis ot, 
148 ; mistaken by Pococke for the 
site of Apamea, ib. \ proved to be that 
of Eumenia, 149. 169; the Kalesi at, 
150; prevailing disease at, 151; m- 
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vitdtion fiom the Mollah of, 168; 
desciiption of the scenery near, 143 
Issar Keuy, village of, ii. 52 
Janus, temple of, i. 9 
Jeiiigelee, scenery near the village of, i. 
263 

Jews, their rejection of the message of 
St. Paul, i. 302 ; their expulsion of 
the Apostles from Antioch, 304 
Jovakeuy, village of, i. 172 
Juhanus, bishop of Apamea, exertions 
of, i. 217 

Kuiadeve, village of, ii. 124; ancient 
castle at, 123 ; lake of, 129 
Kdiissar, crowded state of, ii. 135; oda 
at, lb,', nocturnal companions at, 136; 
the supposed site of Tberaisonium, 
137 

Kalinkese, route to, i. 126; extensive 
cemetery, near, 127 

Kara Aslan Ovasi, the plain of the 
Black Lion, i. 258 
Kara-dewit, volcano of, i. 46 
Kara-gatch, “ the black-tree,” ii. 59 
Kara Osman Oglou, battle between two 
colonels of, i. 97 

Kdrd>uke, magnificent plain of, ii. 134. 
145; supposed to be that of Cibyra, 
152 

Katacecaumene, or district of subterra- 
nean combustion, i. 52 ; supposed to 
have been covered by the sea, 56 
KpI Memet, the leader of the Zebeks, 
some account of him, ii. 212 
Keppel, Major, accounts of, i. 42 — 44. 
65. 92; ii. 212 

Kesil-his&ar, large village of, ii. 145; 
castle of, 274 

KL•^il-keuy, ancient remains at, ii. 200 
Ketsiburlu, situation of the town of, i. 
346 

Klionas, the real site of Colossie, ii. 161 ; 
picturesque situation of, 164; diffi- 
culty of procuring lodgings at. 165; 
the hakim at, z6. ; conduct of the aga 
of, 167 ; present to him, 168 ; account 
of the ruins at, 169; rivers at, 171 ; 
ide^jJical with Colossae, 161. 175 ; ety- 
mology of, 178 

Kiouk Bounar, its source, ii. 160 
Kirkinge, visit to, li. 262; proposed 
school at, lb . ; one-eyed schoolmaster 
of, 266; villagers of, 270 
Kobek, prepossessing appearance of the 
town of, i. 96 ; inscription at, 97 


Koehler, Geneial, loule of, ii. 30 ; crosses 
the Oestrus, 87; village mentioned 
by, 93 

Konia, advance of Ibrahim Pasha’s army 
to, i. 239 252, 253. 326 ; remarkable 
rock at, ii. 5 

Kooia, volcanic mountain of, i. 42 ; va- 
rious conjectures respecting the town 
of, 43; inscriptions found at, 44; fe- 
male beauty at, 45 

Korray, or Kura, ruined mosques at, i. 
119 

Koukache, vineyards near, i. 128 
Kyriacos, aGreek, some account of him. 

i. 2 ; bargain made by, 32 ; his ad- 
miration of the women of Kooia, 45 ; 
attentions of, 60 ; summoned before 
the AgaofSirglu’, Gl ; experiment nf, 
67 ; his information respecting Hu- 
shak, 106; nocturnal adventure of, 
107; letter of, HI; a welcome mes- 
sage brought by, 237 ; gallantry of, 
264; afflictions of, 323; declaration 
of, ii. 24 . providential escape of, 144 

Lady of the Lake, extract from, i. 49 
La Fontaine, M. alarm of, ii. 311 
Lagon, supposed site of the ancient 
town of, li. 119. 152 
Lakes, number of, in Anatolia, ii. 130; 

observations of Cnlouei Leake on, ib. 
Lands, once covoied by tlie sea, i. 56 
Laodicea, visit to the ruins of, u. 181 ; 
a particular descnption of the church 
of, 183; bi>hops of, 187 
Laylay Chiftbk, view frum, i. 46 
Leake, Colonel, various statements and 
remarks of, i. 42 — 44, 92. 120. 280, 
281. 330. 346 . li. 26. 33. 74. 86—88, 
91. 106. 113. 1]5. 130. 137.240. 249, 
250 

Lethaeus, river, soeuciy along the, li. 
241 

Lcucae, situation of the town of, ii. 297 
Lions at Mityleiie, n. 334 
Livy, error of, i- 231 
Locusts, exteimination of, ii. 291 , in- 
numerable, 298 

Logan stone, m Cornwall, its removal, 

ii. 5 , replaced in its former position, 7 
Lucas, Paul, hi'^ journey from Isbaita to 

Eyerdir, i, 335 ; calculation of, 337 , 
Ills conac near the Duden, ii. 29 ; ex- 
tracts from his travels, 99. 113. 112 
Lydius, the robber, at Cremna, ii. 77 , 
his death, 80 
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Lyses, river, ii. 154 ; conjecture relative 
to, 163 ; supposed to have its source 
in Mount Cadmus, 173 
Lysinoe, supposed site of, ii. 99, 156 
Lystm, town of, i 228. 325 ; Colonel 
Leakers account of, ii. 88 ; remarks 
on the situation of, 90, 92 

Macedonian phalanx, ii. 48 
Magasins a feu, i. 169 
Magnesia, town of, i. 18; description 
of the ruins of, ii. 240 
Magnetic experiments, i. 19 
Makarouni ChifHek, population of, ii. 
313 

Malek Kahsi, supposition respecting, ii. 
74 

Mandropolis, conjecture as to its situa- 
tion, ii. 126 

Manlius, his march to Sagalassus, i. 231 ; 
it 100. 125; ravages of, 50; descrip- 
tion of his route from Ephesus, 148 
Mdtteo, Dr. his dieadful fate, i. 13 
Meander, supposition relative to the 
the plain of, i. 54 

- — , river, flows into the gulph of 

Latmus, i. 55; said to have been na- 
vigable, ib, ; passage over the, ii. 
205 

Medal, commemorative of the deluge, i. 

210, 211 

Medals, found at Hushak, t. 116 

treaty for a bag of, ii, J4 

at Bourdour, ii. 100 

Mediterranean, supposed to have covered 
part of Asia Minor, i. 58 
Meles, river, i. 4 — 6 ;*healing virtue of, 
10 

Melons of Cassaba, i. 21 
Men Arcseus, temple of, i. 286. 306 
Menimen, annoyances at, ii. 292 ; said 
to occupy the site of Temnus, ib. 
Metropolis, vestiges of, i. 260 
Milcora, his forgiving temper, i. 2; er- 
roneous calculation of, 30 ; meets with 
an old acquaintance, 36 ; reprimand 
of, 41 ; story related by, 97 ; bis 
quarrel with Suleiman, 261 ; com- 
pared to John Gilpin, ii. 234; igno- 
rance of, 237 ; memory of, 279 ; bis 
dismissal, 324 

Miletus, error of M. D’AnvilJe respect- 
ing, i. 55 

Misseltoe, growing on the willow, i. 
130 

Mitylene, excursion to, ii. 328 ; some 


account of the church at, 331 ; tomb 
of the musselim of Smyrna at, 332 ; 
Ellenic school at, 333 ; lions at, 334; 
country-houses at, 335 ; the governor 
of, 339 

Moeonia, ancient city of, i. 44 
Morbassan, massacres the Christians, ii. 
381 

Mosques, at Smyrna, ii. 415 
Mountains, volcanic, said to be in the 
neighbourhood of salt-water, i. 52 
Moyardo, Mr., Spanish vice-consul at 
Mitylene, ii. 330 ; injustice towards 
him, 337 

Mummy-head, the, ii. 310 

Nail, in a sure place, ii. 62 
Nasibine, island of, i. 342 ; taking of, 
343 

Navarino, news of the battle of, ii. 311 
Needle, difficult for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a, ii. 120. 192; 
its value to the poor camel-driver, 122 
Nemourtis, said to occupy the site of 
Cutnse, ii. 294 
Nicetas, accounts of, i. 344 
Noah’s Journal of the Ark, extract from, 
i. 213 

Nosli bazaar, robbers hung at, ii. 210; 

appearance of the hills near, 211 
Nynjphi, beautiful situation of the town 
of, i. 16 

Obrimas, its sources mistaken by Livy , 
i. 231 

Odas, numerous in Asia Minor, i. 72 
(Economos, bis account of Smyrna, u* 
358.402 

Olalanissi, village of, ii. 280 
Olive region, ii. 316 
Olmi, situation of, i. 285 
Oloubourlou, journey to, i. 234; the 
khan at, 235 ; identical with ApoUo- 
nia, 236; summons from the aga of, 
237 ; permission given by him, 241 ; 
his death, 256; inscriptions at, 241—- 
243. 245 ; Greek Christians at, 243 ; 
Turkish population of, 244; depu- 
tation from, 254 

Omai, beautiful situation of, i. 172, 176 
Omar, massacres the Smyrneans, ii. 379 
Ortygia, grove of, near Ephesus, ii« 245 

Pactolus, ruins on the banks of 

28 ; aspect of the bed of the river, «’0 
Palank, described, i. 3 ; its claim to an- 
tiquity, lb. 
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Pancake bread, or circular cakes, i. 98 
Panorma coa, a beautiful insect, ii. 305 
Panthers, sent by Cicero to Ccelius, i. 
200 

Papas, inscription in the garden of the, 

i. 243 

Paramythia, or story-telling, practice of, 
at Ishekli, i. 151 

Pasgusa, account of the lake of, i. 338 ; 
islands on, 340 

Pcdnelissus, situation of the city of, li. 
69 

Perga, St. Paul at, 11 . 86 j remarks on 
the situation of, ib. 

Pergamus, ancient buildings at, ii. 302 ; 
Turkish bath at, 303 ; ascent to the 
acropolis of, 304 ; Greek church at, 
305 ; proposed school on the Lancas- 
trian system at, 306 ; attempted im- 
position at, 307 

Petmes, a syrup from the must of 
grapes, i. 98 

Petrarki, Signor, English vice«oonsul at 
Mityiene, ii. 334. 336 
Phalangium, killed, ii. 308 
Philadelphia, road to, i. 79 ; route from 
Doiylaeum to, 90; and from Hushak, 
91 

Philippi, earthquake at, i. 206, 207 
Philomelium, situated at Aksher, i. 281 ; 
direct road to, by Metropolis, 283 ; on 
the situation of, 284 
Pilgrims from the Crimea to Mecca, li. 
94 

Pine forest, descent through a, ii. 53 
Pisidia, archbishop of, information com- 
municated by, ii. 32 ; extent of his 
diocese, 156 
Pitane, site of, ii. 342 
Plains, once salt water lakes, i. 57 
Pococke, errors of, i. 146. 148 
Pomegranates, grove of, i. 14 
Pompey, law enacted by, i. 195 
Psalm, the 109th, illustration ofit.i. 113 
Ptolemy, on the positions of, ii. 76 
Pyrgoi, or country-houses at Mityiene, 

ii. 33.) 

Quinces, of Olojibourlou, 1 . 235 
Quintus Calaber, assertion of, i. 10 

Rennell's Geography of Western Asia, 
extract from, 1 . 55 

Reschid Pasha, taken prisoner by Ibra- 
him Pasha, ii. 16. 21 
Ring, story of the, i. 153 
Robbers hung near Nosh bazaar, ii. 210 


Rock, remarkable, near Achmatla, i. 
74. 75 

Rocks, extraordinary variety of, ii. 25 
Rycaut’s Tui kish History, extracts from, 
ii. 169. 403 

Sadek Effendi.kula of, i. 8 
Sagalassus, ruins at. ii. 27; remains 
of temples at, 34. 35 ; Portico, or 
Odeon, 36 ; ancient Christian temple, 
at, 37 ; description of the theatre at, 
39; extent of the ruins, 41 ; sarco- 
phagi and urns, 43; view from the 
acropolis, 44 ; Alexanders siege of 
the city, 46 ; route from, to Bour- 
dour, 102 

river, source of, ii. 28.30 

St. Asaph, Viscount, his letter describ- 
ing the ruins of Azani, ii. 348 
St. Fond, Monsieur, his description of 
basalt, i. 51 

St. John, church of, at Smyrna, i. 11 

at Ephesus, ii. 2o3 ; 

manuscript by, 267 

St. Michael, the Archangel, veneration 
of, ii.l76; legend respecting, 177 
St Paul, great mission of, i. 296; tra- 
vels of, i. 2)6 ; his labours and suffer- 
ings, 228 ; his discourse in the syna- 
gogue at Antioch, 298 ; its effect on 
the Gentiles. 301 ; rejected by the 
Jews, 302 , driven from Antioch, 
304 ; at Perga, 297 ; his prison at 
Ephesus, 256 

St. Philip, charity of, ii. 203 
St. Polycarp, festival of, li. 396. 
Salickly, village of, error respecting its 
distance, i. 30 ; bazaar, or market-day 
at, 31 ; variety of merchandize at, 33 ; 
chapel at, ib. 

Samiotes, obstinacy of the, ii, 204 
Sandalium, situation of, li. 81. 
Saracenic buildings, described, i. 327, 
332 

Saraff antiquary, i. 168 
Sarcopliagus of white marble, i. 167 
Sardis, route to, 1 . 25; Plains of. 26; 
view of the acropolis of, 27; solitude 
of the place, 28 ; temple of Cybele at, 
lb.; conjecture lespecting the Geru- 
sia at, 29 

Sangu, mineial spring at, i. 68 ; anti- 
cipations relative to, 69 
Sarikeuy, khan at, ii. 201 ; the papas 
of, 202 ; charity of St. Philip at, 203 
Sasac, vestiges ofa town near. i. 131 
Sav, Village of, ii. 31 
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Schools at Smyrna, li. 420 
Scripture, illustrations of, ii. 62. 121. 
123. 192. 195, 196 

Segiclar, road to, i. 129 j survey of the 
town of, 133; society at, 134; burial 
ground near, 135; probably Eucar- 
pia, 136; description of the rivers 
near, 137 

Segicle, or Segiclar, some account of the 
village of, i, 146 
Seleucidae genealogy of, i. 310 
Selge, site of, i. 334; search for, ii. S3, 
51; description of, 67; conjectures 
respecting, 68 ; march of Trihigildus 
to, 70 ; on the situation of, 73 
Sepulchre, penalty on violating one, i. 
U4 

Serpent, killed, iii. 309 
Shopkeeper, a blind one, ii. 14 
Silbium, or Sylbeum, situation of 
the town of, i. 230; conjectures re- 
specting, 233 

Silex, green, masses of, i. 50 
Sipylus, mount, i. 18 
Sirgent, hospitality at the village of, i. 
258 

Sirghe, reception at the village of, i. 59; 
summons from the agaof, 61 ; route 
from, to Kutaieh, 64 ; visit to the aga 
of, 66 

Slave merchant of Bourdour, ii. 106 
Slaves, price of, at Bourdour, ii. 107 
Smyrna, number of mendicants at, t. 4; 
Caravan Bridge at, 5 ; Baths of Diana 
near, 9; Church of St. John at, 11 ; 
wild beasts in the neighbourhood of, 
17 , route from, to Pergamus and 
Aivali, &c. 287 ; view of, ii, 255 ; 
origin of the city, 258 ; said to be an 
Athenian colony, 259; submits to the 
Persian yoke, 261; present state of, 
362; situation of the ancient city, 
363 ; the most beautiful of the Ionian 
cities, 364; colleges of, 365; medals 
of, 366; destroyed by an earthquake, 
368 ; government of, 369 ; magistrates 
of, 370; the Archeion, 371 ; temples 
at, 372 ; sacred games, ib. , the Asiar- 
chate, 373; priests, or pontiffs of, 
375 ; ruinous state of, 377 ; conquest 
of, 380; siege of, 381 ; taken by Ta- 
merlane, 383; and again besieged, 
387 ; inhabitants put to the sword, 
389 ; castle at, 393 ; theatre at, 398 ; 
Fort St. Peter, 401 ; aqueduct at, 
403 ; ancient sepulchres at, 405 ; 
Baths of Diana, ib. ; antiquities of. 


407; temples at, 410 ; description of 
the modern city, 412; population of, 
414 ; mosques at, 41 5 ; bishops of, ib. ; 
extraordinary changes at, 416; jour- 
nals at, 419 ; free schools at, 420; se- 
ductions of, 423 
Snake, a mysterious one, ii. 311 
Snakes, killed, ii. 299 
Solda, village of, ii. 133 
Soldiers, Turkish, mournful song of, ii. 

15; their subsequent fate, 16 
Solinus, animal described by, i. 93 
Stanhope, Lady Hesther, remarkable 
horse of, ii, 121 ; her benevolence, 123 
Stephanephori, ii. 375 
Stirrups, invention of, i. 3 
Stocking-knitters, Turkish, ii. 57 
Stone, a mysterious one, i. 63. 65 
Story-telling, practice of, at Ishekli, i. 
151 

Strabo, his account of Antioch, i. 279 ; 
281,282; his description of Sagalas- 
sus, ii. 42; of Cremna, 75; his ac- 
count of Derbe and Lystra, 89; of the 
river Cadmus, 174; of Magnesia, 
240; of Smyrna. 358 
Strangways,Mr. conjecture of, i. 58 
Styrax-tree, and iris, ii. 33 
Subashi,tbe sources of the Meander and 
the Marsyas, i. 230 

Suleiman remarkable mountain near, i. 
80; visit to the remams of an ancient 
city at, 81 ; description of them, 82 ; 
ground plan of the ruins at, 85 ; in- 
scriptions at, 83.87; ancient tombs 
at, 88 ; conjecture relative to the re- 
mains at, 89. 117 

Suleiman Pasha, misfortunes of, i. 8 
Surigee, death of a, ii. 250 

Tabala, acropolis of the town of, i. 47 , 
disappointment respecting, 48 ; con- 
jecture as to the situation of, 50 _ 
Tactico recruits, hardships of ; i« 25 
Tadorne duck, ii. 112 
Takmaque, handsome mosque at, i. 70 
Tamar, its resemblance to the Hermus, 

i. 123 

Tamerlane the Great, history of, i. 246; 
compared to Ibrahim Pasha, i. 247 ; 

ii. 227 ; his siege of Eyerdir, i. 341 ; 
arrow of, 257 ; bis conquest of Smyrna, 
383; his extraordinary siege of, 388 

Tatta, extensive lake of, i. 57 
Tavernier, extract from bis work, i. 39 ; 
halts in a valley near the Banas-sou, 
130 
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Temnus, situation of the ancient town 
of, ii. 293 , inscription at, 293 
Temples at Smyrna, ii. 4(»7 
Temples, ancient at Suleiman, describ- 
ed, i. 82 

at Sagalassus, ii. 34. 

Testaments, in request, ii. 314 
Theatre at Sagalassus, ii. 39 

Clanudda, i. 81 

Anticch of Pisidia, i. 273 

Laodicea ii. 182 

* Ephesus ii. 258 

— Gerrae, ii. 64 

Smyrna described, ii. 398. 

Tbemisonium, supposed site of, ii. 137 ; 

its distance from Cormasa, 138 
Titan, or Eycarn, village of, i. 35 
Tjad, lake, freshness of the water of, ii. 
130 

Tmolus, Mount, view of. i. 25. 34 ■ sin- 
gular appearance of, 54 
Tombs, ancient, at Suleiman, i. 88. 

~ — inhabited, near the lake of Ever- 
dir, i. 262 

Tootlujah, village of, i. 126 
Tournefort, calculation of, ii.4I3 
TrajanopoliSjCity of, i, 64 
Trakctna soup, how made, i. 98 
Tnbigildus, his march into Pamphylia, 
H. 70 ; his e'^cape from Selge, 72 
Tufa, formation of, ii. 129 
Turkish army, defeated by Ibrahim 
Pasha, ii. 19 

charity, i. 38 

‘ — conjuror, ii. 330 

generosity, ii.251 

gratitude, i. 266 

honesty, instance of, ii. 1 14 

■ hospitality, i. 73. 99. li. 84. 

301 ; motive for, ii. 8 > 

'Pilgrims, troop of, i. 12 

schoolmasters, ii. 98 

-stocking knitters, ii. 57 

Turks, procession of, i. 140; proposed 
schools for, ii. 271 

Ulejah-sou-chay, a small river near 
Hushak, i. 118. 

Urns and sarcophagi at Sagalassus, ii. 


Ushak, see Hushak 

Van Egmont, travels of, ii 220. 222. 
240 

Vanlennep, Richard, ii. 259 
Vertot’s History of the Knights, extracts 
from, ii. 379. 383. 401. 

Volcanoes, remarks on. i. 53. 
Vourkaule, cafe of, i. 25 

Wasp, venomous sting of the, ii. 15 
Water, luxury of finding, i. 37. 129. 
Webb, Captain, fossil bones found by, i. 
214 

Wife, a faithless one, i. 156 
Wild beasts, in the neighbourhood of 
Smyrna, L 17 

Wild boar, at Sagalassus, ii. 41 
Willock, Sir Henry, {late Charge d’af- 
faires in Persia,) i. 324 
WolflT, Rev. Joseph, some account of, 
i. 101 

Yacoub Bey, a Turkish Captain, some 
account of him,ii. 3 ; bis resemblance 
to Napoleon, ; his account of the 
march to Choins, 8 ; portrait of, 15 
Yalobatz, first view of, i. 267 ; boot- 
mender of, 271 ; apprehensions of the 
cholera at, 276; inscriptions at, 287. 
288. 289.290. 291. 319; refiections 
on leaving, 318 
Yapal, village of, i. 146 
Yarislee, detention at the village of, ii. 
115; inscriptions at, 116. 117; sup- 
posed to be identical with Lagon, 119 
Yatagan, splendid mosque at, ii. 142 
Yates, Dr. Holt, . tgnetic experiments 
made by, i. 19 

Yazakeuy, comfortable oda at, ii. Hi , 
inscription at, 1 13. 

Yenisher, ancient town near, i. 75 ; 

romantic scene at the village of, 121 
Yeorgy, hospitable reception at his 
house, ii. 269 

Zebeks, some account of the, ii. 213 
Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, defeated by 
the Emperor Aurelian, i. 12, 17 
Zosinms, extract from the history of, li. 
77 , mistake of, 80 


THE END. 
„ - 
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